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perſons Repreſented. 


King Henry the Fifth. 

Duke we ee } brothers to the King. 
3» 

1 1 70 po * | uncle to the King. 

Earl of Saliſbury. | 

Earl of Weſtmoreland. 

Earl of Warwick. < 

Archbiſhop of Canterbury *. 

Biſhop: of Ely +. 

Earl of Cambridge, 


Lord Scroop, Fconſpirators ain the Ring. 
Sir Thomas Grey, 


Sir, Thomas Erpingham, Gower, Fluellen, Mack 
morris, Jamy, efficers in Ring Henry's army. 

Nym, Bardoiph, Piſtol, Boy, formerly ſervants to Fal- 
Staff, now ſoldiers in the 1 

Bates, Court, Williams, ſoldiers. i El 

Charles, the Sixth, ting of France. 

The Dauphin. 


Duke of Burgundy, 


Conſtable, Orleans, Rambures, Bourbon, Grandpree, 
French lords. 


Governor of Harfleur. 
Montjoy, a herald. | 
Ambaſſadors to the Ring of England. 


Ifabel, Queen of France. 

Katharine, daughter to the Ring of France, 

Alice, a lady attending on the princeſs Katharine. 
Quickly, PiftoPs wife, an bo/teſs. 

Chorus. 


Lords, Meſſengers, F and Engliſb aller, with _ 
other Attendants. 


The SCENE, at the beginning of the play, 15 in Eng- 
land ; but, afterwards, wholly in Prance. 


* Archbiſhop Chichley. STEEVENS, ' 
+ john Fordham, conſecrated 1388, died 1426, Evirone 
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O, for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 
The brighteſt heaven of i ipvention 1 
A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to a8, 
And monarchs to behold the ſwelling ſcene! _ 
Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 
Aſſume the port of Mars; and, at his heels 
Leaſh'd in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and fire, 
Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraiſed ſpirit, that — dar'd, 
On this unworthy ſcaffold, to bring forth 
So great an object: Can this cock-pit hold 
The wy field of France? « or may we Crim, - 


8 0 for a muſe of fr, c.] This goes upon the notion of the 
Peripatetic ſyſtem, which imagines ſeveral heavens one above 
another; the laſt and higheſt ok which was one of W. 

WARBURTON. 

Tt alludes likewiſe to the aſpiring nature of fire, which, by its 

levity, at the ſeparation of the chaos, took the bigheſt ſeat of all 


the elements. Jonxsox. 
— 2 


pri ances tt act, | 
Ad monarchs to 46501 . 
Shakſpeare does not ſeem to ſet diſtance enough ieee the = 
formers and ſpectators. JOHNSON. 
3 Leaſht in like hounds, ſhould carl rang ford, and fire, f 
Crouch for em x 5 n 
In XK. Henry VI. Lean = quarterin ſteel, and elimb- 
ing fire,“ are is called the three attendants oh the Engliſh 1 
lord Talbot; and, as I ſuppole, are the dogs of war mention 
in Fulius Ceſar. - | 
This image of the warlike Henry very much reſembles Mont- 
— s deſcription of the Mar diſcovered at Bree, who leads a ' 
on and a lyoneſs in couples, and crouching as for employment. 
Tol.LEK Tr. 
F Warner, i in his Albien's e. 1602, ſpeaking of X. * | 
A 
& He led good fortune in 4 lint, and did but war and win.” 
Holinſhed (p. 567.), when the people of Roan petitioned ki 
Henry V. has put this ſentiment into his mouth: He declared 
that the goddeſſe of battell, called Bellona, had three hand- 
maidens, ever of neceſſitie attending upon her, as Blood, fire, and 


aa STEEVENS. 
B 2 | Within 


iv C H OR U S8: 
Within + this wooden O,, the very caſques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 
O, pardon! fince a crooked figure may 
Atteſt, in little place, a millien; 

And let us, cyphers to this great aecompt, 

* On your imaginary forces work : 
Suppoſe, within the girdle of theſe walls 
Are now confin'd two-mighty monatchies, 

7 Whoſe high-uprearcd and abutting fronts 


p—= 0 


3 4 


4 Within this wooden O.] Nothing fliews more evidently 
the power of cuſtom over language, than that the frequent uſe of 
calling a circle an O cauld ſo much hide the meanneſs of the 
metaphor from Shakipeare, that he has uſed it many times 
where he makes his moſt eager attempts at diguity « yh 3 

| | Jonxgos, 


Within this wooden O, ] an alluſion to the theatre where this 
hiſtory was exhibited, being, from its circular form, called the 
zlobe. The ſame expreſſion is applied, for the like reaſon, to the 
world, in Antony and Cleopatra: v2 * 

A ſun and moon which kept their courſe, 

| And lighted the little o, the earth. . 

I know not whether. Shakſpeare calls the Globe-playhouſe a 
cect-pit, from its being a reund building, or elſe from it's ſerving 
that purpoſe alſo : the latter appears probable, from his ſtyling 
the floor an «nworthy ſcaffold, which ſuggeſts the idea of its being 
temporary, and that the edifice anſwered both turns, by means of 
a flight alteration, HEXE T. | 

5 The very caſques.) The helmets, Jonxsox. 

6 Imaginary force.—] Imaginary for imaginative, or yous 
powers of fancy. Active and paſſive words are by this author 
frequently confounded. Jornson.. . 

Ba. Wh & high-upreared and abbutting fronts 

The perilous narrow ocean farts aſunder.] 

Perilous narrow, in burleſque and common language, meant no 
more than wery zarrow. In old books this mode of expreſſion oc- 
curs perpetually. 4 perilous broad. brim to a hat, a. perilous lang 
feword, &c. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Humourous Lien 


ſenant. | . 
EY dhe is ries One. 5 
Thus, uillainous is only uſed to craft gerate, in the Tempe c 
4 ———be turn'd to barnacles or apes Ks 
"66 e N ＋ 7 Y | 3s 
Again, in Jo io's Preface to his Tranſlation of . Montaigne: 
e a ——— in this perilous rock d palage=——"_* 
| | _ STEEVENS.. . 


The © 


The perilous narrow ocean parts aſunder. 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts; 
Into a thouſand parts divide one man, 

* And make imaginary puiſſance; 

Think, when we talk of. horſes, that you ſee them 
Printing their proud hoofs i“ the receiving earth: 
For tis your thoughts that now muſt deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there; jumping o'er times; 
Turning the accompliſhment of many years 

Into an hour-glaſs; For the which ſupply, 

Admit me chorus to this hiſtory ; . 

Who, prologue-like, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play. 


'® And make imaginary puifſunce;}] This ſhews that Shakſpeare 
was fully ſenſible of the abſurdity of ſhewing battles on the thea- 
tre, which indeed is never done but tragedy becomes farce. No- 
thing can be repreſented to the eye but by ſomething like it, and 
<vithin a wooden O nothing very like a battle can be exhibited, - 

| | OHNSON. 
Other authors of that age ſeem to have been eule of the 
{ame abſurdities. In Heywood's Fair Maid of the lig, 1631, 
a Chorus enters and ſays, f | 
| Our itage 1o lamely can expreſs a ſea, 
« That we are forc'd by Chorus to diſcourſe 
„What ſhould have been in action, Sc.“ Sreevixs. 
9 For "tis your thoughts that now muſt deck our kings ; 
Carry them here and there; 
We may read kinz for kings. The prologue relates only to this 
fingle play. The miſtake was made by referring them to kings 
which belongs to hung '. The ſenſe is, your thoughts muft give 
the king his proper greatneſs; carry therefore your thoughts here and 
(here, jumping oyer time, and crowding years into 1 hour. 
ORNSON, * 
I am not ſure that Dr. Johnſan's obſervation is juſt, In this 
| lay, the king of France as well as England makes his appear- 
| Pe and the ſenſe may be this 3 — it muff be to your inagtinations 
that our kings are indebted for their royalty. Let the fancy of the 
ſpectator furniſh out thoſe appendages to greatneſs which the 
poverty, of our ſtage. is unable to iupply.. The poet is till - 
apologizing for the defects of theatrical repr-ſentation. 
W aa STEEVENS, 
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Cann 0 


KING HENRY V. 


K E r SME NR I. 


An antichamber in the Engliſh court, at Kenetworth, 
: a | . a 1 * 


Enter the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and biſhop of Ely. 


Cant. My lord, I'll tell you,—that ſelf bill is 
ers rang Hog oboe 
2 Which 


3 Life of Henry J.] This play was writ (as appears from a 
paſſage in the chorus to the fifth act) at the time of the earl of 
Eſſex's commanding the forces in Ireland in the reign af queen 
Elizabeth, and not till after Henry the VIth had been played, 
as may be ſeen by the concluſion of this play. Por k. | 

The tranſactions compriſed in this hiſtorical play commence 
about the latter end: of the firſt, and terminate in the eighth year 
of this king's reign ; when he married Katharine princets of 
France, and cloſed: up the differences betwixt England and. that 
crown. 'THEOBALDs» | RET | | 

This play in the quarto edition, 1608, is ſtyled the Chronicle 
Hiſtory of Henry, &c. which ſeems to have been the title anci- 
ently appropriated to all Shakipeare's hiſtorical dramas. So, in 
The Antipodes, a comedy by R. Brome, 1635: 

«© Theſe lads can act the emperor's lives all over, 

& And Shakeſpeare's Chronicled: Hiſtories to boot.“ 
The players likewiſe in the folio edition, 1623, rank theſe pieces 
under the title of Hifories. s 

It is evident, that a play on this ſubject .had been performed 
before the year 1595, Naſh, in Pierce Pennilefs his Supplication to 
the Devil, dated 1595, ſays : ** what a glorious thing it is to 
have Henry the Fift repreſented on the ſtage leading the French 
king priſoner, and forcing both him and the Dolphin to ſweare 
fealtie.“ SrEEVENs. | e e 
> Arebbiſkop of Canterbugy.] This firſt ſcene was added ſince 
the edition of 1608, which is much ſhort of the preſent editigns, 


elder of 


— 


* KING HENRY v. 


Which, in the eleventh year o the laſt king's reign, 
Was like, and had indeed againſt us paſt, © - = 


89 a L.A. 

wherein the 8 are generally enlarged and raiſed: ſeveral 
whole ſcenes es, and all the chorules alſo, were fince added 
by Shakſpeare, Pop B. 30S 
On this ſubject a play was written about the time of Shak- 
Fpeare ; but whether before or after his Henry V. made its ap- 
pearance, has not yet been abſolutely determined. (It is thus 
entered in the books of the Stationers company. Tho, Strode} 
May 2, 1594. A booke entituled the famous Victories of Henry 
the Fift, containing the honorable Battell of Agincourt.” There 
are two more entries of a play of Hum V. viz. between 1596 
and 1615, and one Auguſt 14th, 1600.) I have two copies of 
it in my 1 one without date (which ſeems much the 
e two) and another (apparently printed from it) — 

1617, though printed by Bernard Aliop (who was printer of the 
other edition), and ſold by the ſame perſon and at the ſame place. 
Alſop appears to have been a printer before the year 1600, and 
was afterwards one of the twenty appointed by decree of the ſtar- 
chamber to print for this kingdom. | believe, however, this piece 
to have been prior to that of Shakſpeate for ſeveral reaſons. Firſt; 
becauſe it is highly probable that it is the very “ diſpleaſing 
play” alluded to 1n the epilogue to the ſecond part of King Henry 


* 
- 


IV. r Oldeaftle dim a martyr. Oldcaſlle is the Falſtaff of the 


piece, which is deſpicable, and full of ribaldry and impiety from 
the firſt icene to the laſt, Secondly, becauſe Shakſpeare ſeems 
to have taken not a few bints from it; for it comprehends in 
ſome meaſure the ſtory of the two parts of Hemy IV. as well as 
of Eexry V. and no ignorance, I think, could debaſe the gold of 
Shakſpeare into ſuch droſs; though no chemifiry but that of 
Shakſpeare could exalt ſuch baſe metal into gold. When the 
prince of Wales in Hen IV. calls Falſtaff my old lad of the Caſtle, 
it is probably but a ſneering alluſion to the deſerved fate which 
this performance met with; for there is no proof that our 

was ever obliged to change the name of Oldcaſtle into that of 
Falſtaff, though there is an abſolute certainty that this piece muſt 
have been condemned by any andience before whom it was ever 
reprelented, _ CREE 

Laſtly, becauſe it appears (as Dr. Farmer has obſerved) from 
the Jeſts. of the famous comedian Tarlton, 4to. 1611, that he 
had been particularly celebrated in the part of the Clown * in 


Henry - 


* Mr. Oldys, in a manvſcript note in his copy of Langbaine, ſays, that Tatl- 
ton appeared in the character of the Jvege who receives the box on the ear. 
This Judee is likewi'e a character in the old play, I my add, on the authority 
of the books at Statione:18-Hal » that Tarlton publiſhed what he called his Fare- 
i. bt v7 : NN „ 


| K IN 8 HE N R Y N 4 
But that the ſcanibling and unquiet times: 
Did puſh it out of further queſtion.  - WET 
Henry V. and though this character does not exiſt in our play; we 
find it in the other, which, for the reaſons already enumerated, 


* 


1 ſuppoſe to have been prior to this. 8 


- "This anonymous play of Henry V. is neither divided into acts 
or ſcenes, is uncommonly fhort, and has all the appearance of 
having been imperfectly taken down during the repreſentation; 
As much of it appears to have been omitted, we may ſuppoſe 
that the author did not think it conventent for his reputation 
liſh a more ample copy. | 
+ There is, indeed, a play, called Sir Jabn Oldca/tle, publiſhed in 
1600; with the hame uf „ 7iliam Shakeſpeare prefixed to it, The 
prologue being very ort, I ſhall quote it as it ſerves to ptove, 
that a former piece, in which the character of Oldcaftle was intro? 
duced, had given great offence :- *  —_ s "26 YG 
The doubtfull title (gentlemen) prefixt 
«© Upon the argument we have in/hand, 5 
May breed ſuſpence, and wrongfully diſturbe 
The peaceful quiet of your ſettled thoughts: 
Jo ſtop which icruple, let this breefe ſuffice. 
It is no aner d gluuon We preſent, 
Nor aged councellour to youthfull jinne; 
©« But one, whoſe vertue ſhene above the reſt, 
„A valiant martyr, and a vertuous peere, 
In whole true faith and loyalty expreſt | 
«© Unto his ſoveraigne, and his countries weale: 
We ſtrive to pay that tribute of our love 
Lour favours merit; let faire truth be grac'd 
« Since forg'd invention former time defac'd.” T 
e | STEEVENS. 
3 The ſcambling and wnquiet tie. In the old houſhold book of 
the 5th earl of Northumberland, there is a particular ſection ap- 
pointing the order of ſervice for the cambling days in lent, that 
is, days on which no regular meals were provided, but ever; one 
Jcambled, i. e. ſcrambled and thitted for himſelf as well as he could. 
—— $0, in the old noted book intitled, ** Leiceſter's Common 
ab one of the marginal heads is, Scambling between Lei- 
ceſter and Huntington at the ypſhot,” Where in the text, the 
author ſays, *.Haſtings, for onght I fee, when he cometh to 


* 


. 
* 


well, n ballad, in Sept. 1 588. In OR. 1539, was entered, 4 Tar{ton's Regent - 
ance, and bis Farewell to bis Fri in his Sickneſs a Little before bis Deasb * in 
1590, „ Tarlton's Nees out of Purgatarie :" ind in the ſame year, „ plea- 
ſeunt Ditty Dialogue-wwiſe, be:wween Tarts C and Robyn Gawd feliowe.” 

4 unn „„ „ Sr. 


> 


=_ 


ao RING HENRY V. 


Eh. But how, my lord, ſhall we reſiſt itnow? _ 
Cant. It muſt be thought. on. If it paſs againſt us, 
We loſe the better half of our poſſeſſion : 
For all the temporal lands, which men devout 


By-teſtament have given to the church, 


Would they ſtrip from us ; being valu'd thus,— 
As much as would maintain, to the king's honour, 
Full fifteen earls, and fifteen hundred knights; 
Six thouſand and two hundred good eſquires; 
And, to relief of lazars, and weak age, 


Of indigent faint ſouls, paſt corporal toil, 


A hundred alms-houſes, right well ſupply'd; 
And to the coffers of the king, beſide, 
A thouſand pounds by the year: Thus runs the bill, 
Fly. This would drink deep. 
Cant, *Uwould drink the cup and all, 
Fly. But what prevention! 8 
Cant. The king is full of grace, and fair regard. 
Ely. And a true lover of the holy church. 
Cant, The courſes of his youth promis'd it not. 
The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildneſs, mortify'd in him, 
Secm'd to die teo; yea, at that very moment, 
3 Conſideration like an angel came, 


a And | 


the ſcambling, is like to have no better luck by the bear [Lei- 
ceſter] then his anceſtors had by the boare [K. Rick III.].“ 2 
1641, 12m0. p. 87. So again, Shakipeare himſelf makes king 
Hen, V. fay to he princeſs Katharine, I get thee with Jeamb- 
lirg, and thou mult tuerefore prove a good ſoldier- breeder.“ 
Act V. Percy. ; 
Shakſpcare uſes the ſame word in Much Ado about Nothing : 
6 Sambling, out- facing, faſhion-mong'ring boys.” 
Again, i in the Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1626: 
ave us to ſcamble for her getting out.“ Sec Vol. II. 

371. Sfr ese. 

4 A thouſand pounds by the year] Hall, who appears to have 
been Shakſpeare's authority, in the Above enumeration, ſays, 
pe * and the kyng to have clerely in his cofers. zwwentie thouſand 

«** poundes.” EDITOR. 

5 Confaderation like an angel, e.] As paradiſe, when fin and 
Adam were driven out by the angel, became the habitation. of 
6 celeſtial 


* 


KING HEN RX V. "8 
And whipp d the offending Adam qut af him; 
Leaving his body as a paradiſe, 
To envelop and contain celeſtial ſpirits. 
Never was ſuch a ſudden ſcholar made: 
Never came reformation in a flood *, 
With ſuch a heady current, ſcouring faults; 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulneſs + 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, 
As in ths kg Ho). | 
Ely. We are bleſſed in the change. 
Cant. Hear him but reaſon in divinity “, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wiſh 
You would defire, the king were made a prelate : 
| Hear 


celeſtial ſpirits, ſo the king's heart, ſince conſideration has driven 
out his follies, is now the receptacle of wiſdom and of virtue. 
| | NR : OHNSON, 
Never came reformation in a flood, ] Alluding to the method by 
which Hereules cleanſed the famous ſtables, when he turned a 
river through them. Hercules till is in our author's head when 
he mentions the Hydra. Joux sog. 
7 Hear him but reaſon in divinity, &c.] This ſpeech ſeems to 
have been copied from king James's prelates, ſpeaking of their 
Solomon: when archbiſhop Whitgift, who, as an eminent wri- 
ter ſays, died ſoon afterwards, and probably doated then, at the 
Hampton-Court conference, declared himſelf werily perſuaded, 
that his ſacred maje/ly ſpoke by the ſpirit of God. And, in effect, 
this ſcene was added after king James's acceſſion to the crown: 
ſo that we have no way of avoiding its being eſteemed” a compli- 
ment to him, but by ſuppoſing it was a ſatire on his biſhops. 
| e WARBURTON. 
Why theſe lines ſhould be divided from the reſt of the ſpeech 
and applied to king James, I am not able to conceive; nor why 
an opportunity ſhould be ſo eagerly ſnatched to treat with con- 
tempt that part of his character which was leaſt coutemptible. 
King James's theological knowledge was not inconſiderable. To 
preſiie at diſputations is not very ſuitable to a king, but to un- 
derſtand the queſtions is ſurely laudable, - I he poet, if he had 
James in his thoughts, was no ſkilful encomialt; for the men- 
tion of Harry's {kill in war, forced upon the remembrance of 
his audience the great deficiency of their preſent king; who yet 
with all his faults, and many faults he had, was ſuch, that fir 
Robert Cotton ſays, he wwould"be content that Englan ſhould never 
have à better, provided that it bu never have a worſe. 
| OHNSON. 
| | Thoſe 


— 2 = = 
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12 KING HENRY V. 
Hear him debate of common-wealth affairs, 
You would fay,—it hath been all- in- all his ſtudy; 
Liſt his diſcourſe of war, and you ſhall bear | 
A fearful battle render'd you in muſic: _ 
Turn him to any cauſe of policy, 
1 he Gordian knot of it be will e 
amiliar as his garter; that, when he ſpeaks, 
»The air, a herd libertine, is till, copy 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's cars, 
To ſteal his ſweet and haney'd ſentences ; 
So that the art, and practic part of life 1 


Thoſe who are ſolicitous that juſtice ſnould be done to the 
theological knowledge of our Britiſh Solomon, may very eafil 
furniſh themſelves with ſpecimens of it from a book entitled, | 
Rex Platonicus, frve de putentiſſimi Principis Jacobi Britanniarum 


* Regis ad illuſriſſinam Academiam Oxonienſem adventu, Aug. 27, 


Anno 1685. In this performance we may ſtill hear bim reaſoning | 
in Divinity, Phyſic, R _—_ Philoſophy. On the 
ſecond of theſe ſubjects he has not failed to expreſs his well- 
known enmity to tobacco, and throws out many a royal witticiſm 
on the Medici Nicotianiſtz,” and Tobacconiſtz” of the age; 
inſomuch, that Iſaac Wake, the chronicler of his triumphs at 
Oxford, declares, that ** nemo niſi iniquiſſimus rerum æſtimator, 
bonique pub'ici peſſimè invidus, Jacobo noſtro recuſabit immor- 
talem gloriæ aram figere, qui iple adeo mirabilem in 7heologie, 
Furiſprudentice et Medicina arcanis peritiam eamque plane divi- 
nitus aſſecutus eſt, ut &c.” STEEVvENS. —— 
3 The air, &c.] This line is 1 beautiful. Jouxs0x. 
The ſame thought occurs in A Fou Like Ir, Act II. ſc. 2 
on I muſt have liberty _ of a 
«© Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
& To blow on whom I pleaſe.” MaLons. 
o So that the art, and practic part of i,] All the editions, it 
I am not deceived, are guilty of a flight corruption in this paſ- 
ſage. The archbiſkop has been ſhewing what a matter; the kin 
was in the theory of divinity, war, and policy; ſo that it m 
be expected (as, I conceive he would infer) that the king ſhould 
now wed that theory to action, and the parting the ſeveral parts 
of his knowledge into pradice. If this be our author's meaning, 
I think, we can hardly doubt but he wrote, 7 i 
So that the act and practice, &c. | | 
Thus we have a conſonance in the terms and ſenſe, For theory 
* * Ger 1 15 
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Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theori que: 
Which is a wonder, how his grace ſhould glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courles vain: 
His companies unletter'd, rude, and ſhallow ; 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, ſports ; 
And never noted in him any ſtudy, - 
Any retirement, any ſequeſtration 
From open haunts and popularity. | 

Ely. The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nettle * ; 
And wholſome berries thrive, and ripen beſt, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality : | 
And ſo the prince obſcut'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildnefs ; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the ſummer graſs, faſteſt by night, 
Unſeen, yet creſcive in his faculty 3. 


is the art and ſtudy of the rules of any ſcience ; and action, the 
exemplification of thoſe rules by proof and experiment. 
=—- a 1 | | THEOBALD. . 
This emendation is received by Dr. Warburton, but it appears 
to me founded upon a miſrepreſentation. The true meaning 
ſeems to be this. He diſcourſes with ſo much ſkill on all ſub- 
jects, that 2he art and practice of life muſt be the miſtreſs or teacher 
of his theorigue ; that is, that bis theory nuff have been taught by 
art and pradtice; which, ſays br, is ſtrange, ſince he could fee 
little of the true art or ice amony his looſe companions, nor 
ever retired to digeſt his practice into theory: art is uſed by the 
author for prafice, as diſinguifhed from ſcience or x4. 
x OHNSON. 
2 (dis theorique:} Theoric is what terminates in ſpecu- 
lation. So, in The Faliant Welchman, 1615; 
© ———ſ0n Caradoc, 
% *Tis yet unfit that on this ſudden warning 
«© You leave your fair wife, to the theorigue 
«© Of matrimonial pleaſure and delight.” 
Bookiſh Hi is mentioned in Orbello. STEEVENS. 
> The flrawberry, &c.] i. e. the wild fruit ſo called, that grows 
in the woods. STEEVENS. . 
| 3 mm—creſcive in bis faculty.] Increaſing in its proper power. 


| * _ JOHNSONs 
Grew like the funmer graſs, fas by night, | 
Unſeen, yet creſtive in his ſacalty.] J] 


1  Creſeit | 


— — — 5 ———— a 
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Cant, It muſt be ſo: for miracles are ceas'd ; 
And therefore we muſt needs Samir the meats, | 
How things are perfected. <p | 

Ely. But, my good lord, Ee 
How now for mitigation of this vill 
Urg'd by the commons? Doth his majeſty 
Incline to it, or no? 

Cant. He ſeems indifferent! ; - 

Or, rather, ſwaying more upon our part, 

T han cheriſhing the exhibiters againſt uu: 
For I have made an offer to his majeſty, g- 
Upon our ſpiritual convocation ; 
And in regard of cauſes now in hand, 

Which I have open'd to his grace at large, 

As touching France,—to give a greater ſum 

Than ever at one time the clergy yet 

Did to his predeceſſors part withal. 

Ey. How did this offer ſeem receiv'd, my lord ? 

Cant, With good acceptance of his majeſty : 
Save, that there was not time enough to hear 
(As, I perceiv'd, his grace would tain have done) 
The ſeverals, and unhidden paſſages % | .. 

Of his true titles to ſome certain dukedoms * 
And, generally, to the crown and ſeat of France, 
Deriv'd from Fdward, his great grandfather, 

Ely. WI was the impediment that broke this 

off? 

Cant. The French ambaſſador, upon that em, 
Crav'd audience: and the hour, I think, is come, 


1 


Creſcit'occulto velut arbor ? 
Fama Marcelli. 
Creſcive is a word uſed by Drant. in his tranſlation of Horace 9 
Art of Poetry, 1567: | 
As luſty youths of creſcive age doe flouriſhe frethe and 
| grow.“ STEEVENS, ' / | 
* The ſeverals, and unhidden paſſages] | This line 1 ſuſpect of 
corruption, though it may be fairly enough explained: the po/- 


jag es of his titles are the lines of ſucceſſion by which his 9 de- 


ſcend. Unhidgen is open, clear, JOHNSON. 


To 
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To give him hearing; Js 9 four o'clock ? 

S. RN. 

Cant. Then go we in, to know his embaſſy; j 
Which 1 could, with a ready gueſs, declare, 
Before the Frenchman ſpeaks a word of it. 

1 6 I'll wait upon Nen and 1 long to hear it. 


E veunt. 


8 CEN E II. 


Opens to the preſence. 


Enter king Henry, Gloſter, Bedford, Warwick, M 2 


morland, and Exeter. 


K. Henry. Where is my gracious lord of Cod 


bury? 
Exe. Not here in preſence. 
A. Henny. Send for him, good uncle“. 
Neſt. Shall we call in the ambaſſador, my liege? 


R. Henry. Not yet, my coulin *; we would be re- 


ſolv'd, 
Before we hear him, of ſome things of weight, 
That * taſk, our TouUgnts, concerning us and France. 


Enter the aretbiſbep of Canterbury, and 22 of Ely. 


Cant. God, and his angels, guard YOU: ſacred 
throne, 
And make you long become it! 


5 Good Uncle.) John Holland, duke of Exeter, was married to 
Elizabeth the king's aunt. STEEVENS. | 
5 Shall we call in, &c.] Here began the old play. Pore. 
7 Nat yet, my coufin ; &c. The 4to. 1600 and 169%, read 
Not yet, my couſin; 3 till we be reſolv d Col 
Of ſome ſerious matters touching us an F nauer. 
OTEEVENS, 


— Keep buſied with ſeruples and laborious diſquiſi- 


tions. Jounsox, 


CE] 5 K. Henry. 


— — . IT I | _ 
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K. Hay. Sure, we tharſk yu. 

My learned lord, we pray you to proceed ; 
2 juſtly and relig ioufly unfold, | 55 
Why the law Agde, that they have in France; 
Or ſhould, or ſhould not, bar us in our claim. 
And God forbid, my dear and faithful lotd; - _ - 
That you ſhould faſhion, wreſt, or bow your reading; 
Or nicely charge your underſtanding ſoul 
With opening titles * mifcreate, whoſe right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth ; 
For God doth know, how many, now in health, 
Shall drop their blood in approbation * | 

Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to: 
| Therefore 3 take heed how you impawn our pms 
How you awake the ſleeping ſword of war; 
We charge you, in the name of God, take heed: 

For never two ſuch kingdoms did contend, 


Without much tall of blood: whoſe guilrleſs drops 


o Or nicely charge your underſtanding foul] Take heed leſt by nice 
and ſubtle ſophiſtry you burthen Four, knowing ſoul, - or lu - 
ing burthen your 757 with the guilt of advancing. a 'falſe title, 
or of maintaining, b Te fallacies, a claim which, if ſhewa 
in its native and true c urs, would appear to be falſe. 

Jonnsov. 

t  miſereatt,—] Ill. begotten, illegitimate, f jurious, 

| Jounson, 
Ei approbation] i. e. in proving and ſupporting that title 
which ſhall be how ſet up. So, in Brathyaite's Survey of wy 
zories, 1614. Compoling- What he wrote, not by report of 
others, but by the approbation of his own eyes. Again, in the 
Winter's Tale: 
„% That lack'd ſight only tought for approbation 
© But only ſeeing,” MarLont. 

3. —take herd bow you impatum out perſon, ] The whole drift of 
the king is to impreſs upon the archbiſhop a due ſenſe of the 
caution with which he is to ſpeak, He tells him that the crime 
of yan war, if Go wy by ſhall reſt upon im. 

herefore take beed Impatn perfor. 
So, I think, itſhonldbe read, Tok beed E you pledge yourſelf, 
your honour, your happineſs, in ſypport of bad advice. 


Dr. Warburton ex Plains imparon and ſo the 
difficulty, Jonx so. by engage, — 
7 Are 
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Are every one a woe, a © complaint, 4 
Gainſt him, Whoſe wrong” gives edge unto· che ſword 
That makes ſdeh Waſte in brief mortaln 7). 
* Under this conjlifationy ſpeak, my lord; 
For we will hear, note, ànd believe in heart, 
That what'you' {pe ak ib in your” conſcience waſh'd 


As pure as fin with baptiſ e e tis bo ob 24 
Cant. Fheñ hear me, gracious fovercign,—and = 
2 Bee's + 15 Noe : 


That owe ydur lives, your faith, mie view,” - 
To this imperial'throhe —Thete | is no bar 
To make a ah your hig hneſs claim to France, 


But chis, Which they Joe from ee — 
In berram' Salicam mulieres ne ſucredant , 

No womd n ſhall ſuttetd in Saligas land : 

Which Salique land the French unjuſtly gloze 7 
To be the realm of Frahce, and Phàramond 

The founder of this law and: female bar. 

Yet their own Authors faithfully affirm, 

That the land Salique lies in Germany, 

Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe; 5 


Where Chatles the great, having ſubdu'd the Saxons, 
There left behind Ba ſettled cettain French; 
Who, bolding in dt diſdain the Getman wotnen, 


ell19T o W30E em t Bay o vi 
1 — brief wortality. ] 
_ © Nulla'brever: dominum ſequetur.“ Hor. STEzvens. 
$ * Under this conjuration, ]. The 4tos 1 too and 1608, read: 
, After this conjuration. STEEVENS: , | 
; — There is no bar, &c.] This whole ſpecch ' is copied (in a 
manner, verbatim) from Hall's Chronicle, Henry V. year the ſecond, 
Polio 4. Xx. XxX. Xl, Sc. lu the firſt edition it is very imperfecl, 
and the whole hidory and names of the princes are confounded ; 
but this was afterwards ſet right, and corrected from his original, 
Hall's Chrinicle. Pop k. 
This ſpeech (together with the Latin page in it) may aa 
wel be ſaid to be * io from Holinſhed as from Hall. SrEEVENs. 
5 gloze] Expou nd,” explain, and ſometimes. comment upon. 
Son Tres Ce. vol. ix. p, 61. a 2 
| you have both ſai well ; | 2 
And bn the cauſe and queſtion now in hand 
Have gloz'd but ſuperficially. Eor roa. 
vor. VI. .C For 
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For ſome diſhoneſt manners of their life, 
Eſtabliſh'd there this law,—to wit, no female 
Should be inheritrix in Salique land; | 
Which Salique, as I ſaid, Coins Elbe and Sala, 

Is at this day in Germany call'd—Meiſen. 
Thus doth it well appear, the Sahque law 
Was not deviſed for the realm of France: 

Nor did the French poſſeſs the Salique land 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defunction of king Pharamond, 

Idty ſuppos'd the founder of this law; * 

Who dee within the year of our redemption 
Four hundred twenty-fix; and Charles the great, 
Subdu'd the Saxons, and did ſeat the French 
Beyond the river Sala, in the year 
Eight hundred five. Beſides, their writers ſay, 
King Pepin, which depoſed Childerick, 

Did, as heir general, being deſcended 
Of Blithild, which was daughter to king Clothair, 
| Make claim and title to the grown of France. 
Hugh Capet alfo,—that uſurp'd the crown 
Of Charles the duke of Lorain, ſole heir-male 
Of the true line and ſtock of Charles the-great,— 
Jo fine his title with ſome ſhew of truth, 
(Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught) 


6 To fine bis title, Nc. ] This is the readin "g of the quarto of 

1608, that of the 'folio i is, To find his title. I would read: 
| To line his title <vith ſome ſbeau of truth. 
To line may ſignify at once to decorate and to * In 
Macbeth: 

He did line the rebels with hidden help and vantage. 

Dr. Warburton ſays, that 4 fine his title, is to refine or improve 
i, The reader is to judge. 

I now believe that find is right; the jury ; finds for the plaintiff, 
or Audi for the aefendant : to find his title is, 70 determine in fa- 
pour bis title with fome ſhew of truth, JOHNSON. 

Both the quartos, 1600 and 1608, read To fe his title, i. e. 
to make it fhervy or /pecious by lome appearance of juſtice. 

| | STEE VERS. 


Convey'd 


44 
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Convey'd himſelf as heir to the lady Lingare 7, 
Daughter to Charlemain, who was the fon 
To Look the emperor, and Lewis the ſon 
Of Charles the great. Alſo king Lewis the tenth *, 
Who was ſole heir to the uſurper Capet, 
Could not keep quiet in his conſcience, 
Wearing the crown of France, till ſatisfy d 
That fair queen Iſabel, his Srtmdiriorher; 
Was lineal of the lady Ermengare, 
Daughter to Charles the foreſaid duke of Lorain; 
By the which marriage, the line of Charles the great 
Was re- united to the crown of France. 
So that, as clear as is the ſummer's ſun, 
King Pepin' s title, and Hugh Capet's claim, 
King Lewis his ſatisfaction, all appear 

To hold i in right and title of the female: 
— do the kings of France unto this day; 
Howbeit they would hold up this Salique law, 
To bar your highneſs claiming from the female: 
And rather chuſe to hide them in a net, 
Than amply to imbare their crooked titles - ” 
Uſurp'd from you and your progenitors, 


K 


K. Henry. 
. Kalt 
Daughter to Charlemain, who' was the fon... r 
To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the ſon r 


Of Charles the great.] 

But Charlmain and Charles the great were one and the ſame 

rſon. Charlechauve was indeed To ſon of Lewis the emperor : 

ut who the lady Lingare was, hath not been diſcovered. Shak- 

ſpeare, however, gives the information juſt as he found it in Hall 

and Hollinſhed. REMARKS. 

1 809 Alſo king Lewis the ninth,] The word ninth has 

been inſerted by ſome of the modern editors, The old copies 

read terrh, Ninth is certainly wrong, and zen/b certainly right. 

Iſabel was the wife: of Philip the econd, father of Lewis the 

uinth, and grandfather of Lewis the tentb. Remarks. 

9 ——imbare their crooked titles, } Mr. Pope re: ds: 

Than openly. imbrace] But where is the antitheſis betwixt 

hide in the preceding line, and :mbrace in this? Ihe two old fo- 

lios read, Than amply to CES. > — We ne muſt read, * 
2 . 


- 
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K. Henry. yu I, with en and conſcience, ma 
| has claim . 4 


- Gint, The, fin u upon iy Read. dread dd | 
For in the book of Numbers. is it wait — 


When the ſon dies, let the inhericanee _ 
_ Deſcend unto the daughter. Graeious lord, 


Stand for your own ; unwind your, bloody flag; 
Look back unto your mighty anceſtors : 


Go, my dread. lord, to your great grandfire' s tomb, 
From whom you claim; invoke his warlike ſpirit, 
And your great uncle's, Edward the black prince; 
Who on the French ground play'd': A itagedy; | 


Making defeat on the, full power of France; 
Whiles his moſt mighty father on a hill, 
Stood ſmiling, to behold his lion's whel) 
Forage in blood of French nobility, — 

O noble Wald chat could entertain 


r - 


Mr, Warburton adviſed me; * „ Thaw 10 e open, 
diſplay tò view. I am ſurpriz'd Mr. Pope did not ſtart this! con- 
| rg as Mr. Rowe had ed the way t 7 0 it in his edition; who- 
reads: 
bs Than any ly to make bare their crooked titles. TazozaL. 
Mr. Theobald: might have found, in the ane of 1608, this 
reading: 


Thar amply to 3 n autre 
out of which line Mr. Pope formed: his reading, erroneous in- 
deed, but not merely capricious, Jon NSON. 
| The 4to 600, reads i , 42 ef 
I know of no ſuch word as mbar. To . ito prey which. 
as I —_ b the word ſet down by the poet, and-was n 
: to F * COU. I aWort 356; 

2 the firſt A of Tae, the poet lays, el Ba- to you. 
Io embar, however, ſeems, from the follow ing paſſage in the 
firſt boek of Stanyhurit 8 tranſlation of Visi, 15825 to lignify to 

break or tat «ff ab- up-, , | 

Heere Venus ates his tas, hbedT we ic i; 

Yer, as to bar, in Much Ado about Nothing. i is to Rrengthen,— 
9 that is ſtronger made | 
„Which was before harr d up with ribs of ITON, 


So, am / to unbar may mean to weaken hs an * — of in- 
ralidity. STEEVE NS. 2 


” * — 
w +» +. 


Inbare 


* HENRY. v. 


* 


With half their forces the full pride of France ; ; 
And let another half ſtand'lay ghing by, © 
All out of work; and cold for ion! 1 


1 Awake remeinbrance of. ch valiant dead, 


21 


Ripe fo for ex e thr hi ker. onterfitiges, 5 q 


Exe. 'Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 
Do all ex that you oa 


Id rouſe yourlelf,” „ 
As did the former” nons of your blood. 


Mu. They know,” your grace bath cauſe, and 
5 means and might z n 1 
So hath your highneſs ; never king of England | 
Had nobles richer, and more loyal, ſubjeQs.; | Y 
Whoſe hearts have left their bodies here in . 
And lie pavilion'd in the fields of France, | 
Cant. O, let their bodies follow, my dear liege ?, 
With blood, and ſword, and fire, to win  FOur abt: 


Jakes is, 1 believe, the true reading, and means no more than 
to bare or lay upon, 


It is formed like impaint, impa dun, and many 
other: words uſed. by Shakſpeare,.. MaALoxE, 
cold for action“ 1 The next — 2 of Ely, Exeter, 
Weſtmoreland; and Canterbury, Were added after the quartos 
16G0- 1608. DTEEVENS. 
. They bnew your grace hath cas ofe, and ment, and might, 
So hath m e 1 
we ſhould read. SF IRS 8 
— your race q _ 


| hich is carrying on the ſenſe of the 3 n of 
Exeter: 


A did the farmer 45 of gourr vet; : | | 
meaning Edward III. and the black prince. WAx3UrTON. 


I do not ſee but the preſent reading * ſtand as I have pointed - 
it. Jonx so. RN 6 5 

3 'Theſe two lines Dr. Warburton gives to Weſtmoreland, but 
_ ſo little/reaſon- that I have continued them to Canterbury. 


The credit of old copies, e not ae 1s Lys more than 
nothing. Jeunes, 5 et 
| 0 E ES In 


1 — $+. - 
1 ; 
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In aid whereof, we of the ſpiritualty 

Will raiſe your highneſs ſuch a mighty ſum, 
As never did the clergy at one time 
Bring in to any of your anceſtors. 


R. Henry. We muſt not only arm to invade the | 
French; 


But lay down our proportions to defend 


Againſt the Scot, who will make road upon us 
With all advantages. 


Cant. They of thoſe marches , gracious ſovereign, 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 


Our inland from the pilfeting borderers. 


K. Henry. We do not mean the .courfing matebird 
n 


But fear the main intendment of the Scot, | 
Who hath been till a 5 giddy neighbour to us: 
For you ſhall read, that my great grandfather 
Never went with his forces into France: 


But 


* They of tbeſe marches, ] The marches are the borders, the li- 
mits, the conſines. Hence the Lords Marchers, i. e. the lords 
preſide nts of the marches, &c. So, in the firſt canto of Drayton” 8 
Barons Wars : 

*© When now the marchers well upon their way, &c.“ 
STEEV ENS» 
5 ; —gidd 6 That is, 9 
OHNSON. 

Never vent with his forces into France, ] Shak) peare wrote the 

line thus ; 

Neer «vent with his full forces into France. 
The following expreſſions of unfurniſb d kingdom, r lard, and 
enp'y of dif: ace, fhew this. WARBURTON. 

There is no need of alteration, Jon nsON. 

T he 4tos 1600 and 1608 read : | 
never my great grandfather 

Unmaſk'd his power for Prance—— 

What an opinion the Scots entertained of the defenceleſs tate 
of England, may be known by the following paſſage from The 
Battle F Floddon, an ancient hiſtorical poem : þ 

For England's king you underſtand 
% To France is paſt with all his peers ;. | 
There is none at home left in the land, 
But joult-head monks, and burſlen freers, 


«| 
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Burt that the Scot on his unfurniſh'd kingdom 

Came pouring, like the ride into a breach, * 

With ample and brim fulneſs of his force; eg 

Galling the gleaned land with hot affays ; 

Girding with grievous ſiege, caſtles, and towns ; 

That England, being empty of defence, 

Hath ſhook, and trembled * at the ill neighbourhood. 
mt. She hath been then more fear'd than harm'd, 

my liege: 

For hear her but exampled by herſelf, — .. 

When all her chivalry hath been in France, 

And ſhe a mourning widow of her nobles, 

$he hath herſelf not only well defended, 

But taken, and impounded as a ſtray, 

The king of Scots; whom ſhe did fend to France, 

To fill king Edward's fame with priſoner kings ; 

And make your chronicle as rich with praiſe, 

As 1s the ouze and bottom of the ſea 


wats —_ ruſtics, without ru! 'es, | 
„Of prieſts prating for pudding ſhives; 
<< Of milners madder than their mules, 
% Or wanton clerks, waking their wives.“ SrEEVExS. 

7 a at the ill neighbourhood.) The ꝗtos 1600 and 1608 read; 

et tbe bruit thereof.  STEEVENS. 

o frar'd.] i. e. frightened. See Vol. II. p. 33. MALONE. 

9 Aad make bis chrozicle as xich wwith praiſe,] He is ſpeakiug 
of king Edward's 5 3 o that it appears enk 
wrote: 

2 ic * ize, 
i. e. captures, booty. Without this there is neither beauty nor 
likeneſs in the fimilitude. Wa BURTON. 

The change of praiſe to prize, I believe, nobody will approve ; ; 
the delt between the chronicle and the {ea contiſts only in 
this, that they are both full, and filled with ſomething valuable. 
Beſides, Dr. 92 preſuppoſes a reading which exiſts in no 
ancient copy, for bis chronicle, as the later editions give it, the 

quarto has yowr, the folio their. chronicle. 

Your — their written by contraction yr are juſt alike, and he- 
in the old hands is not much unlike . I believe we mould read 
ber chronicle. Tu NSON»s 


'C+ +2 With 


* 
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: TYLT 1 775 * It, 


With ſunken wreck and ſumiefs tre tre faries. 
Exe. But there's a ſaying, very Wk and true. 
3 If that you will France uin, 
Then wil h ee begin: . 

For once the eagle England bring. in, prey, 

To, her unguarded neſt the 1 Scgt E 
Comes ſneaking, and ſo ede bo rincely eggs ; : 

ence 0 


Playing the mouſe, in ab the cat, 
1 To taint and bavock more than ſhe can eat. 


Eh. It follows then, the cat muſt ſtay at home: 
$ Yet that is but a curs d neceſſity ; 135 


Since 
; ; 
2 and ſumleſ reafuries.] The quartos 1600 and, 1668 
re 11 S 4 45 34 4&4 
eee, STEAM 12144 24 
Ely. But theres a ſaveng &e.}- This ſpeech, which 6-diſſuabye 
of war with France, is, ah rc given to one of, the churchme: 
in confederacy to puff the Kit upon it, as appears by the fi tk 
jcene of this act. Beſides, the poet had here an eye to Hall, 
who gives this obſervation to tbe duke of Exeter. But the 
editors have made Ely and Exeter change ſides, and ſpeak one 
another's ſpeeches : for this, which is given to Ely, is Exe- 
rer's ; and ny OY mg . to Exeter is Hy's. 


Was zurrex. 
3 If * you will PF, Trane win, be.) Hall's Ce. N V. 
year 2 fol. 7. p. 2. X. PG r.. ** 


It is likewiſe found in Holitſhed, and in the as anonymous 
play of K. Henry V. STEEVENS. 
1 Jo tear and havack more than foe can tat. 1] It is not much the 
quality of the mouſe to tear the food it eomes at, but te run over 
and defile it. The old quarto reads, ſpoile; and the two firſt 
folios, zame: from which laſt corrupted word, I. think, I have 
retrieved the poet's genuine reading, aint. 'THEOPALD. | 
Ties that is but a curs'd N J So the old quarto. The 
folios read craſb'd: neither of the words convey. any tolerable 
idea; but give us a counter-yealonrng, and not at ell pertinent. 
We ſhould read, ſcus'd necgfity. It is Ely's buſineſs to ſhew 
there is no real neceffity for Raying at home: he muſt therefore 
mean, that though there be a ſeeming neceſſity, wi it is one that 
may be well exc and got ower. + WARBURTON 1 
Neither the old readings nor the emendatiou ſeem very ſatiſ- 
factory. A curs'd neceſſity has no ſenſe; a *ſcus'd neerffiry is 10 
harſh that one would not admit it, if any thing elſe can be found. 
A cruſhl'd ec may mean a neceſſity which is ſubdued and 
ever» 
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255 
Since we have locks to ſafeguard: neceſfaries, 
s And pretty traps to catch thè petty thieves. 
While that the armed hand doth fight abroad 
The adviſed heact defends ĩtſelf at home: 
For government; though high; and Jow, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep im one conſent ;- | 
Congruing in a'full and natural "cloſes" 

Like 2 


Cant. Prue: cheteſdre doch ede 
The ſtate of man im divers functions, 


9 Setting endeavour in continual motion 


To 


owver-powered by contrary 85 we might read a crude pecifity, 


2 nectſſity not complete, or not well conſidered aud digeſted, but. it 
is too harſh, 


Sir. T. Hanmer reads: 


Yet that is not O curſe a ne Jou xsOx. 

A curs'd neceſſit 1 means, I believe, only an ui fortunatt 0 
fry. Curb d, in colloquial phrate, ſignifies any thing wafortunare- 
So we ſay, ſuch a one leads a curſed life: another has got into a 
curſed 3 It may mean, a neceſſity 0 bt exterated. 


This vulgarifm is often ufed by fir Arthur n in his tranſ- 
lation of Lo 1614. So, B. vii. p. 294: 


His car/ed fortune he condem nech 
Again, 15 297 5 


on the cruel deſtinies 

© The people pour out care cries, 
Again, a Chapman's tranflation of the 5th O 
while thus diſcourſe he hel 


* A c ſurge 'gainſt a cutting, rock impell'd 
«© His naked body.” STEEVENS. - 


Au pretty taps ——] Thus the old copy; but I believe we 
ſhould read ferry. STERVENS. 

7 For government, though high, and low, and lower,] The 
foundation and expreſſion bes this thought ſeems: to be borrowed 
from Cicero d Republica, lib. 2. Sic ex ſummis, & mediis, & 
infimis #zterjcis ordinibus, ut ſonis, modrraram ratione civitatem, 
conſenſu diimiliorum concinere ; & gue harmonia à muſicis dier - 

tur in cat, tam ofſe in civitate concordiam. Tat6BALD; 


u oe conſent;] Conſent is anfſen. STEEVENS, 
9 Setting endeavour in continual motions 


. Towhich is fixed, as an aim or butt, © | 
Obedience ; IE Neither the ſenſe nor the conftry%on of this 


laſſage 
7 
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To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience: for ſo work the honey bees; 
Creatures, that, by a rule in nature, teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

4 They have a king, and officers of ſorts: 
Where ſome, like magiſtrates, correct at home; 
5 Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad; 
Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtings, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor : 

Who, buſy'd in his majeſty, ſurveys 

The ſinging maſons building roofs of gold; 


paſſage is very obvious. The conſtruction is, endeavour, 47 an 
aim or butt to which endeavour, obedience is fixed. The ſenſe is, 
that all endeavour is to terminate in obedience, to be ſubordinate 
to the publick good and general deſign of government. 
| | Jounson, 
Dey have a king and officers of forts :] The quarto of 1600 
reads, I think rightly, officers of /ort ; i. e. of rank or 
quality. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
© Give notice to ſuch men of ſort and ſuit, 
& As are to meet him.“ 
Again, in this play of K. Henry“. 
«© What priſoners of good ort are taken? | 
Again: It may be his enemy is a gentleman of great /or:" 
- © MALONE, 
Officers of /orts means officers of different degrees. In a Lon- 
don haberdaſher's bill to his cuſtomer in the country, I lately 
ſaw the following charge To thread of forts,” i.e, of different 
kinds. STEEVENS. VT 
5 Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad;] What is the 
venturing trade? I am perſuaded we ſhould read and point it 
thus : | 


Others, like merchants venturers, trade abroad, 
dds | e's »F03 WARBURTON. 
If the whole difficulty of this paſſage conſiſts in the obſcurity 
of the phraſe, to venture trade, jt: may be eaſily cleared. To ven- 
ture trade is a phraſe of the fame import and ſtructure as to ha» 
zard battle. Nothing could have raiſed an objection but the de- 
fire of being buſy, Joruxson, * | e 


Ws ali yas 3 


* 
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5 The civil citizens kneading up the honey 
The poor mechanick porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate; 
The ſad-ey'd juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
7 Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone, I this infer,— 
That many things, having full reference 
To one conſent, may work contrariouſly ; 
As many arrows, looſed ſeveral ways, 
Fly to one marx; EE 


As many ſeveral ways meet in one town; 

As many freſh ſtreams run in one ſelf ſea; 

As many lines cloſe in the dial's center; 

50 may a thouſand actions, once afoot, 

End in one purpoſe, and be all well borne © 
Without defeat. Therefore to France, my liege. 


6 The civil citizens kneading ap the honey ;] This may poſſibly - 
be right: but I rather think that Shakſpeare wrote—heading 
1h the honey; alluding to the putting up merchandize in caſks. 
And this is in fact the caſe. The honey being headed up in ſe- 
parate and diſtinct cells by a thin membrance of wax drawn over 
the mouth of each of them, to hinder the liquid matter from 
running out, WARBURTON. 

To head the honey can hardly be right; for though we head the 
caſæ, no man talks of heading the commodities, , To nead gives 
an eaſy ſenſe, though not phyſically true. The bees do in fact 
knead the wax more than the honey, but that Shakſpeare per- 
haps did not know. Jonxsox. n 

The old quartos read —lading wp the honey, SrEEVY ERS. 

7 Delivering o er to executors pale 8 
The lazy  ya<uning drone. ] Executors is here uſed for execu- 
tionerss MALONE. | 3 

So may a thouſand actions, once afoo!,) The ſpeaker is en- 
deavouring to ſhew that the ſtate is able to execute many pro- 
jected actions at once, and conduct them all to their completion, 
without impeding or joſtling one another in their courſe. Shak- 
ſpeare, therefore, muſt have wrote, actions t once a foot," i. e. 
at once, or on foot together. WarBurToON, . 

Sir T. Hanmer is more kind to this emendation by reading ac? 
at once. The change is not neceſſary, the old text may ſtand. 

. q : | OHNSON., 

9 Without defeat. -] The quartos 1600 and 1608 wy With. 

out defect. STEEVENS. | | 


2 bf Divide 
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Divide your. happy. England. into f. ur; 
Whereof take you one, quart 1 into. rance, 
And you withal ſhall make all Gallja 99 
If we, with thrice that POE, left at hoi ve, 
Cannot defend our own door, f rom the ug 
Let us be worried; and our nation. oſe . 
The name of hardineſs, and policy. 

R. Henry. Call in the mellengers ſent, from th 

auphin. 


Now are we well reſolv'd : and, —by God's help; 


And yours, the noble. fi Nags of 7 power, 
France being ours, we'll;bend. it, to, my ang, 6 
Or break it all to pieces: Or, 5 * N 
Ruling, in large and ample. empery 
O'er France, and all her almoſt kingly dukedoms.; 
Or * theſe bones in an unworthy urn, x 
Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them : 
Either our hiftory ſhall, with full mouth, 

Speak freely of our acts; or elſg our gra | 
Like Turkiſh mute, mall have a W mouth, 
Not ee with a waxen 1 epitaph. 


Enter 
ln 


7 This ward, which 2 E is now obſo- 
was. though formerly in e "uſe. 80, In Cs iberius 


ero, I 7: "\' "RO $9.37 Mawr 
& Within the circuit of our empery.” STEEVENS. 


| > e— With a WAXEN eputaph.] The quarto 1 1608 reads, ith a 
paper epitapb. 5 | 

ither a ae Or a paper epitaph is an epitaph eaſil obli- 
terated or deſtroyed ; one which can confer nd laft 9 honour on 


the dead. Shakipeare employs the former epitliet in a my lar 
ſenſe in K Hiebe Il: mPIOY at 54 Jp 


% That it m may enter Mowbray's waxes coat.” 
Again, in G. Whet one $ ' Garden 0 Unihi iftines, I 576: 


% In waxe, ſay I, men EA ily grave their will; 
% In marble ſtone the worke with paine is wonne⸗ 


46 Ent Mere once, the pr int remaineth till, ' 
When waren ſeales 


y every browſe are donne.“ 
STEEVENS. 
* * The 
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Eiter ambaſſudors of Prince, 

Now we are well prepar'd to know the pleaſure 

Of our fait couſin Dauphin; for, we hear, 
'Your greeting is from him; not from the king. 

Amb. May t pleaſe your majeſty, to give us leave 

Fteely to render what we have in charge; 

Or ſhall we ſparingly ſhew you far off 
The Dauphin's'meaning, and our embaſſy? _ 
K. Henry. We are no tyrant, but a Chriſtian king: 

Unto whoſe grace our paſſion is as fubject, 

As are our wretches fetter'd in our priſons ; 


" * 
* of 


Therefore, with frank and with uncurbed plainneſs, 

Tell us the Dauphin's mind, | 
Ainb, Thus then, in few.” _ 

Your highneſs, lately ſending into France, 
Did claim ſome certain dukedoms, in the right 
Of your great ptedeceſſor, king Edward the third, 
In anſwer of which etaim, the prince our maſter 
Says, chat yo ſav our too much of your youth; 
And bids you be advis'd, there's nought in France, 
That can be with a nimble galliard won; Ke 

| ou 


. Q ccc At 6d SL I ALY. 6d ak %ilth dx 
Tue ſecond reading is more unintelligible, to me at feaſt; than 
the other: a grave not dignified with the ilighteſt gn. | 
rb © 404% 3 Sogn OH NSONs 
e nimble galliagdwas;r] A gdlliard was an anclebt dance, 
now r e ! A 
„Where ſhall we get # pipe to play the devil a galliard * 
r os EE. ape £2 5 een 
- .Galliargs| are thus deſcribed by ſir John Davis, in his poem 
ale f Mood ih ES a St, 
| But for more diverſe and more pleaſing ſhow, 
A fit,and wand'ring dance the did iment, 
With paſſages uncertain to and fro, 
- ., Yet'with;a, certain anſwer and conſent . 
To the quick mulic of the; inſtrument. _ 
Fire was the number of the, muſic's feet, 
Which ill the dance did with fire paces meet, 


- Agaltant 


% 
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You cannot revel into dukedoms there : 
He therefore ſends you, meeter for.your ſpirit, 
This tun of treaſure; and, in lieu of this, 
Defires you, let the dukedoms, that you claim, 
Hear no more of you. This the Dauphin ſpeaks, 
K. Henry. What treaſure, uncle? 
Exe. + Tennis-balls, my liege. 1 
KR. Henry. We are glad, the Dauphin is ſo plea- 
| ſant with us; NN 
His preſent, and your pains, we thank you for: 
When we have match'd our rackets to theſe balls, 
We will, in France, by God's grace, play a ſer, 
Shall ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard: 
Tell him, he hath made a match with ſuch a wrangler, 
That all the courts of France will be diſturb'd * 
With * chaces, And we underſtand him well, 


How 


A gallant dance that lively doth bewray- 
A ſpirit and a virtus maſculine, - My 
Impatient that her houſe on earth ſhould ſtay 
Since ſhe herſelf is fiery and divine: 
Oft doth ſhe of her body upward fine ; 
With lofty turns and caprioles in the air, 
Which with the luſty tunes accordeth fair. Epiror. 
4 Tennis balls, my liege.] In the old play of Henry V. already 
mentioned, this preſent conſiſts of @ gilded tun of tennis-balls and 
a carpet. STEEYENS. 
S We are glad the dauphin is ſo pleaſant with us ;) Thus ſtands 
the anſwer of K. Henry in the ſame old play: 
My lord, prince Dolphin is very pleaſant with me. 
„ But tell him, that inſtead of balls of leather, 
„We will toſs him balls of braſs and of iron: 
„% Yea, ſuch balls as never were toſs'd in France. 
be proudeſt tenms-court in France ſhall rue it.“ 
And the following paſſage is in Michael Drayton's Battle Ag in- 
court © | 
| « I'll ſend him balls and rackets if 1 live, 
«+ That they ſuch racket ſhall in Paris fee, 
When over line with bandies I ſhall drive; 
% As that, before the ſet be fully done, 
France may perhaps into the hazard run.“ STEgvens. 
s Chace is a term at tennis. JOHNSON, LY | 
SO, 
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How he comes o'er us with our wilder days, 
Not meaſuring what uſe we made of them. | 
We never val'd this poor ſeat of England'z / 
And therefore, living hence, did give ourſelf 
To barbarous licence; As tis ever common, 
That men are merrieſt when they are from home. 
But tell the Dauphin,—I will keep my ftate ; 
Be like a king, and ſhew my fail of greatneſs, 
When I do rouſe me in my throne of France: 
For that I have laid by my majeſty, _ 
And plodded like a man for working-days ; 
But I will rife then with ſo full a glory, 
That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 
Yea, ſtrike the dauphin blind to look on us. 
And tell the plcaſant prince, - this mock of his 
Hath turn'd ” his balls to gun- ſtones; and his ſoul 


Shall 


So is the hazard; a place in the tennis-court into which the ball 
is ſometimes ſtruck. STEEVENSs. 

7 And therefore, living hence, — ] This expreſſion has ſtrength 
and energy: he never valued England; and therefore lived 
hence ; i. e. as if abſent from it. But the Oxford editor alters 
hence to here, WARBURTON. | 

Living hence means, I believe, withdrawing from the court, 
the place in which he is now ſpeaking. STEEVENS. | 

It is evident that the word &exce- implies here, The king ſays, 
that as he had lived from home (i. e. his throne of France) in a 
place he did not eſteem, he had been careleſs to obſerve the 
dignity and behaviour of a great king. REMaArKs. 

If hence means here, any one word, as Dr, johnſon has ſome- 
where obſerved, may ſtand for another. Tt undoubtedly does 
not ſignify here in the preſent paſſage ; and, if it did, it would 
render what follows, nonſenſe. Marone. ' | 

For that I have laid by] To qualify myſelf for this un- 
dertaking, I have deſcended from my ſtation, and ſtudied the 
arts of life in a lower character. Joho. ky 3.5 
The quarto 1600 and 16<8 read—for this. STEEVENS: 
922i, batt; to gun;/fones ?——) When ordnance was firſt 

uſed, they diſcharged balls, not of iron, but of ſtone. JohNsOx. 

' $0, Holinſhed, p. 947. About ſeaven of the clocke 
marched forward the light pieces of ordinance, with font and 
powder,” 


In 
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Shall ſtand:ſare gharged for, the waſteful xengeange 
That ſhall fly, with. chem F 1 80 4 


Shall this his,mack, mock out of their, dear 
Mock ,nagthers, from their ſons, mock. cafl 
And Furry en 4 unborn, 
That ſhall, have.gapſe.to.gurſe.the Dauphin's ſearn. 
But this, lies all wathin.the wi of pd, 


To whom I. do appgal ;, And, in whaſe name, 
Tell you the Pauphin, T.am coming on, 

To venge me as I. may, and to ꝓut, forth 
My rightful hand in a well-hallow'g cauſe. 


So, get you. hence in peace; and tell; che Dapphin, 
His jeſt will {axour, but of ſhallow, wit, 


When thaufands werp, more than did laugh at it.— 
Convey, them yvithlate.conduct, Fare you, well. 


oh "| Exexnt. Ambaſſadors. 
Exe. This was a merry mel e 
K. Henry. We hope to make the ſender bluſh at it. 
. Therefore, - my dords, omit, no happy hour, 
That may give furtherance to our expedition: 
For we have now no thought in us, but France; 
Save thoſe to God, that run bęfote our buſineſs, 
Therefore, let our proportions for OE TIT W 
ge ſoon collected; and all things thought upon, 
That may, with reaſonable ae. ad?” * 
More feathers, to pur wings; for, God before, 
Well chide this Dauphin at his father's door. 
Therefore, let evety man now taſk his thought, 
That this fair action may on foot be hrought: [Exeunt, 


In the Bur of ENGLAND it is ſaid that when, Henry the 
fifth hefore Hareflets received a taunting — * rom the Dau- 
phine of France, and a ton of tengis-balls, by way of contempt, 

« he anone lette, make tenea halles for the Dolfin (Henry“ 

türmnip) in all the haſle.that. they, myght and they were great 
* :460NNE&STONMES. for the.Dolbn to,playe with alle, But thi 
dl otgame at tennis was top, rough far the belieged when, Henn 
e playede 9 the tenes with his. harde GONNESTONES, &c. 
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bands ; 


les down ; 
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* 


Nane, Chirits. 


Chor. Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And ſilken dalliance in the wardrobe lies 
Now thrive the armourers, and honour's thought 
Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man: 
They ſell the paſture now, to buy the horſe; 
Following the mirror of all Chriſtian kings, 
With winged heels, as Engliſh Mercuries. 


9 Nox all the youth of England, —] I have replaced this chorus 
here, by the authority of the old folios ; and ended the firſt act, 
as the poet certainly intended. Mr. Pope removed it, becauſe, 
lays he, This chorus manifeſtly is intended to advertiſe the 
ö the change of the ſcene to Southaiupton; and there- 
fore ought to be placed juſt before that change, and not here.“ 
It is true, the ſpectators are to be informed, that, when they 
next ſee the king, they are to ſuppoſe him at Southampton. But 
this does not imply any neceſſity of this chorus being contiguous 
to that change. On the contrary, the very concluding lines 
vouch abſolutely againſt it: | 

But till the king come forth, and not till then, 

Ungio Seuthamptin do we ſhif our feenr. - . N 
For how abſurd is ſuch a notice, if the ſcene is to change ſo 
ſoon as ever the chorus quits the ſtage? Beſides, unleſs this cho- 
rus be prefixed to the ſcene betwixt Nym, Bardolph, &c. we 
ſhall draw the poet into another abſurdity. Piſtol, Nym, and 
Bardolph, are in this ſcene talking of going to the wars of France 
but the king had but juſt, at his quitting the ſtage, declared his 
reſolution of commencing this war : and without the interval of 
an act, betwixt the ſcene and the comic characters entering, how 
could they with any probability be informed of this intended ex- 


pedition? TrEroBALD. | 


[think Mr. Pope miſtaken in tranſpoſing this chorus, and 
Mr. Theobald in concluding the act with it. The chorus evi- 
dently introduces that which follows, not comments on that which 


| 7 7 and therefore rather begins than ends the act, and ſo 


have printed it. Dr. Warburton follows Mr. Pope. 
Jokxsox. 


Vor. VI. Ws - For 
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For now fits Expectation in the air; 
And hides a ſword, from hilts unto the point, 
With crowns imperial, crowns, and coronets, 
Promis'd to Harry, and his followers. 
The French, advis'd by good intelligence 
Of this moſt dreadful preparation, 
Shake in their fear; and with pale policy 
Scek to divert the Engliſh purpoſes. 
O England !—model to thy inward greatneſs, 
Like little body with a mighty heart, — 
What might'ſt thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural ! 
But ſee thy fault! France hath in thee found out 
A neſt of hollow boſoms, which ſhe fills 
Wich treacherouscrowns: and three corrupted men,— 
One, Richard earl of Cambridge; and the ſecond, 
Henry lord Scroop of Maſham ; and the third, 
Sir 1 homas Grey knjght of Northumberland, — 
Have for the gilt of France *, (O guilt, indeed!) 

| 18 Confirm'd 


For new fits Fæpectation in the air, 
And hides a ſcword, from hilts unto the point, | 
WW:th crowns imperial, &c.] The imagery is wonderfully 
fine, and the thought exquiſite. Eapectation fitting in the air 
deligns the height of their ambition; and the /aword hid from the 
halt to the point with crowns azd coronets, that all ſentiments of 
danger were loſt in the thoughts of glory. WarBuRrToON, 
he idea is taken from the ancient repreſentations of trophies 
in tapeſtry or painting. Among theſe it is very common to ſee - 
twords encircled with naval or mural crowns. Eæpectation is like- 
wile perſonified by Milton. Par. Left, b. vi. | ; 
0 while Eæpeclation ſtood 
In horror.“ STEEVENS. 
In the horſe armoury in the Tower of London, Edward III. is 
repreſented with two crowns on his ſword, alluding to the two 
kingdoms, France and England, of both which he was crowned 
heir. Perhaps the poet took the thought from this repreſenta- 
tion. "TOLLET- | | 
8 the gilt of France] Gilt, which in our author gene- 
rally ſigniſies a di/p/ay of god (as in this play, | | 
„Our gayneis and our git ate all beſmirch'd“ ) 
| | m 
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Confirm'd conſpiracy with fearful France; 


3 And by their hands this * grace of kings muſt die, 
(If hell and treaſon hold their promiſes) 


in the preſent inſtance means golden moncy. So, in An Alarum 
for London, 1602 : ; 
4% To ſpend the victuals of our citizens, 
„Which we can ſcarcely compaſs now for gil,” 
vie | SreEvxxs. 
3 And by their hands this grace of kings muf? die, 
(If hell and treaſon hold their promiſes,) 
Ere he take ſhip for France, and in Southampton, 
Linger your patience on; and well dige/t 
The abuſe of diftante, while ave force a play. 
The ſum is paid ; the traitors are agreed ; 
The king is ſet from London; and the ſcene 
1s now tranſported, gentles, to Southampton : | 
There is the play-houſe now, —] I ſuppoſe every one that 
reads theſe lines looks about for a meaning which he cannot find. 
There 1s no connection of ſenſe nor regularity of tranſition from 
one thought to the other. It may be ſuſpected that ſome lines 
are loſt, and in that caſe the ſenſe is irretrievable. I rather 
think, the meaning is obſcured by an accidental tranſpoſition, 
which I would retorm thus : 
And by their hands this grace of kings muff die, 
If hell and treaſon hold their promiſes. 
The ſum is paid, the traitors are agreed, 
The king is ſet from London, and the ſcene 
Is now tranſported, gentles, to Southampton, 
Fre he take ſhip for France, And in Southampton 
Linger your patience on, and well digeſt 
The abuſe of diſtance, while we force a play. 
| Tiere is the 22 10 — 
This alteration reſtores ſenſe, and probably the true ſenſe, The 
lines might be otherwiſe ranged, but this order pleaſes me beſt. 
Jouns0Ns 
bis grace of kings—] i. e. he who does greateſt honour to 
the title. By the ſame kind of phraſeology the uſurper in Han- 
let is called the Vice of kings, i. e. the opprobrium of them. 
| | WARBURTON, 
Shakſpeare might have found this phraſe in Chapman's tranila- 
tion of the firſt book of Homer, 1598: | 
oy with her the grace of Kings, 
% Wile Ithacus aſcende 0 
Again, in the 24th book: 


« Idxzus, guider of the mules, diſcern'd this grace of men.” 
| STEEVYENS. 


V4 Ere 
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Ere he take ſhip for France, and in Southampton. 
Linger your patience on; and well digeſts 
The abuſe of diſtance, 5 while we force a play. 
The ſum is paid; the traitors are agreed ; 

The king is ſet from London; and the ſcene 

Is now tranſported, gentles, to Southampton : 
There is the play-houſe now, there muſt you fit : 
And thence to France fhall we convey you ſafe, 
And bring you back, charming the narrow ſeas ? 
To give you gentle paſs ; for, if we may, 

3 We'll not offend one ſtomach with our play. 

9 But, *till the king come forth, and not till then, 
Unto Southampton do we ſhift our ſcene, - | Exit, 


. 


0 well igen] The folio, in which only theſe choruſes are 
found, reads, and perhaps rightly, —we'// digeſt. . STEEVENS. 

6 —while we ]} Theſe two words have been added by the 
modern editors, and (as it ſhould ſeem) very properly. Co 
force a play, is to produce a play by compelling many circum- 
ftanccs into a narrow compaſs. STEEVENS. | | 
charming the narrow ſeas] Though Ben Jonſon was in- 
debted, as we are told, to the kindneſs of Shakſpeare for the 
introduction of his firſt piece, Every Man in his Humour, on 
the ſtage, and though our author had performed a part in it, 
2 in the prologue to that play, as in many other places, 

as endeavoured to ridicule and depretiate him: 

& He rather prays you will be pleaſed to ſee 

% One ſuch to-day, as other plays ſhould be, 

&« Where neither chorus avaſts you ver the ſeas, & c.“ 
When this prologue was written is unknown. The envious 
author of it, however, did not publiſh it till 1616, the yeur of 
Shakſpeare's death. MarLoNE. | 

* Well nat offend one Jiomach—] That is, you fhall pais the 
ſca without the qualms of ſea ſickneſs, Jouxsox. 

9 But, ill the king come forth, —] Here ſeems to be ſomething 
omitted. Sir T. Hanmer reads: 

But when the king comes forth, 
which, as the paſſage now ſtands, is neceſſary, Theſe lines ob- 
ſcure as they are, refute Mr, Pope's conjectures on the true place 
of the chorus; tor they ſhew that ſomething is to interveue be- 
fore the ſcene changes to Southampton. Joaunsow, 

The Canons of Criticiſm read: | 

40 and but till then.“ 

And the Revi/al approves the correction. STEEVENS. 


SCENE 
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8 


Before Quickly's houſe in Eaſſcbeap. 


Enter corporal Nym, and keutenant Bardolph. 


9 Bard. Well met, corporal. 
Nym. Good-morrow, * lieutenant Bardolph. 
Bard. What, are ancient Piſtol and you friends 
yet? 
Nym. For my part, I care not: I ſay little; but 
when time ſhall ſerve, there ſhall be ſmiles; — but 


that 


9 Bard. Well met, corporal.) I have choſe to begin the ſecond 
act here, becauſe each act may cloſe regularly with a chorus. 
Not that I am perſuaded this was the poet's intention, to mark 
the intervals of his acts, as the chorus did on the old Grecian 
ſtage. He had no occaſion of this ſort : ſince, in his time, the 

auſes of action were filled up, as now, with a leſſon of muſic: 
Fut the reaſons for this diſtribution are explained before. 


| TurobaLp. 
I have already ſhewn why in this edition the act begins with 
the chorus, Toaurgson. 


1 


lieutenant Bardolph.] At this ſcene begins the connec» 
tion of this play with the latter parc of King Henry IV. The 
characters would be indiſtinct, and the incidents unintelligible, 
without the knowledge of what paſſed in the two foregoing plays, 
Joanson. 

2 —there ſhall be ſmiles; -] I ſuſpect ſmiles to be a marginal 
direction crept into the text. It is natural for a man, when he 
threatens, to break off abruptly, and conclude, But that ſhall be 
as it may. But this fantaſtical fellow is made to ſmile diſdainfully 
while he threatens; which circumſtance was marked for the 
player's direction in the margin. WARBURTON. 

I do not remember to have met with theſe marginal d:rections 
for expreſſion of countenance in any of the old copies : neither 
do I ſee occaſion for Dr. Warburton's emendation, as it is vain 
to ſeek the preciſe meaning of every whimſical expreſſion em- 
ployed by this eccentric character. Nym, however, havin 
expreſſed his indifference about the continuance of Piſtol's 
friendſhip, might have added, oben time ſerves there ſhall be 
ſmiles, 1. e, he ſhould be merry, even though he was to loſe it ; 
or, that his face would be ready with a ſmile as often as occa- 
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that ſhall be as it may. I dare not fight; but I wit 
wink, and hold out mine iron: It is a ſimple one; 
but what though ? it will toaſt cheeſe; and it will 
endure cold as another man's ſword will : and there's 
* the humour of it, 
Hard. I will beſtow a breakfaſt, to make you 
friends; *and we'll be all three ſworn brothers to 

France: let it be ſo, good corporal Nym. | 
Mm. Faith, I will live fo long as I may, that's 
the certain of itz and, when I cannot live any longer, 
Iwill do as I may: that is my reſt, that is the ren 
dezvous of it. | 
Bard, It is certain, corporal, that he is married to 
Nell Quickly; and, certainly, ſhe did you wrong; 

for vou were troth-plight to her. h 
Mm. I cannot tell; things muſt be as they may. 
Ten may fleep, and they may have. their throats 
about them at that time ; and, ſome ſay, knives have 
edges. It muſt be as it may; though ? patience be 
"WY 


ſion ſhow'd call one out into ſervice, though Piſtol, who had 
excited ſo many, was no longer near him. Dr. Farmer, however, 
with great probability would read——/mites, i. e. blows, a word 
uſed in the midland counties. STEEVENS. | | 
3 tb humour fit.] The folio reads, —and there's an end, 
| STEEVENS, - 

4 —and we'll all be ſworn brothers to France.] We fhould read, 
abe all go ſworn brothers to France, or, we'll all be ſworn brothers 
in France. JOHNSON. S 

The humour of fevers brothers ſhould be open'd a little. In 
the times of adventure, it was uſual for two chiefs to bind 
themſelves to ſhare in each other's fortune, and divide their ac- 
quiſitions between them. So, in the Conqueror's expedition, 
Robert de Oily, and Roger de Ivery, were fratres jurati ; and 
Robert gave one of the honours he received to his ſworn brother 
Roger. So thele three ſcoundrels ſet out for France, as if they 
were going to make a conqueſt of the kingdom. WAALLEx. 

5 patience be @ tir'd Mare.. J The folio reads, by cor- 
ruption, tired name! from which fir T. Hanmer, fſagacicuſly 
enough, derived tired dame. Mr. Theobald retrieved from the 
quarto tired mare, the true reading. JouNsoN, 
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a tir'd mare, yet ſhe will plod. There muſt be con- 
cluſions. Well, I cannot tell. 


Enter Piſtol, and Quickly, 


Bard. Here comes ancient Piſtol, and his wife :— 
ood corporal, be patient here. How now, mine 
hoſt Piſtol ? | 

Piſt. Baſe tyke*, call'ſt thou me—hoſt ? 

Now, by this hand I ſwear, I ſcorn the term ; 
Nor ſhall my Nell keep lodgers. 

Quicꝶh. No, by my troth, not long: for we cannot 
lodge and board a dozen or fourteen gentlewomen, 
that live honeſtly by the prick of their needles, but it 
will be thought we keep a bawdy-houſe ſtraight — O 

h well- 


though patience be a tir*d mare, ye! ſhe will plod.] So, in 
Pierce's Supererogation, or a New Praiſe of the Old Ae, &c. Si- 
lence is a flave in a chaine, and patience the common packhor/e of 
the world.“ STEEVENS. | 

6 Baſe tyke,—] Tike is a ſmall kind of dog. SrEEVENS. 

7 O weli-a-day, lady, if he be not hewn novo] I cannot under- 
ſtand the drift of this expreſſion. If he be not he: muſt ſig- 
nify, if he be not cut down; and in that caſe the very thing 1s 
ſuppoſed which Quill was apprehenſive of, But I rather 
think her fright ariſes upon ſeeing the {words drawn, and I have 
ventured to make a flight alteration accordingly. Jf he be not 
drawn, for, if be bas not his ſword drawn, is an expreſſion fami- 
liar to our poet. THEOBALD. | 

I have not diſturbed Mr, Theobald's emendation ; but yet I 

think we might read—if he be not w_ To hack and Heu 
is a common yulgar exprefſion. So, in ¶ you know not me you 
know Nobody, by Heywood, 163z3.—** Bones o'me, he would 
beau it.” Again, in K. Edward III. 1599: 

„The fin is more to hack and heww poor men.“ 
292 in the metrical romance of Guy Earl of Warwick, bl. l. 
no date: | | 

„The noble knights with ſpear and ſhield, 

Lay all heaven in the field,” | 

The ſame expreſſion occurs many times in the ſame book. 
After all (as the late Mr. Guthrie obſerved) to be bees might 
mean, to be drunk. There is, > wh a low phraſe in uſe on the 
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well-a-day, lady, if he be not drawn now! We ſhall 


ſee wilful adultery and murder committed. 

Bard. Good lieutenant, good corporal, offer no- 
thing here | 

u. nt! 88 

Pi/!. Piſh for thee, Iceland dog ! thou prick- ear'dꝰ 
cur of Iceland! 8 on 

| Quick. 


ſame occaſion, which is not much unlike it; viz, “ he is ent.“ 
& Such a one was c a little laſt night.“ & 
| $0, in the Witty Fair One, by Shirley, 1633: 

„ Then, fir, there is the cut of your leg. — 

„ —that's when a'man is drunk, is it not? 
Do not ſtagger in your judgment, for this cut is the grace 
of your body.” | 
Again, in the London Chaunticleres, 1659: ——ywhen the cups 
of canary have made our heads friſk; oh how we ſhall foot it 
when we can ſcarce ſtand, and caper when we are cut in the leg!” 
Again, in Deckar's Gs Hornbook, 16009: to accept the 
courteſy of the cellar when it is offered you by the drawers (and 
you muſt know that kindneſs neyer creepes upon them but when 

they fee you almoſt ch to the ſhoulders), &c.” STEEVENS. 

I.! he quarto confirms Mr. 1 heobald's emendation. It reads— 
& O Lord, here's corporal Nym's, now we ſhall have wilful- adul- 
tery, &c,” After * Nym's,” the words—favord drawn, or fword 
nut, are manifeſtly omitted by the careleſſneſs of the compolitor, 
Throughout this play, the editor of the quarto copy, which 
was probably taken down in ſhort-hand, during the repreſenta» 
tion, ſeems to have given the ſenſe of many paſſages, as well as 
he N pick it up, without much regarding the author's 
words. | | 

Surely, /ady has crept into this paſſage by the compoſitor's 
eye glancing on the preceding word. It ſeems to have no means 
ing here. MaLone. | EIS 

Lady may be no more than a vulgar invocation to our Bleſſed 
Lady, for io the Bleſſed Virgin was anciently called. | 
| | f ; STEEVENS. 

8 — land dog; ] I believe we ſhould read Icelaud dg. He 
ſeems to allude to an account credited in Elizabeth's time, that 
jn the north there was a nation with human bodies and dogs 
heads. Jouxsox. 2 | | | 

The quartos confirm Dr. Johnſon's conjecture. STEEvENs, 

Iceland dog is probably the true reading; yet we often meet 
with aud. Drayton, in his —_— mentions wa#er-fogs, and 
Handi. And John Taylor dedicates his Sculler, ** To the _— 
| „ | kenne 
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Ovick. Good corporal Nym, ſhew the valour of a 
man, and put up thy ſword. | | 
Nym. * Will you ſhog off? I would have you 


ſolus. ; 


Piſt. Solus, egregious dog? O viper vile! 
The /olus in thy moſt marvellous face; 
The folus in thy teeth, and in thy throat, 


kennel of Antichriſt's hounds, prieſts, . friars, monks, and je- 
ſuites, maſtiffs, mongrels, and, blood hounds, bobtaile- tikes. 


FARMER, 

So, in Ram-Alley, or Merry-tricks, 1611: 

„ vou ſhall have jewels, 
© A baboon, a parrot, and an Eeland dog.” 
Perhaps this kind of dog was then in vogue for the ladies to carry 
about with them. 
So, in Two Wiſe Men; and all the reft Fools: 
„Enter Levitia, cum Pediſequa, her perriwig of dog's hair 
white, &c.“ 
*© Tne head is a dog, tis a mermaid, half dog, half woman.” 
No, tis but the hair of a dog in ſaſpion, pulled from theſe 
Iceland dogs. | | | 
Again: E for torturing of theſe 7ce/ang imps, with eradicat- 
ing their fleeces, thereby to enjoy the roots,” | 
Again, in the Preface to Swetnam's Arraignment of Women, 161 : 

&© But if I had brought little dogs from Iceland, or fine 
glaſſes from Venice, &c.“ So | 

It appears from a proclamation in Rymer's Forgera, that in the 
reign of Hen, V. the Engliſh had a fiſhery on the coaſts of Nor- 
way and fceland; and Holinſhed, in his Deſcription of Britain, 

231, ſays, „we have ſholts or curs dailie brought out of Je- 
„ STEEVENS. * 

A prick-ear'd eur is likewiſe in the liſt of dogs enumerated in 

the Booke of Huntyng, &c.. bl. I. no date: | | 
6% trindle-tails and prick-ear'd curs. STEEVENS, 

9 wn—pfick-ear'd cur] There were newly come to the citie 
* two young men that were Romans which ranged up and downe 
& the ſtreetes with their cars upright.” Painters Palace of Plea- 
fare. This is ſaid of two ſharpers, and ſeems to explain the term 
pricł-car d. HEenpzRrRSON. | = 

: Will you ſhog off *—] This cant word is uſed in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Coxcomt : 

Come, pr'ythee, let us /hog . 


Again, in Paſquiliand Katharine, 1601 : 


8 — thus it ſbogges,” i. e. thus it goes. STEEVENS, 


And 
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And in thy hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, perdy ; * 
And, which is worſe, within thy naſty mouth?! 
I do retort the /o/us in thy bowels : 
For can talk; and Piſtol's cock is up, 
And flaſhing fire will follow. 
Nym. ] am not Barbaſon ; you cannot conjure me. 
I have an humour to knock you indifferently well : 
If you grow foul with me, Piſtol, I will ſcour you 
with my rapier, as I may, in fair terms; If you 
would walk off, I would prick your guts a little, in 
good terms, as I may; and that's the humour of 
it, 
Pit. O braggard vile, and damned furious wight ! 
The grave doth gape, and“ doating death is near; 
Therefore exhale 7”. 
Bard. Hear me, hear me what I fay :—he that 
ſtyikes the firſt ſtroke, III run him up to the hilts, as 
I am a ſoldier, 


e IO TT 


? ——in thy. hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw perdy] Such was 
the coarſe language in uſe comes He ni brawlers. So in the 
Life and Death of William Summers, Sc. | 

Thou lyeſt in thy ¶roat and in thy guts.“ 
DTEEVENS., 


I ccc 


3 — thy naſty month] The quartos read: 
; — iu mouth. STEEVENS. 

4 For I can take ;—] I know not well what he can tate. The 
quarto reads alt. In our author zo take, is ſometimes to blaft, 
which ſenſe may ſerve in this place. Jonans0N. | | 

5 I am not Barbaſon; you cannot conjure me.] Barbeſon is the name 
of a dæmon mentioned in the Merry Wives of Windſcr, Vol. I. 
p 313. OTEEVENS. | 


6 doating death is near ;,—) The quarto has groaning death, 
| | Jounson. 
7 Therefore exhale=——] Exhale, I believe, here ſignifies drazv, 
or in PiſtoPs language, lug out. 


The ſtage direction in the old copy, which ought to be pre- 
ſerved [they drawe], confirms this explanation, 


MaALoNE. 
Therefore exhale means only—therefore die, a threat common 
enough among dramatick heroes of a higher rank than Piſtol, 
who only expreſſes this idea in the fantaſtick language, peculiar 
to his character. STEEVENS, | | 
| Piſt. 
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Pit. An oath of mickle might ; ; and fury ſhall 


abate. 
Give me thy fiſt, thy fore-foot to me give; 
Thy ſpirits are moſt tall. 
Nym. I will cut thy throat, one time or other, in 
fair terms; that is the humour of it. 
Piſt. Coupe le gorge, that is the word? —I defy thee 
ain. 
o hound ON Crete, think'ſt thou my ſpouſe to get ? 
No; to the ſpital go, 
And from the powdering tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Crefſid's kind *, 
Doll Tear-ſheet ſhe by name, and her eſpouſe: 
I have, and I will hold, the guondam Quickly 
For the only the ; : and—Payca, there's enough; 
go to ?, 


Enter the Boy, 


Boy. Mine hoſt Piſtol, you muſt come to my maſ- 
ter, —and you hoſteſs ;—he is very fick, and would 
to bed. Good Bardolph, put thy noſe between his 
ſheets, and do the office of a wermmg: pan: faith, 
he's very ill. 

Bard. Away, you rogue. | 

Quick. By my troth, he'll' yield the crow a pud- 
ding one of theſe days: the king has kill'd his heart. 


Good huſband, come home preſently. 
Exit Duickly. 
Bard. Come, ſhall I make you two friends? We 


> the . kite of Creſſid's kind.] The ſame expreſſion 
occurs in Green's Card of Fancy, 1601 : What Dry is to 
be found in ſuch 47 of Crefſid's kind?” | 
Again, in Gaſcoigne's Daz Bartholomew of Bathe, 1 587 : 
Nor ſeldom ſeene in 4ites of Crefſides kinde.” 
| Shakſpeare might deſign a ridicule on the laſt of theſe paſſages.” 
STEEVENS. 
9 m— h;; en}; go to. 
The firſt folio reads, there's enough 10 go to. STEEVENS. 1 
nu 
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muſt to France together ; Why, the devil, ſhould we 
keep knives to cut one another's throats ? 

Fiſt. Let floods o'erſwell, and fiends for food howl 

on | 

Nym. You'll pay me the eight ſhillings I won of 
you at betting ? 

P:/t. **Baſe is the flave that pays. 

Nym. That now I will have; that's the humour of 
it. 

Piſt. As manhood ſhall compound; Puſh home. 
[They draw. 
Bard. By this ſword, he that makes the firſt thruſt, 
PII Kill him; by this ſword, I will, 

Piſt. Sword ! is an oath, and oaths muſt have their 
courſe, 

Bard. Corporal Nym, an thou wilt be friends, be 
friends: an thou wilt not, why then be enemies with 
me too. Pr'ythee, put up. 

Nym. I ſhall have my eight ſhillings, I won of "ou 
at betting * 

Pit. A noble ſhalt thou have, and preſent Pay > ; 
And liquor likewiſe will I give to thee, 
And friendſhip ſhall combine, and brotherhood : 
FI live by Nym, and Nym ſhall live by me 
Is net this juſt ?—for I ſhall ſutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 
Give me thy hand. 

Mm. I ſhall have my noble? 

Pi. In caſh moſt juſtly paid. 
m. Well then, that's the humour of it. 


Re-enter Quickly, 


Quick. As ever you came of women, come in 
quickly to Sir John: Ah, poor heart! he is ſo ſhak d 


Baſe is the ſlave that þays.] Perha ho tht expreſſion was pro- 


verbial, I meet with it in The fair 'd of the Weift, by Hey» 
wood, 1631: g 


„My motto ſhall be, Baſe is the man that pays.” 
OTEEVENS» 


, 
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of a burning quotidian tertian, that it is moſt lament- 
able to behold. Sweet men, come to him. 

Nym. The king hath run bad humours on the 
knight, that's the even of it. | 

Pi/t. Nym, thou haſt ſpoke the right; 
His heart is fracted, and corroborate. 

Nym. The king is a good king: but it muſt be as 
it may ; he paſſes ſome humours and careers, 

Piſt. Let us condole the knight; for, lambkins, 
we will live. | [Exeunt. 


SCENE UH. 
Soithampton. 
Enter Exeter, Bedford, and Weſtmoreland, 
Bed. *Fote God, his grace 1s bold, to truſt theſe 


traitors. 


Exe. They ſhall be apprehended by and by. 
Mes. How ſmooth and even they do bear them- 
| ſelves ! 

As if allegiance in their boſoms ſat, 
Crowned with faith, and conſtant loyalty. 

Bed. The king hath note of all that they intend, 
By interception which they dream not of. 

Exe. Nay, but the man that was his bedfellow *, 

wy Whom 


? that a, his bedfellow,] So, Holinſned. The ſaid Lord 
Scroop was in ſuch favour with the king, that he admitted him 
lometime to be his bedfellow.” The familiar appellation of bed- 
Jellow, which appears ſtrange to us, was common among the an- 
cient nobility, There is a letter from the th earl of North- 
umberland (till preſerved in the collection of the preſent duke) 
addreſſed ** To his beloved couſyn Thomas Arundel, &c.“ which 
begins, * Bedfellow, after my moſt harte recommendation ;” 
OO, in a comedy called 4 Knack to know-a Knave, 1594: 

Vet, for thou waſt once bedfellow to a king, 
And that I lov'd thee as my ſecond ſelf, &c.“ 
Again, in Look about You, 1600 ; 
2 „ 
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Whom he hath cloy'd and grac d with princely 


favours, — 
That he ſhould, for a foreign purſe, ſo ſell 
His ſovereign's life * to death and treachery ! 


[ Trumpets found. 
Enter the King, Scroop, cambridge, Grey, and . 


ants. 


K. Hen. Now fits the wind fair, and we will 
aboard. 
My lord of Cambridge, —and my kind lord of Maſh- 
am, 

And you, my gentle knight, give me your thoughts: 
Think you not, that the powers we bear with us, 
Will cut their paſſage through the force of France; 
Doing the execution, and the act, 
For which we have in head aſſembled them? 


Scroop. No doubt, my liege, if each man do his 
beſt. 


66 ——1f I not err | 
Thou art the prince's ward. 
*% ——— I am his ward, his chamberlain and 8 ew.“ 
Again, in Cynthia's Revenge, 1613 : 
„Her I'll beſtow, and without prejudice, | 
On thee alone, my noble bedfeilow.”” STEEVENS. 
3 —cloy'd and grac d] Thus the quarto; the folio reads 
dull d and eloy'd, Perhaps dull'd is a miſtake for hd. 
SrEEVENS. 
4 —to death and treachery !] Here the quartes inſert a line 
omitted in all the following editions. 
Exet. O the lord of Maſham! JonansoNn. 
5 Now fits the wind fair——] The quarto of 1600, reads 
Now, firs, the wind is fair= 
which may be right. MAaLoNE. 
© For which awe have in head efſembled them?) This is not an 
Eng iſh phraſeology. I am perſuaded Shakſpeare wrote: 
Hor which wwe have in aid aſſembled them ? 
alluding to the tenures of thoſe times, WarBuRTOR. 
t is ſtrange that the commentator ſhould forget a word ſo 
eminently oblervable in this writer, as head, for ax army formed. 
| JouNs0N. 


K. Fer 
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K. Henry. I doubt not that: fince we are well per- 

Tuaded, 
We carry not a heart with us from hence, 
That grows not in a fair conſent with ours; 
Nor leave not one behind, that doth not wiſh 
Succeſs and conqueſt to attend on us. 

Cam. Never was monarch better fear'd, and lov'd, 
Than is your majeſty ; there's not, I think, a ſubject, 
That fits in heart-grief and uneafineſs 
Under the ſweet ſhade of your government. 

Grey. Even thoſe, that were your father's enemies, 
Have fieep'd their galls in honey; and do ſerve you 


With 7 hearts create of duty and of zeal, 


K. Henry. We therefore have great cauſe of thank- 
fulneſs; | 
And ſhall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than quittance of deſert and merit, 
According to the weight and worthineſs. 
Scroop. So ſervice ſhall with ſteeled finews toil ; 
And labour ſhall refreſh itſelf with hope, 
To do your grace inceſſant ſervices. | 
K. Henry. We judge no leſs. —Uncle of Exeter, 
Enlarge the man committed yeſterday, 
That rail'd againſt our perſon : we conſider, 
It was exceſs of wine that ſet him on; 
And, on his more advice, we pardon him. 
Scroop. That's mercy, but too much ſecurity ; 
Let him be puniſh'd, ſovereign ; left example 


Breed, by his ſufferance, more of ſuch a kind. 


K. Henry. O, let us yet be merciful. 
Cam. So may your highnels, and yet puniſh too. 
Grey. Sir, you ſhew great mercy, if you give him 
lite, 
After the taſte of much correction. 


1. ears ercate—] Hearts compounded or made up of duty no 
zeal. JOHNSON, - 


more evvice—] On his. return to more coolneſi of mind. 
Jonxsox. 


K. Henry. 
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H. — Alas, your; too much e and care "of 


2 "2 me 
Are beavy err gainſt this poor wretch, Jos 
If little faults, ? proceeding on diſtemper, : 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our eye, 
When capital crimes, chew'd, ſwallow'd, 200 di- 
8 | eſted, 
Appart before us? We'll yet enlarge that man, 
Though Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey, —in their 
dear care 
And tender preſervation of our perſon.— 
Would have him puniſh d. And now to our * 
cauſes 3— 
Who are the late commiſtoners ? _. 
Cam. I one, my lord; 
Your hi ghneſs bade me aſk for it ders 
— So did you me, my liege. 
Grey. And me, . my royal ſovereign. 
K. Henry. Then, Richard, earl of Cambridge, there 
is yours; 
There yours, lord Scroop of Maſham ;—and, fir 
knight, 


FT Is # 4 - 


„ proceeding on diftemper—] i. e. ſudden paſſions, 
WARBURTON, 

Perturbation of mind. Temper is equality or calmneſs of mind, 
from an equipoiſe or due mixture of paſſions. Diftempur of mind 
is the predominance of a paſſion, as W body I is the pre- 
dominance of a humour. ſouNsOR. 

It has been juſt ſaid by the king that, it 5vas exceſs of qwine that 
fot him on, and 4 Hemper may therefore mean intoxication. Dij- 
temper d in liquor, is ſtill a common expreſſion. Chapman, in his 
epicedium on the Death of Prince Henry 1612, has perſonified this 
diftemper : 


FPV OY A PR EI OR GD , ]˙ ].... EEE EL TIEN © op E 
mY * 


% Frantick diffemper, and hare- ey d unreſt.. 
And Brabantio ſays, that Roderigo is: 

Full of ſupper and dien ring draughts.“ 
Again, Holinſhed, Vol. III. p. 626, i ad at. him wine and 
ſtrong drink in ſuch exceflive ſort, that he was therewith <iftem- 
Perca, and reel'd as he went.“ STEBVENS, 

. abe. flretch our ce, —] If we may not wink at 

kmall fauits, how wide. ge vos open our es at great ? Jon KSON « 


Grey 
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Grey of Northumberland, this ſame is yours 
Read them; and know, I know your worthineſs.— 
My lord of Weſtmoreland, —and uncle Exeter, — 
We will Oy to-night —Why, how now, gentle- 
men 
What ſee you in thoſe papers, that you loſe 
So much complexion ?—look ye, how they change! 
Their cheeks are paper.—Why, what read you there, 
That hath fo cowarded and chas'd your blood 
Out of appearance? 
Cam. I do confeſs my fault; 
And do ſubmit me to your highneſs' merey. 
Grey. Scroop. To which we all appeal. 
K. Henry. The mercy, that was * quick 4 in us but 
late, 
By your own counſel is ſuppreſs'd and kill'd : 


'You muſt not dare, for ſhame, to talk of mercy ; 


For your own reaſons turn into your boſoms, 

As dogs upon their maſters, worrying them, — 

See you, my princes, and my noble peers, 

Thete Engliſh monſters ! My lord Cambridge here,— 
You kriow, how apt our love was, to accord 

To furniſh him with all appertinents 

Belonging to his honour ; and this man 

Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conſpir'd, 
And ſworn unto the practices of France. 


To kill us here in Hampton : to the which, 


This knight,—no lefs for bounty bound to us 

Than Cambridge is, —hath likewiſe ſworn. - But O! 
What ſhall I ſay to thee, lord Scroop ; thou cruel, 
Ingrateful, ſavage, and inhuman creature ! 

Thou, that didſt bear the key of all my counſels, 
That knew'ſt the very bottom of my ſoul, - 
That almoſt might'ſt have coin'd me into gold, 
Would'ft thou have practis d on me for thy uſe ? 
May it be poſhible, that foreign hire 


Vor. VI. Could 
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Could out of thee extract one ſpark of evil, 
That might annoy my finger? tis fo ſtrange, 
That, though the truth of it ſtands off as groſs 


As black from white, my eye will ſcarcely ſee it. 
TFTreaſon, and murder, ever kept together, 


As two yoke-devils [worn to either ã purpoſe, 
Working fo groſsly in a natural cauſe, 

That me did not whoop at them: 
But thou, gainſt all proportion, didſt bring in 600 
Wonder, to wait on treaſon, and on murder: 
And whatſoever cunning, fiend it was, 5 . 
That wrought upon thee ſo prepoſterouſ , 
He hath got the voice in hell for excellence: _ 
And other devils, that ſuggeſt by treaſons, 

Do botch and bungle up damnation 

With patches, colours, and with forms. being de 
From gliſtering ſemblances of piety; 

But“ he, that temper'd thee, bade thee ſtand up, 
Gave thee no inftance why thou ſhoutd'fdo treaſon, _ 
Unleſs to dub thee with the name of traitor. 
if that ſame demon, that hath yer thee thus, 


ae Should 


* 
110 1 


, wad ad the trath fand 95 ges 
As black and aubite, | 
Though the truth be as apparent arr viſible as Black and w vhite 
contiguous to cach other. To fand of is etre releviy to be pro- 
miner to the eye, as the ſtrong parts on a picture. Jctnson. 
4 Treaſon and murder. Wh at fol Wd to the end of this 
ſpeech is additional fince the firſt edition. 7 80 I, 
5 Working Jo groſily } Gro/ily for commonly, whieh the Ox- 
tord editor not underſtanding, alters it to c/o/cly. 


Wan zus rox. 
Groſsly is neither cloely nor cotmonly, but palfably ; with a plain 
and vitible connexion of cauſe and effect. fod ds 
* Ant other devils that ſue ge, &,] The reaſoning, I Ward 
requires that we ould read——For other devil 
8 — Th 9 why nd 
| e that temper? thee on ou 4 may ſtand 
for formed or moulded, yet 1 tancy tempted with the author” 1 word, 
for it auſwers better to ae in the oppoſition. 9 
. |  Tenger'd 
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Should with his lion gait walk the whole world, 
He might return to 'vaſty Tartar back *, 
And tell the legions—1 can never win 

A ſoul ſo eaſy as that Engliſhman's. 

9 Oh, how baft thou with jealouſy infected 

The ſweetneſs of affiance! Shew men dutiful ? 


sf 


Why, ſe didſt thou: Seem they grave and learned) 
Why, ſo didſt thou: Come they of noble family? 


Why, ſo didſt thou: Seem they religious? 
Why, ſo didſt thou: Or are they ſpare in diet; 
Free from groſs paſſion, or of mirth, or anger; 
Conſtant in ſpirit, not ſwerving with the blaod ; 
* Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt complement ; 


Temper*d, T believe, is the true reading. Falſtaff ſays of 


Not 


Shal, 


low, that he has him * femperiag between his thumb and finger.“ 
1 | STEEVENS. 

Dr. Johnſon's emendation 1s ſtrongly ſup „ hot only by 

the word /ugge/?, which he has mentioned, bur likewiſe by thg 


foregoing and ſubſequent lines: 
And whatſoever cunning fend it was 
«© That 4wrovght upon thee——” 


Ik that ſame dzmon that hath gal thee thus 


| MaLoNns, * 
Day Tartar] i. e. Tartarus, the fabled place of futyng 


| puniſhment, Sa, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 613 . 


„With Aconitum that in Tartar ſprings,” S$S1gty ms, 


9 Ob, how haſt thou with jealouſy in faded 
The {weerneſs of affignce ! ] b 


Shakſpeare urges this aggravation of the guilt of treaghery with 
great judgment. One of the worſt conſequences of breach of 
truſt is the diminution of that confidence which makes the haps 
__ of life, and the diſſemination of tuſpicion, which is the poie 


on of ſociety. JouNngoN. 
* Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeff 
that is, fulneſſy, WARBURTON, 


complement j Modeſt complement, 


This note will not much help the reader, 'unleſs he knows to 
what fullneſi is to be applied. | take the meaning to be this. 
The king, having mentioned Særoop's temperange in diet, paſſes 
on to his deceney in dreſs, and ſays, that he was decked in modeff 
complement ; that is, he was decorated with ornaments, but fuch 


3 might be worn without vain oſtentation. Complement meang 
ſomething more than . ſo complenzent in language is 
: W 
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Not working, with the eye, without the ear, 
And, but in purged judgment, truſting neither? 
| Such, and fo finely boulted, didſt thou ſeem : 
And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 
*To mark the tull-fraught man, the beſt endu'd, 
With ſome ſuſpicion. f will weep for thee; 
For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 
Another fall of man. -—— Their faults are open, 
Arreſt them to the anſwer of the law; — 


And God acquit them of their practices! 
Exe. | arreſt thee of high treaſon, by the name of 
Richard earl of Cambridge. | 


what we ſay ad conciliandam gratiam, more than is ſtrictly or liter- 
ally meant. JoyN80N., 

Complement has in this inſtance the ſame ſenſe as in Lowe's 
Labow's Laſt, Act I. Complem-nts, in the age of Shakſpeare, 
meant the ſame as accompli/hments in the preſent one, STEEVENS, 

? Not working with the eye without the ear.—] He is here 
giving the character of a complete gentleman ; and ſays, he did 
not. truſ the rye without the confirmation of his ear, But when 
men have eye fight pron, they think they have ſuſſicient evi- 
dence, and do not ſtay for the confirmation of an hearſay, 
Prudent men, on the contrary, won't truſt the credit of the ear, 
till it be confirmed by the demonſtration of the eye. And this 
4s that conduct for which the king would here commend him, So 
that we mult read: 

Net working with the ear, but with the eye. 

| WARBURTON. 
The author's meaning I ſhould have thought not to difficult to 
find, as that an emendation ſhould have been propoſed. The 
king means to ſay of Scroop, that he was a cautious man, who 
knew that front? nulla fidis, that a ſpecious appearance was de- 
ceitful, and therefore did not work with the eye without the ear, 
did not truſt the air or look of any man till he had tried him by 


e enquiry aud converſation. Surely this the character of a prudent 


Ss # 
. $ * * 


man. FOHNSON. | 
3 —ard /o finely boulted, did? thou ſeem:] i. e. refined or 
* purged from all faults. Pope. 
Boulted is the fame with /ifted, and has conſequently the mean- 
1 ing of refined. JOuNSON. | . 
To make rhe full-fraught man,-) We ſhould read: 


7 
W 
a 


— 


| io DIEM To mark the full-fraught man, 
© L e. marked by the blot he ſpeaks of in the preceding line. 
| WARBURTON» 
I arreſt 
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Than l do at this hour joy o'er myſelf, 


and to his children of her begotten. 
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I arreſt thee of high treuſon, by: the nate of Henry 
lord Scroop of Maſham. 

I arreſt thee of high tieaſop, by the name of Tho- 
mas Grey, knight of Northumberland. | 

S:roop: Our purpoſes God juſtly bath diſcover' d; 

And FErepent'my/fault, more than my death; 
Which I beſeech your highneſs to forgive, 
Although my body pay the price of it. 


Cam. For mie, —the gold of F rance did tor babe 
Although 1 did admit it as a motive, 


The ſooner to effect what intended : £775 4258 
But God be thanked for prevention; e 
Which I in ſufferance heartily will rejoice, 
Beſeeching God, and you, to pardon me. 1 Af 
Grey. Never did faithful ſubject more rejoice 
At the diſcov ery of moſt dangerous treaſon, 


W 12 \ 


- " 


Preyented from a damned enterprize : 


ca 3 5 kalt, * nat ned —_— erw PET 1 


AK. tho. 


TI me, ay 70 1 France 4d not ſeduce; J. Holinſhed, * 54e. 
Aut from Hall, that „ diverſe write that Kichard earle of 
Cambridge did not conſpire with the lord Scroope and Thomas 
Graie for, the murthering of king Henrie to pleaſe the F rench 


king withall, but onlie to the intent to exalt to the crow ne his 


brother in- law Edmunde, earl of March, as heire ta Lionell duke 
of Clarence; after the death of which earle of March, for di- 


verſe ſecret impediments not able to have iſſue, the carl of Cam- 
bridge was ſure that the crowne ſhould come to him by his wife, 


And therefore (as was 
thought) he rather confeſſed himſelfe for needæ of monie to be 


corrupted by the French king, than he would declare his inward 


mind, &c. which if it were eipied, he ſaw, plainlie that the earle 
of March ſhould have taſted of the fame cuppe that he had 
drunken, and what ſhould have come to his one children, he 
much doubted, &c.” STEEVENS, 

© My fault, — One of the conſpirators againſt queen Eliza- 
beth, I think Parry, Fan his letter to her with theſe words, 
a culpa, but mot pena abjalre me, mofl dear lady. This 


letter was much oft, at t that time, and the author 3 co- 
pied it. * r 


E 3 This 


b 
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K. Henry. God quit you in his mercy 4 Hear your 
ſentence. LEES 1 e 
You have conſpir'd againſt our royal perſon, 

Join'd with an enemy prochim'd, and from his coffers 
Recetv'd the golden earneſt of our death; 
W herein you would have fold your king to laughter, 
His princes and his peers to.ſeryvitude, * © 
His ſubjects to oppreſſion and contempt, + 

And his whole kingdom unto deſolation. 

Touching our perſon, ſeek we no revenge ; 

But we our kingdom's fafety muſt fo tender, 

Whoſe ruin you three ſought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence, 
Poor miſerable wretches, to your deat n: 
The taſte whereof, God, of his mercy, give you 
Patience to endure, and true repentance” © © 
Of all your dear offences! Bear them hence. 

| Now, lords, for France; the enterprize whereof  * * 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious, © 

We doubt not of a fair and lucky war; 

Since God ſo graciouſly hath brought'to light 

This dangerous treaſon, lurking in our Way, 

To hinder our beginnings, we doubt not now, 


But every rub is ſmoothed in our way. © 
Then, forth, dear countrymen ; let us deliver 
Our puiſſance into the hand of Gd. 


Putting it ſtraight in expedition. 


This whole ſcene was much enlarged and improved aſter the 
firſt edition; the particular inſertions it would be tedious to men- 
tion, and tedious without much uſe; Joaxson. | 

The words of Parry's letter are,“ Diicharge me a capa, but 
not a pena, good ladie. EpirorR. . | i Ob; | 

? —— Git you therefore hene#,] So, in Holinſhed; “ —Get've 
hence therefore, ye poor miſerable wretches, to the receiving 
of your juſt reward: wherem God's majeſty give you grace, 
Sr.“ S1EEVESS, | Ne I AS INT 


Chearly 
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Chearly to ſea; the ſigus of war advance 
No king of — if not OS of nere! | 
Exeunt. 1 
8 C EN 1 ut. 


| Quickly's s houſe in Faſtheap. 
Enter Piſtol, Min, Bardolph, Boy, and Quickly. 


Quickly. Pr'ythee, honey-ſweet huſband, let me 
bring thee to Staines *, 

Pit. No; Br my manly heart doth yearn.— 

Bardolph, be blith 3 Nym, rouſe thy vaunting veins; 


Boy, briſtle thy courage up; for Falſtaff he is dead, 
And we muſt yern therefore. ö 


Bard. Would I were with kim, whereſome- er he 
is, either in heaven, or in hell! _ 
Quich. Nay, ſure, he's not in hell; he's in Arthur's 
boſom, if ever man went to Arthur's boſom. - 
made 2 ues end, and went away, * an it had been 
any 


% No king of England, 4 not ling of France,] So in the old play | 
before that of Shakſpeare | 
If not king of Fr rance, then of nothing. muſt I be king.” 
OTEEYVENS. 
let me bring thee to Staines.] i. e. let me attend, ar ace ' 
company thee. See Vol. II. 10. VIII. 20. Eolrox. ; _ 
finer end,] for final, Jonnsov, 5 
2 — 2 it had Seen any ah child: —1 The old quarts 
has it criſomb'd child. | 
The chry/em was no more than the white cloth put on the 
new bapeiſes child, 7” - "Bo Jebaſon $ Canons of Ley, Law, | 
3720. 
7 have ſomewhere (but cannot recollect where) met with this 
further account of it; that the chryſom was allowed to be car- 
ried out of the church, to 2 ſuch children as were in too 
weak a condition to be borne thither ; the cbryſam being ſuppoſed 
to make every place holy. This cuſtom would rather Brengtben 
the alluſion to the wo condition of Fallin. 
The child itſelf was ſometimes called a chry/ozr, as appears fr 
the follow: ing paflage in * Chajie and Nob. fp 


4 = the 


| 
| 
| 
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any chriſtom child; a parted even juſt between 
twelve and one, een at turning o'the tide : for 


Lans, by Middleton: 


* 


after 


« —the boy ſurely I ever ſaid was a very chriſome in the thing 


you wot.” 


Again, in The Wits, by Sir W. Davenant, 1637 : 
6 | and would'ſt not join thy halfpenny 
% To fend for milk for the poor ch me. 


Again, in ſir W. Davenant's Ju Italian, 1630: 
4 664 


and they do awe 
„The chry/eme babe.” 5 f 
Again, in his Albrwine, 1629: „Sir, I would fain depatt in 
quiet like other young chryſomes,” Again, in Yeur Five Gal- 
a fine old man to his father, it 
would kill his heart faith : h&d away like à chryſom.” ESD 
| 92 | nk | STEEVENS. 

In the Liturgie, 2 E. VI. Form of private Baptiſm, is this di- 
rection. Then the miniſter ſhall put the white veſture, 
46 Oy called the chri/ome, upon the child,” Wc. The 
Gloſſary of Du Cange, vide Chriſmale, explains this ceremony 
thus: ** Qnippe olim ut et hodie, baptizatcrum, ſtatim atque 
chriſmate in tronie ungebantur, ae chriſma deflueret, capita panno 


_ candido obvolvebantur, qui octava demum die ab iis auferebatur.” 


During the time therefore of their wearing this veſture, the chil- 
dren were, I ſuppoſe, called chrifomes. Gue is regiſtered under 
this deſcription in the regiſter of Thatcham, Berks, 1605. 
{ Hearne's Appendix to the Hiflory of Glaſtonbury, p. 275.] A 


' younge criſine being a man child, beinge found drowned,” Sc. 


TVaWAUITT. 
In the account of Falſtaff's death, my dame Quickly ſays, 
„% ?a made a finer end, and went away an it had been any chri- 
ſom'd child“. The chriſem is properly explained as the white 
garment put upon the child at its baptiſm. And this the child 
wore till the time the mother came to be churched, who was then 
to offer it to the miniſter. ' So that, truly ſpeaking, a chriſom 


child was one that died after it had been baptized, and betore its 


mother was churched, Erroneouſly, however, it was uſed for 
children that die before they are baptized ; and by this denomi- 
nation ſuch children were entered in the bills of mortality down 


to the) ear 1726. But have I not ſecn, in ſome edition, chriſfom 
. child? if that reading were ſupported by any copy of authority, 


J ſhould like it much. It agrees better with my dame's enunti- 
ation, who was not very likely to pronounce a hard word with 
| propriety, and who juſt before had called Abraham— Aribur. 
| | | __ WmaLLEY- 

Mr. Whalley is right in his conjecture. The firſt folio reads 

chriflom ; and 1o ſhould the word hereafter be printed. 25 

;  MALONE. 
1011/4 
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alter I ſaw bim “ futpble with: the Meets, and play | 


with flowers, and ſmile upon his fingers ends, I Ke 
there was but one way * ; for his noſe was as ſharp as 


a pen, 
, | | * Fee F 1 1 35172 > 
3 —— turning te tide—) It has been a very old opinion, 


which Mead, de imperio /olis, quotes, as if he believed it, that 
nobody dies but in the time of ebb : half the deaths in London 


confute the notion; but we find that it was common among the 
women of the poet's time. JOHNSON. | 


4 mble with the ſheets, =] This paſſage is butleſgusd by 


Beaumont and Fletcher, in The Captain: 


. 
7 


„ „, Ho does my maſter? © nook 
$© 2, Faith, he lies drawing on apace. 
4% 1. That's an ill ſign. | 
„ 2, And fumbles with the pots too. * 
„% 1, Then there's no cugy bat one with hin... 
In the ſpurious play of King Foln, 1611, when Faulconbridge 
ſees that prince at the point of death, he ſays : og 
O piercing ſight! he famlth in the mouth, 
« His ſpeech doth fail.” — | 
And Pliny, in his chapter on The Signes of Death, makes mention 
« a fumbling and pleiting of the bed-cloths.“ See P. Holland's 
Tranſlation, chap. Ii. STEEVENS. 5 
There is this expreſſion, and not, I believe, deſigned as a ſneer 
* 9 in Beaumont and Fletcher's Spaniſh Curate, Act 
V. . * * 5 * i 
K A glimmering before death, tis nothing elſe, Sir; 
„% Do you fee how be fumbles with the ſheet?” _ 
PEP: ip | | WHALLEY. 
The ſame indication of approaching death is enumerated by 
Celſus, Lommius, Hippocrates, and Galen. The teſtimony of 
the latter is ſufficient to ſhew that ſuch a ſymptom is by no means 
imaginary, Manus ante faciem attollere, muſc is quaſi venari 
inani opera, floccos carpere de veſtibus, vel pariete. Et in ſe- 
ipſo hoc expertus fuit Galenas. Quum enim, &c.” Van Swieten 
Comm, t. ii. ſect. 763, COLLINS. | 1 
I knew there-was but one way; ] I believe this phraſe is E. 
verbial. I meet with it again in, F you know not me, you know 
Nobody, 1613 : ; : oh 
I heard the doctors whiſper it in ſecret 
1 There is no way but one.” 1 X 
Again, in the Life and death of Gamaliel Ratſey, 1603. But now 
the courtier is in Huckſter's handling, there is no wway wwith him 
but one, for Ratſey ſeizes both on his money and books. 
"HS p N 1 | 4 3 1 
It bis noſe was as ſbarp as a nd a ta green 
feld,] Theſe words, aud a rate of 2 are not io be 


found 


a pen, and a habhled of green fields, Ho now, Sir 
John? quath I: what, man! be of good cheer. So 
a cried ont God, God, God! three or four times ; 
pow I, to eomfort him, bid him à ſhould not think 

2 FB, $266 of 


found in the old editions of 1600 and 1608, This nonſenſe got 
into all the following editions by a pleaſant miſtake of the ſtage 
editors, who printed from the common piece-meal written parts 
in the play-houſe. A table was here directed to be brought in 
(it being a ſcene in a tavern where they drink at parting), and 
this direction crept into the text from the margin, Greenfield 
was the name of the property-man in that time, who furniſhed 
implements, &c, for the actors, A table of bee. | 
| OPEs 

So reafonable an account of this blunder, Mr, Theobald 
would not acquieſce in. He thought a table of Greenfield's part 
of the text, only corrupted, and that jt ſhould be read, he 
babbled of green fields, becaufe men do ſo in the ravings of a calen- 
ture, But he did not confider how ilf this agrees with the 
nature of the knight's illneſs, who was now in no babbling hu- 
mour ; and ſo far from wanting cooling in green fields, that his 
feet were cold, and he juſt eren WARBURTON, 
Upon this paſſage Mr. Theobald has a note that fills a page, 
which ] omit in pity to my readers, ſince he only endeavours to 
pPiove, what 1 think eve reader perceives to be true, that at 
this tune no rab could be wanted. Mr. Pope, in an appendix 
to his own edition in 12mo, feems to admit Theobald's emenda- 
tion, which we would have allowed to be uncommonly happy, 
had we nat been prejudiced againſt it by .Mr, Pope's firſt noie, 
with which, as it excites merriment, we are loath to part. 

| ; r . Jounson, 

Had the former editors been apprized, that table, in our au- 
thor, tignifies a pocket-book, I believe they would have retained 
it, with the following altefation; for hrs noſe au as ſharp as a 
pen upon a table of green fell. On table books, ſilver or ſteel pens, 
very, ſharp pyinted, were formerly and are ſtill fixed to the backs 
or covers. Mother Quckly compares Falſtaff's noſe (which in 
dying ** grows thin and ſharp) to one of thoſe pens, very 
properly, and ſhe meant oanges to have ſaid, on a 7able-book 
with a Ann cover, or /hagreen table; but, in her uſual blunder- . 
ing way, ſhe calls it a 14&/ of green fills,” or a table covered with 
green-/icin, which the blundering tranicriber turned into green: 
/iclds, aud our editors have turned the prettieſt blunder in Shakſ- 
peare quite out of doors. '*SM1TH, ans BEM wo 


Green felis and green felds might anciently have had the ſame 


meaning. $0, in che countels or Pembroke's Tragedie of Antonie, 


- 0 . _ 4 * 1 7 * 
1 ö | * As 
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Nn. They fay, he eried out of fac 


multuary confuſion of images, which, While they were yet un- 
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of God 731 hop'd, there was no need to trouble him- | 
ſelf with any ſuch thoughts yet: So a bade me lay 

more cloaths on his feet? I put my hand intp the bed, 

and felt them, and they were as cold as any ſtane; 
chen 1 felt to' his knees, and ſo upward, and upyarg, 
and all was as“ cold as any.ſtone. , EOS 


Sick, Ay, that *a did. 


4% As juice of Tyrian ſhell, 
« When clarified well, | | 
« To wolle of Fields | | | 
« A purple glofſe wy + 97 STREVENS / 
! —nowl, to comfort bim, bade bim 'a ſhould not think of God J / 
ng Shakſpeare was indebted to the following ſtory in A 
its, and Fancies, &c. 1595, for this very(charafteriſtic oxhorta | 
tion: A gentlewoman fearing to be drowned, ſaid, now Jeſu F 
receive our ſoules ! Soft, miſtreſs, anſwered the waterman, row 
tre are not come to that poſe yer.” MaAaLoxE. e 5: * 
2 — cold as any fione,) Such is the end of Falſtaff, fromwhom * - 
Shakſpeare had/promiſed us in his epilogue*to Heury Iii. that we 
ſhould receive more entertainment. It happened to Shakſpeare, 
as to other writers, to have his imagination crow ded with a tu- 


ſorted and unexamined, ſeemed ſufficient to furniſh a long train 
of incidents, and a new variety of merriment; but which, when 
he was to ene them to view, ſhrunk ſuddenly from him, or 
could not be accommodated to his general deſign. That he once 
ileſigned to have brought Falſtaff on the ſcene again, we know 
trom himſelf ; but whether be could contrive no train of adven- 
tures ſuitable to his character, or gould match him with no com- 
panions likely to quicken his humour, or could open no new 
vein of pleaſantry, and was afraid to continue the ſame ſtrain leſt 
it ſhould not find the ſame reception, he has here for ever diſ- 
:arded him, and made haſte to diſpatch him, perhaps for the 
ſame reaſon for which Addiſon” kills Sir Roger, that no other 
hand might attempt to exhibit him. | 

Let pay wh 5 wired from this * that it is dan- 
gerous to ſell the bear Which is yet not ted ; to promiſe t 
the public what they have not 22 * 7e o * 

This diſappointment probably inclined queen Elizabeth to com- 


mand the poet to produce him once again, and to'ſhew:him io 


love or courtſhip. This was, indeed, a new ſource of humour, 
and produced a new play from the farmer F | 
I de Ee AG rg, © 


"ut of M5 0 : 
| f | | 
4 1 Tord. . 


Bard. And _ women. 


Siek. Nay, that a $i 58 m_ 


XII 20180 40! 
Bey. Ves, cha # did; and (ai . were wa 
incarnate *. 


4 es. $9107: 128 1: 
Ruth, 'A. could never abide c Schalen 5, etwas a 
colour he never lik e. . 


Boy. A ſaid 0 once, the devil; woul Id have him ahqut 
women. . 
Quick. A did in ode A Seed, bandl i” wo- 
men: but then he was rheumatic; and ik of the 
whore of Babylon. a'4 g, r id Wi 
Boy. Do you not remember, a ſaw A flea ſtick 
upon Bardolph's noſe; and a 4 laid, ir was a black 
ſoul burning in hell. fire? Fey: 0 * 2 
Bard. Well, the fuel is gone, that maintain'd't 
fire: that's all the riches I got in his ſervice. 
Nin. Shall we we? 1 king ill be gone from 
Southampton. | (3's i, 00 tot bsi“ / 
Pi. Come, let s AWAY, — —My1 ove, give, met by lip Ps. 
Look to my chattels, and my moveables* FF) 
* Let ſenſes rule ; the word ee Mes by; 


d : : , . S 7 "7 | 


14 $8 


Truſt 


* " 
! »4 4 | 


1 5288 Wü n an oak N 
"9 Bae e Mrs. Quell) blunders hete hete imiftakin 
the word incarnate for a colour. In Putions of Love 1 066, we | 


have, ** Yelowe, pale, redde, blue, whyte, graye aq incar- 
nate,” Hevventon.. : „Aok 


Tes ſenſes rule; —) I think this is wrong, but how porn 
it I do not well ſee, Perhaps we 1 may, read; a * ; 
Loet ſenſe us rule. © W et en 


Piſtol is taking leave of his ths: and 15 her abide 4s he kiſſes 


ber; he ſees her rather 1 1 that Tat nding, and, ſuppoting 
that in her heart ſhe is ſtill Io fonging go with him part of the 
way, he cries, Let "ſenſe ut 815 1 15 "let us not give pay e 
bs Fooliſh Fondueſs, but be ruled by our FIR under flandi ing. He then 
continues his directions for her conduct in his abſence. 
Na Jonxsox. 

Let. "Paſt It, This ela means, 0 1 


rudence gowern you : 
conduct ee ſenſibly; and i agrees wit hat, precedes and 
what follows.” STEEVENS. 


Hieb and pay J. The caution Was a a very proper one to 
Mrs. ncklyy who had fuffered before; by letting Falſtaff run 
1 | 


KING HENRY . 


Truſt none; 


For oaths are ſtraws, men's faiths are en 
And hold-faſt is the only dog, my duck; _ 
Therefore, caveto be thy counſellor. 


Go, clear thy cryſtals. —Yoke-fellows in arms, 
Let us to France | like horfe-leeches, my boys ; 
To ſuck, to ſuck, the very blood to ſuck | 


Boy, And that is but unwholeſome food, they ſay, 
Piſs. Touch her ſoft mouth, and march. 


in 8 ot debt. The ſame expreſſion occurs in Blurt Mafter o. 
fable: 


will commit you, ſignior, to my houſe ; but will you 
pitch and pay, or will your worſhip run———" 
So, again in Herod and Antipater, 1622: 
„he that will purchaſe this, 
« Muſt prech and pay. 
Again, in The Maſtive, an ancient collection of epigrams: 
«© — Suſan when ſhe firſt bore ſway, 
« Had for one night a French crown, pitch and pay.” 
STEEVE NS, 
old Tuſſer, in his deſcription of Norwich, tells us it is 
& A city trim 
« Where ſtrangers well, may ſceme to dwell, 
That pz#tch and paie, or keepe their daye.“ 
John Florio ſays, ** Pitch and paie, and goe your waie.“ 
One of the old laws of Blackwell-hall was, that a penny be 
paid bythe owner of every bale of cloth for pirching.” 
FARMER, 
Therefore, caveto be thy counſellor.] The old quartos read: 
Therefare Cophetua be thy counſellor. STEEVENS, 
car thy oyftals.— } my thine eyes: but I think it may 
better mean, in this place, wwa/h thy glaſſes. JOHNSON. 
The firſt explanation is certainly the true one, So, in The 
Gentleman Uſher, by Chapman, 1602 : 
San old wife's eye 
es a blue chry/a/ full of ſorcery.” 
Again, in I Match at Midnight, 1633: 
" Fre 1 np wg | . 15 bell 
„ Methought fat playing on that ir of e J. 
Again, in The, _—_ Marria c « by email amp and Fletcher : 
6 p. ou 1w laſſes. 
« An Gellallag Nor ole thoſe chryfals.”*. 
The old quartos 1600.and 1608, read: 


Clear up thy cryſtals. STEEVENS: 


„% KING HENRY v. 


Bard. Farewel, hoſteſs, 


Nym. I cannot kiſs, that is the humour of i it; z ba 
adieu. a 


Piſt. Let houſewif'ry appear; 5 keep cloſe, I thee 


command, 
Quick, Farewel ; adieu. | [Exeunti 


SCENE IV. 


The French king”s pa lace. 


Enter the French king, the Danpbin, the dake if Bun. 
gundy, and the Conſtable, 


Fr. King. Thus come the Engliſh with full power 
upon us; 
6 And more than carefully i it us concerns, | k 


To 


5—kerp cloſe, —)] The quartos 1600 and 1608, read: 
=———kheep faſt thy buegle boe, | 
which certainly is not nonſenſe, as the fame expreſſion i is uſed by 
Shirley! in his Gentleman of Venice : 
the courtiſans of Venice, 
© Shall keep their bug/e bores for thee, dear uncle.” 
Perhaps, indeed, it is a Scoteh term; for in Aue werie excellent and 
deleabill T. reatiſe intitul:t Philotus, &c, printed at a 
1603, I find it again: 
« What reck to tak the bogill-bo, 
© My bonie burd, for angs.” 
The reader may ſuppoſe 6»gg/e bee to be juſt what he pleaſes, 
STEEVENS. 
The following lines in The Devil's Charter, a tragedy, by 
Barnaby Barnes, 1607, may perhaps affiſt the reader 1n his 
conjedures: 
* [ conjure thee, foul fiend of Acheron, | 
„ By puiſant Hobblecock, and Briſtletoe, 
| « By Windicaper, Monti-bogg le bow,” MALONE. 
6 And more than carefully it us — This was a bulineſs, 


indeed, that required more than care to diſeharge it. I am per- 
ſuaded Shakſpeare wrote ; ; 


— ore than careleſſy.·— 


The king is ſuppoſod to biut here at the Dauphin's wanton en 
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To anſwer royally in our defences. ht. 
Therefore the dukes of Berry, and of Bretagne. 
Of Brabant, and of Orleans, ſhall make forth,— , 
And you, prince Dauphin, —with all ſwiſt diſpatch, 
Jo line, and new repair, our towns of war, 
With men of courage, and with means defendant : 
For England his approaches makes as fierce, 

As waters to the ſucking of.a gulph- 4 

It fits us then, to be as provident 

As fear may teach us, out of late examples 

Left by the fatal and neglected Engliſh 

Upon our fields. 


noſt redoubted father, 


8 
” 
N 


Dau. My mo 
It is moſt meet we arm us gainſt the foe: 
For peace itſelf ſhould not ſo dull à kingdom, 
(Though — nor no known quarrel, were in quef. 

Sonde 0s 11. | 

But that defences, muſterg, preparations, 
Should be maintain'd, aſſembled, and collected, 
As were a war in expect ation. 
Therefore, I ſay, tis meet we all go forth, 
To view the ſick and feeble parts of France: 
And let us do it with no ſhew of fear; 1 
No, with no more, than if we heard that England 
Were buſied with a Whitſun mortis-dance: 
For, my good liege, ſhe is ſo idly king de, 
Her ſcepter ſo fantaſtically borne 


in ſending over tennis balls to Henry; which ariſing from over... 
great confidence of their own power, or contempt of their ene- 
mies, would naturally breed carelefſurf}, WarBurTtON, 

do not fee any defect in the preſent reading: more then care - 
Fully is with more than common care ; @ phraſe of the ſame kind 
with better than cbell. Jon N SON. 3 SS. | 
Mere bufied—} The gto 1628 reads, «were ros 
r 18 STEEVENS. 
* —— idly king'd] Shakſpeare is not ſingular in his uſe of 
mn = .to king. Lind it in Warner's Atbion's England, B. VIII. 
Chap. XNit 2 | e W 
and ty his fiſter's ſon.“ Srv. 


n — 
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By. 
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By a vain, giddy, ſhallow, humourous'youth, 
That fear attends her not. 

Con. O peace, prince Dauphin! + 
Nou are too much miſtaken in this king: 

Queſtion your grace the late ambaſſadors, — 

Wich what great ſtate he heard their embaſſy, 

How well ſupply'd with noble counſellors, 
How modeſt in exception, and, withal, 
How terrible in conſtant reſolution, —- 

And you ſhall find, his vanities fore-ſpent 
Were but the out- ſide of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering 


7 You are 100 much miſlaken in this king:] This part is much en- 
larged fince the firſt writing. Popk. | . 
How mode in exception, =] How diffident and decent in 
waking objections. Johxsow. ä e 
9 Were but the out-fide of the Roman Brutus, ] Shakſpeare not 
having given us, in the Firſt or Second Part of Henry LV. or in 
any other place but this, the remoteſt hint of the circumſtance 
here alluded to, the compariſon muſt needs be a little obſcure to 
thoſe who do not know or reflect that ſome hiſtorians have told 
us, that Henry IV. had entertained a deep jealouſy of his ſon's 
aſpiring ſuperior pres Therefore, to prevent all umbrage, the 
| prince withdrew from public affairs, and amuſed himſelf in con- 

_ lorting with a diſſolute crew of robbers. It ſeems to me, that 
Shakipeare was ignorant of this circumſtance when he wrote the 
two parts of Henry IV. for it might have been ſo managed as to 
have given new beauties to the character of Hal, and great im- 

ovements to the plot. And, with regard to theſe matters, 
Ehatfpeare generally tells us all he knew, and as ſoon as he 
knew it. WARBURTON, 13 hs TOM 
I believe, Shakſpeare meant no more than that Henry, in his 
external appearance, was like the elder Brutus, wild and tooliſh, 
while in fact his underſtanding was good. 
Our author's meaning is — explained by the follow. 
ing lines in The Rape of Lucrece, 15943  - + © avs 
% Brutus, who pluck'd the Knife from Lucrece? ſide, 
Seeing ſuch emulation in their M᷑ . 
„ Began to cloath his wit in ſtate and pride; 
Burying in Lucrece's wound his folly's ſhow: 
* He with the Romans was eſteemed io, R 
As ſilly jeering ideots are with kings, © 
For ſportive words and uttering fooliſh things, 
But pow be throws that allow hal it by | 
II Wherein 
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Covering diſcretion with a coat of folljß ; 
As gardeners do with ordure hide thoſe roots 
That ſhall firſt ſpring, and be moſt delicate. 
Dau. Well, 'tis not ſo, my lord high conſtable, 
But though we think it fo, it is no matter: 
In caſes of defence, tis beſt to weigh © 
The enemy more mighty than he ſeems, 
So the proportions of defence are filFd ; 
Which, of a weak and niggardly projection“, 
Doth, like a miſer, ſpoil his coat, with ſcanting } 
A little cs 52; Wis 
Fr. King. Think we king Harry ſtrong ; 
And, princes, look you ſtrongly arm to meet him. 
The kindred of him hath been fleſh'd upon us; 
And he is bred out of that bloody frain*, 


«© Wherein policy did him diſguiſe, 
„% And amd b.. Pag bid wits advitedly | 
To check the tears in Colatinus' eyes.“ Marons. 
Which, of a aurait and niggardiy prgjectuan] This paſſage, as it 
ſtands, is ſo perplexed, that 1 cannot help thinking it corrupt. 
If which be referred to Proportions of defence (and I do not ſee to 
what elſe it can be referred), the conſtruction will be ! which 
Preportions of defence, of a weak and niggardly projection, &c. 
een aer 
I ſuſpect the author wrote: n AF 
While aft, a weak and niggardly projection 
Doth, &. ee eee ee N 
The reaſon then is clear. In caſes of defence, it is beſt to imagine 
the enemy more powerful than he ſeems to be; by this means, 
we make more full and ample preparations to defend ourſelves: 
whereas, on the contrary, a poor and mean idea of the enemy's 
ſtrength induces us to make but a, {eanty.. proviſion of forces 
againſt him; wherein we act as a; miſer does, who {poils his 
coat by ſcanting a little cloth. ooo en ow oo 
Projection, I believe, is here uſed for fore-ca/ or preconceptions, 
It may, however, preparation. Malo E. 
We 8 les violence read 
| So the, proportion of defence ig fill'd. 
Which, however, according to Shakſpeate's licentious grammar, 
may refer only to the — 5 defence, and not to proportions of de- 
2 41 $; ” 3. | "> 2 8 * 
| ain] lineage. See vol, II. p. 301, ED1T9R« 
Vol. VI.” F | 


- 
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That 


” 
a 
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3 That haunted us in our familiar paths: 
Witneſs our too much memorable ſname, 
When Creſſy battle fatally was ſtruek “, 
And all our princes captiv'd, by the hand 
Of that black name, Edward black ptince of Wales; 
5 Whiles that his moiintain fire,—on-mountain ſtand- 
ing, T8 
Up in the 57 erown'd with the golden ſun*,— 


3 That haunted u-—)] We ſhould aſſuredly read hunted ; the 
integrity of the metaphot requires it. So, 1oon after, the king 
again favs: Jonx8oN. | | 

You ſee this chaſe is hotly followed, WarBurTON. 

The emendation weakens the paflage, 'To'baurt is a word of 
the utmoſt horror, which ſhews that they dreaded the Engliſh as 
goblins and ſpirits, Jou xsox. | 


4 — Creſly battle fatally was ſtfneky]-S0-in Robert of Glouceſter 


- and that fole of Someriete, — 
is come and /my/e a batavle.”? 
Again, in the title to one of fir David Lyndſay*s poems, Ho 
king Ninus began the firit warfes and rate the ſirſt battell,” 
| OTERYENS. 
S hike that his mountain te, on mountain ſtanding, | We ſhould 
read, mounting, ambitious, aſpiring. WAWUn TON, 
J hus, in Lowe's Labour I, act I: | | 
„ Whoe'er he was, he thew'd a mounting mind.” 

Dr. Warburton's emendation may be right, and yet I believe 
the poet meant to give an idea of more than human proportion 
in the figure of the king: | 

« Quantus Athos, aut quantus Eryx, &“ rg, 
| « ].jke Tcneriffe or Atlas unremov'd.” Melton. 
Drayton, in the 18th ſong cf his Poſyo/bion, has a fimilar thought: 
© 'Then he, above them all, himſelf that fought to raile, 
« Upon ſome mountain top, like a pyramides.“ 
Again, in Spenſer's Faerie Quern, B. I. c. xi: N 
„Where ſtretch'd he lay upon the ſunny ſide. 
“Of a great hill, Bim, te a great bill,” 
— Ag mou agen, mag uigue i agminis inſlars | 


* 


Mr. Tollet thinks this paſſage may be explained by another ia 


act J. {c 1 — ; | „* wh Ive N 
*© his moſt mighty father on a Hill.“ STE EVE : wy 
6 Up in the air, 00nd with the golden ſin, ] Dr. Warbur- 


ton calls this © the nonſenfical line of ſome player.” The idea, 


however, might hate been taken from Chaucer's Legende of good 
Nomen: i e ee 1 N 
Her gilt here was perowned with a ſon.” SEE VNG. 
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Saw his heroicat 8 and ſmil'd to Ge him. 
Matigle the work of nature, and deface. ,, -, ./1 - 
The patterns that by God and by French Faber 
Had twenty years been made. This is a ſtem 
Of that victoriqus ſtock.z and let us fear 

The native Abel and fate of him. 


Ei a Meſeiger. 


Do crave admittance to your majeſty. 


and bring them. | 

You ſee; this chaſe is hotly follow'd, kends 
Dau. Turn head, and ſtop purſuit: for . 4 
Moſt * ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeem to 
threaten, - 

Runs far before thein. Good my ſovereign; . 

Take up the Engliſh ſhort ; and ler them Know 

Of what a monarchy vou are the head: 

Self. love, my liege, is not ſo vile a ſin, 

As ell neglecting: 


Enter Exetir. 
Fr. Ki ding. From dur brother England? 


He wills yon, in the name of God Almighty, 
That you diveſt yourſelf, and lay apart 

The borrow'd glories, that by gift of heaven, 
By taw of nature, and of nations, long | 
To him, and to his heirs; namely, the crown, 


A R 4s ah i Oh N N 


n 


or what he is füted to perform. Jon xsON. i 


Eneas: Artollens humeris famamque et fata nepotum.” 
 » STREVENS. 
end rbeir 2 That i is, zart; the ſportſmanꝰs term. 
Jonxsox. 


** 
— 


4 N 


Me. Ambaſfadors from Henry king of England 
Fr, King. We'll give them preſent audience. Go, 


Exe, From him ; and thus he greers your * majeſty, 


Aale of bim.), His fate i is what is allotted him by dean, 4 
So Virgil, ſpeaking of the future deeds of the deſcendanrs of 


$4: And 


e 
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And all wide-ſtretched honours that pertain - 
By cuſtom; and the ordinance of times, | 
Unto the crown of France. That you may Know, 
*Tis no finiſter, nor no aukward claim, 
Pick'd from the worm-holes of long-yaniſh'd aye 
Nor from the duſt of old oblivion rak'd, 
He ſends you this moſtꝰ memorable line, 
In every branch truly demonſtrative; 
lives the French king a paper, 
Willing you, overlook this pedigre _ ©: 
And, when you find him evenly deriy'd _ 7 
From his moſt fam'd of famous anceſtors, | 
Edward the third, he bids you then refign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly. held 
From him the native and true challenger. 

Fr. Ning. Or elſe what follows? 

Exe. Bloody conſtraint ; for if you hide the crown 
Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it : 
And therefore in fierce tempeſt is he coming, 
In thunder, and in earthquake, like a Jove, 
That, if requiring fail, he will compel. | 
He bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 
Deliver up the crown; and to take mercy 
On the poor ſouls, for whom this hungry war 
Opens his vaſty jaws : and on your head 
Turns he the widows tears, the orphans cries, 


* The dead mens* blood, the pining maidens' groans, 
For 


9. m— memorable line,] This genealogy ; this deduction of his 
bjncage. Jonxsox. | 
be dtail men's bltod Ne The e regu bf the i images were 
More regular if we were to read thus: | 

upon your bead | 
Turning the dead mens blood, the widows tears, 
The. orphans erics, the pining nmidens* groans, Jounsows. 
The quarto 1600 and 1008 exhibit the patſage thus: 
And on your heads turns he the wid cos tears, 
The orphans' cries, the dead men's bones, © 


2 
- 
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For huſbands, fathers; and betrothed 3 
That ſhall be ſwallow'd in this controverſy. 
This is his claim, his threatning, and my nen 
Unleſs the Dauphin be in preſence here, 
To whom expreſsly I bring greeting too. 
Fr. King. For us, we will conſider of this Aber: : 
To-morrow ſhall you bear our full intent 
Back to our brother of EDglanch: E 
Dau. For the Dau phin, "1 i1 
I ftand here for, um What to him from England 
Exe. Scorn, and defiance ; flight regard, contempt, 
And any thing that may not miſbecome 
The mighty ſender, doth he prize you at. 
Thus fays my king: and, if your father's highneſs 
Do not, in grant of all demands at large, 
Sweeten the Vitter mock you ſent his majeſty, 
He'll call you to fo hot an anſwer for it, 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
* Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock 
In ſecond accent of his ordinance. 
Dau. Say, if my father render fair reply, 
It is againſt my will: for I defire 
Nothing but odds with England; to that end, 
As matching to his-youth and vanity, 
I did preſent him with thoſe Paris balls. ; 
Exe. He'll make your Paris Louvre ſhake for it, 
Were! it the miſtreſs court of mighty Europe: 


The pining maidens groans, 

For N father , and aired lovers, 

Which, &. 
Theſe quartos of 1606 and 1608 agree in all but the mereſt tri- 
fles ; and therefore for the future I thall content myſelf in general 
to quote the former of them, which is the more correct of the 
twQ.. STEEYENS, 

* Shall chide your treſpaſs, ] To. chide is to mend, to 

echo, So, in The Midſummer Nigbt's Dream; 
never did I hear | a 
„ Such gallant chiding.” " 
So, in Henry VIIL: 

As doth a rock againſt the Ss flood.” STEEvENs. 


F 2 And, 
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1 Y 1 
And, be afſur'd, you'll find a difference, 
(As we; his ſubjects, have in wonder found) 
Between the promiſe of his greener days, 
And theſe he maſters now 3 ; now he weighs time 
Even to the utmoſt grain ; * which you ſhall read 
In your own loſſes, if he ſtay i in France. 
Fr. King. T ane you ſhall know our mind at 
full. [ QEHlouriſb. 
Exe. Diſp aich us with all ſp ed, left that our king 
Come here bimſelf to queſtibi our delay; | 
For he is footed in this land already, 
Fr. King. You' ſhall be ſoon diſpatch'd, with a 
conditions : : 
A night is but ſmall breath, and little pauſe, 
To anſwer matters of ily conſequence.” Ereunt. 


K Mt 


Enter Chorus. 


Cor. Thus with imagin'd wing our ſwift ſeene flies, 
In motion of no leſs celerity 
Than that of thought. Suppoſe, that you have ben 
5 The n king at r pier os 
Embark 


be maſters now;] Thus the folio, The quartos 1600 and 
1608, read muſters, STEEVENS» | 
a '4 —— which yo ſhall read] The folio has 
at you ſhall read, 
T he quarto : 


which you ſhall Fund Marone. 
„ The avell-appointed king at Dover pier 

Embark his royalty ; 

Thus all the editions downwards, implicitly, after the fir folio. 

But could the poe 2 be fo diſcordant from himſelf (and 

the ee whi he copied) to en ake the king here embark 

| f 
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Embark his royalty ; and his brave fleet 
With filken ſtreamers the young Phœbus fanning... 
Play with your fancies; and in them behold, A 1 
Upon the hempen tackle, vin Bath climbing; 
Hear the ſhrill whiſtle, which doth order give 

To ſqunds confus d: behald the threaden fails, 
Borne with the inviſible and creeping wind, 

Draw the huge. bottoms. through the furrow'd ſea, 
Breaſting the lofty ſurge : O, do but think, 

You ſtand upon the * rivage, and behold. 

A city on the incon!ant billows dancing; 

For ſo appears this fleet majeſticall. 
Holding due courſe to Harfleur. Follow, follow! 


- 


" . 


Grapple your minds * to ſternage of this navy; 


at Dover; when he has before told us fo preciſely, and that ſo 
often over, that he embarked at Southampton? I dare acquit the 
poet from ſo flagrant a variation. I he indolence of a tranicriber, 
or a compoſitor at preſs, muſt give riſe to ſuch an errqr. They, 
ſecing pier at the end of the verſe, unluckily thought of Dover 
ber, as the beſt known to them; and ſo unawares 'upted the 
text, 'THFEOBALD, | 

Hampton pier] It is obvious, that this, and not pier, ac- 
cording to the folios, was the true teading. Amoug the records 
of the town of Southampton, they have a minute and authentic 
account (drawn up at that time) of the encampment of Henry 
the fifth near the town, before this embarkment for France. It 
is remarkable, that the place where the army was encamped, 
then a low level plain or a down, is gow entirely covered with 
lea, and called Weſtport. WAR NON. | 

5 —rivage, — ] The bark or ſhore. Jounsov. | 
Rivage: French. So, in Spenſer's Fairy'Puren, B. IV. c. i. 

„% Pactolus with his waters ſhere e 

* Throws forth upon the r#va,s round about him nere.“ 
Again, in Gower, De Confeſſione Amantis, lib. viii. fel:1186 : 
| « Upon the ſtrondę at rivage.” STEEVENS, * 

* ——2 ſternage of this'navy;)] The ſtern being the hinder. 
part of the ſhip, the meaning is, let your minds follow cloſe 
after the nayy. STEEVENS. 

Grafple your minds to ſternage of this nazy;)] I ſuſpect the au- 
Kor wrote, ffrerage, So, in his Pericles : EGS 

66 "Think his pilot, thought; ; 
+ So with his fecrage ſhall yout thoughts prot on, 
* To fetch his daughter home——" MaLoxs, 


F 4 And 
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And leave you England, as dead midnight, ſtill, 
Guarded with grandfires, babies, and old women, 
Or paſt, or not artiv d to, pith and puiflance : 
For who is he, whoſe chin is but enrich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
Theſe cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France? 
Work, work, your thoughts, and therein fee a fiege : 
Behold the ordinance on their carriages, 3 
With fatal mouths gaping vn girded Harfleur. 
Suppoſe, the ambatlador from the French comes 
back; | Creep noni” | 
Tells Harry—that the king doth offer him is 
Katharine his daughter; and with her, to dowry, ' 
Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 1 
The offer likes not ; and the nimble gunner 
With linſtock now the deviliſh cannon touches, 
: 4 * [Alarum; and chambers: $0:0h 
And down goes all before him. Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind, LExit. 


1 11 The ſtaff to which the match is fixed 
when ordnance is fired. JonxsOox. 11 | 
So, in Middleton's comedy of Blur, Maſter Conſtable, 1602: 
OO Cupid, grant that my bluſhing- prove not a linfeckr, 
and give fire too ſuddenly, We.” | 810 
Again, in the Jew of Malta, by Marlow, 16332; 
Jill you ſhall hear a culverin diſcharg'd 
« By him that bears the fect kindled thus.“ 
„ --OTESYENS. 
Aud eke out eur performance with your mind.] The ſirſt and 
ſeeond folio both read eech out; and fo, it appears, the 
word was anciently pronounced. Thus, in Pericles Prince of 
Tyre, 1609: ; 5 tre Wages 
* And time that is ſo brifly ſpenWt. 
„% With your fine fancies quaintlywach; 
% What's dumb in ſhew V1 plain with ec. 
941 Matrox. 


oh: 


* 
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1 34 422, 5% "0h 15 CI | PE Wy 8 OR 8. 
" 0 2 NE 1. 219 Þ 2 8 
. 10 uf 
Before Hifi, . 1. ; P 9: >Ev | SHE 
a ASt: 
Cern Ls 15 


Enter FOR Buren Exeter, Bedford, Glacefter; ona fl 
\ ders, with ſealing ladder s. 
Ic. Henry. Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 


once more; 
9 Or cloſe the wall up with the Engliſ dead! | 
In peace, there's nothing ſo becomes a man, 
As modeſt ſtillneſs, and humility: 8 
But when the blaſt of war blows in our ears, . 


Then imitate the action of the tyger; 
Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood, 
Diſguiſe fair nature with hard- favour'd rage: : 
Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 


9 Or cloſe the 3 Here is 3 a chaſm. One 
line at leaſt is loſt, which contained the other part of a disjunc- 
tive propoſition. The king's ſpeech is, dear Friends, either win 
the town, or clo/# ap the vail with dead. The old quarto gives 
no help. JOHNSON. | 

This ſpeech was added after the quartos 1600 and 1608. 

| STEVENS. 
ben 15 of "war blows in our ears, 
Then imitgte the action of the tiger; 
Sir Tho. Hanmer has obferved on the following paſſige in Treiles 
and Creſſula, that in fBarins and high Bere 1 Oer roars ang Logos 
moſt furionlly. * | 
16 A even ſo | | 
„ Doth valour's ſhew and valour's worth divide 
In ſtorms of fortune: for, in her ray and brightneſe, 
6 The herd hath more annoyance by the brize 
* Than by the ger: but when ſplitting winds | 
«© Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 
And flies flee under ſhade; why then the thing of. 
courage, | 
& 15 rouz'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize, &c.” 
STEEVENS. 


Let 
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Let it pry through the * portage of the head, 

Like the braſs cannon ; let the brow o'erwhelm it, 

As fearfully, as doth a galled rock - 

O'er-hang and jutty * his confounded baſe, 

Swill'd with the wild and waſteful ocean. 

Now ſet the teeth, and ſtretch the noſtril wide; 

Hold hard the breath, and “ bend up every ſpirit 

To his full height !—On, on, you nobleſt Engliſh, 

— Whoſe blood is fet from fathers of war-proof * ! 

Fathers, that, like ſo many Alexanders, 

Have, in theſe parts, from morn *till even fought, 

And ſheath'd their ſwords for lack of argument. 

Diſhonour not your mothers ; now atteſt, 

That thoſe, whom you call'd fathers, did beget you! 

Be copy now to men of groſſer blood, oh 

And teach them how to war !—And you, good yeo- 
men, 

Whoſe limbs were made in England, ſhew us here 

The mettle of your paſture ; let us ſwear 

That you are worth your breeding; which I doubt not; 

For there is none of you ſo mean and baſe, 

That hath not noble luſtre in your eyes 


2. —— portage of the bead. Portage, open fpace, from 
Sort, a gate. Let the eye appear in the heag} as cannon through 


the battlements, or embraſures, of a fortification. Jon Ns. 


bis confounded ba] His worn or waſted bale. 


> Jon xsox, 
* ——bend up every ſbirit—) A metaphor from the bow. 
| t | Jonnsan. 


5. Whoſe blood is fet from fathers of war-proef !} Thus the folio 
1623, and rightly. So Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. III: 
& Whom ftrange adventure did from Britain ſet.“ 
Again, in the r to Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman + © 
Though there be none far- et, there will dear bought.” 
Again, in Lord Surrey's Tranſlation of the ſecond bock of Vir- 
gil's Aneid: 0 | 
„% And with that winde had fer the land of Grece.“ 
The ſacred writings afford many inſtances to the fame purpoſe, 
Mr. Pope firſt made the change, which I, among others, had in- 
advertentiy followed. STEEVENS. 
» 8 ;umeint.] Is matter, or ſuljact. Jon xtex. 


5 | I ſee 
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' 27. | KS, x 7 
e you ſtand like greyhounds in the flips, | 
We the ſtart. The game's ANT ; 
Follow your ſpirit : and, upon this charge, 
Cry, God for Harry! England! and faint George ! 
5 LIAN Be © {Exeunt Ring and tran. 
LAlar m, and chambers £o off, 


SCENE I 
Enter Nym, Bardolph, Piſtol, and Boy. 


Bard. On, on, on, on, on! ta the breach, to the 
breach ! ; x; 


Mm. Pray thee, * corporal, ſtay ; the knocks are 
too hot; and, for mine own part, I have nat ? a cale 


of lives; the humour of it is too hat, chat is the 
very plain-ſong of it. ei 
Piſt. The plain · ſong is moſt juſt: for humaurs do 


abound ; 
Knacks go and come; God's vaſſals drop and die; 


4 


And ſward and ſhield, 
In bloody field, 
Path win immortal fame, 5 
Boy. Would I were in an ale-houſe in London ! . 
would give all my fame for a pot of ale, and ſafety. 
Pit. And Ii: | Ef OC ITY vs 
If wiſhes would prevail with me, 
My purpoſe ſhould nat fail with me, 
- * »'But thither would I hye. 


* =—corporal, —-)] We ſhould read /izzterant. It is Bar- 
dolph to whom he ſpeaks.” STEEvEns. erde | i 
2 cafe He-] A ſet of lives, of which, when one 
is worn out, / another may ſerve.” Jounzon. * 

Perhaps only zo; as à caſe of piſtols; and, in Ben Jonſon, 
a caſe of maſques. WHALLEY. ': RO YA te 

* {f wiſhes, &.] This paſſage I hare replaced, from the firſt 
falio, which is the only authentic copy of this play. Theſe lines, 
which perhaps are part of à ſong, Mr. Pope did not like, and 
therefore changed them in conformity to the imperfect play in 
quarto, and was followed by the ſucceediug editors. For prevail 
I ſhould read evail. Joinson, OO OO FT) 


Boy. 


y 
4 
42 
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of our author and his contemporaries, . Duke Theſeus, Dus 
Hannibal, &c. MALoNE. 


Boy. by As. duly, but not as . as — doth og 
on bough. | 


Enter Fluellen ü 


Flu. Splood Up to 8 peches „you raſcalsd 
will you ook up to the preaches? 

5 Pit. Be merciful, great duke, to men of mould! 
Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage! 
Good baweock, bate thy rage! uſe lenity, ſweet 


chuck! 
Nym. Theſe 17 good bumours!—yoyr honour wins 
bad humours. © '[Extunt, 


Boy. As — as 1 am, I have obſery'd theſe three 
1 I am boy to them all three: but all they 


cure though they would ſerde m_ could not be man 


. duly, dec. This ſpeech I have reſtored from the folio. 
S STEEVENS. 

3 Enter Thelen. The direction in the quarto is Enter 
Fluellen, and beats them in. MALON R. 

4 — upto the preaches, Sc.] Thus the 4to, with only the 
difference of breaches inſtead of preaches, Modern editors haye 
been very liberal of their Welch dialect. The folio reads, Up to 
the breach you dogges, awvaunt you cullions.. STEEVENS. + 

5 Be merciful, great Dake, &c.] The author of REMAR Es, &c. 
on the laſt edition of Shakſpeare, ſays, that in the folio, it is 
the Duke of Exeter, and not Fluellen, who enters [here] and to 
whom Piſtol addreſſes himſelf.” In the only folio of authority, 


_ that of 1623, this certainly is not *the-caſe; When the king 


retired before the entry of Bardolph, &c. the Duke of Exeter 
undoubtedly accompanied him with Bedford, Glouceſter, &c. 
though in the foljo, the word Exennt is accidentally omitted, In 
the quarto, before the entry of Bardolph, Fluellen, &c. we 
nnd —<* Exit omnes. 


Due, means no more here than commander. So, in the language 


to nen of mould! ] To men of earth, to poor mortal 


men. ' JonngoN. 


So in the Counteſs of Pembroke's I. . at len gth = man a 
na of mould, by crafty Prometheus. STEEY ENS. 


to 
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to me; for, indeed, three ſuch anticks do not amount 
to a man. For Bardolph, —he is white - Iiver'd, and 
red-· fac d; by the means whereof, 'a faces it out, but 
fights not, For Piſtol, —he hath a killing tongue, and 
a quiet ſword; by the means whereof a breaks words, 
and keeps whole weapons. For. Nym,—he hath 
heard, that men of few words are the 7 beſt men; and 
therefore he ſcorns to ſay his prayers, left a ſhould be 
thought a coward: but his few bad words are match'd 
with as few good deeds; for a never broke any 
man's head but his own; and that was againſt a poſt, 
when he was drunk. They will ſteal any thing, and 
call it—purchaſe. Bardolph ſtole a lute-caſe ; bore 
it twelve leagues, and fold it for three half-pence. 
Nym, and Bardolph, are ſworn brothers in filching; 
and in Calais they ſtole a fire-ſhovel ; I knew, by 
that piece of ſeryice, * the men would carry coals. 
They would have me as familiar with men's pockets, 
as their gloves or their handkerchiefs : which makes 
much againſt my manhood, if I ſhould take from 
another's pocket, to put into mine; for it is plain 
pocketing up of wrongs. I muſt leave them, and 
ſeek ſome better ſervice: their villainy goes againſt 
my weak ſtomach, and therefore I muſt caſt it up. 
[Exit Boy... 


Re-enter Huellen, Gower following. 


Gower, Captain Fluellen, you muſt come preſently 
to the mines; the duke of Gloſter would ſpeak with 
vou. 8 1 | * Þ He 


7 —beft mn;-——) That is; braveft; ſo in the next lines, 
good deeds are brave ations. JOHNSON, SRD R 
* —the men would carry coals, —)] It appears that in $hak- 
ſpeare's age, to carry coals was, I know not why, ts endure affronts. 
So, in Romeo aud Juliet, one ſervingman aſks another whether he 
will carry coals. jo xSOx. 
Cant phraſes are the ephemerons of literature. In the quartos 
1600 and 1608, the paſlage ſtands thus e! 
I knew by that 2 mcant to carry coales. * = 
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Flu. To the mines! tell you the duke, it i 5 not ſe 
119 to cohiie to the mines: For, look y 5 the 
ines are not a6cotding to the diſciplines of the war; 
the coticayitics ao, 8 is not ſufficient; {3 r, look you, 
th sb re Fei thay diſcuſs unto t e duke, look. 
„is digt himfelf 1555 yards under the, caunter-, 
Mitte, by Cel, IL think, a will plow up all, if 
there is not bettet difections. A 
SGorder. The duke of Gloſter, to whom the order | 
of the ſiege i is given; is Altogether g directed by an Inih- 

on a very Valiant gentleman, i 1 faith, 

It is captain Macmorris, is it not? 
bee, I think; it be. 10 | 
Flu. By Cheſhu, he! 15 a5 "als, "as 7 in the 5 43 4 L. 
will verify as mch in his peard : he has no mare, 
directions in the true diſciplines 5 the : wars, look ; 
you, of the Roman diſciplines, than is a Pepp 

dog. 


as / 


Enter Matmorris, and captain Jamj. 

Gower, Here 'a comes; and the Scots captain, cap: 
tain Jamy, with him, . 

Feu. Captain Jamy i is a marvellous falorous pts: 
man, that is certain; and of great expedition, and 
knowledge, in the ancient wars, upon my particular 
knowledge of his directions: by Cheſhu, he will main- 
tain his argument, as well as any military 1 man in, thè 
'orld, in the diſciplines of the priſtine wars of the 
Romans: 

Jany. I ſay, gud day, captain Fluellen. NTT 

Flu. God-den to your worſhip, goot captain Jam. 

Gower. Holy now, captain Macmorris? have you 
quit the mines? have the pioneers given oer? 


— digi biaſell four ya eds aides the PORE. 3 — 
Fluellen means, that the enemy had digged himſelf comntermines 
four yards under the mines. JonnsoN.. . 

” =, ploav up all, —1 That is, be aui. blow = oY 

 Jours0N. 


Mac. 
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Mac. By Chriſn la, tiſh ill done: the work iſh give 
over, the trumpet ſound the retreat. By my hand. 
I ſwear, and by my father's / ſoul; the work iſh ill 
done; it iſi give over: I'would' have blowed up the 
town, ſo Chriſh ſave me, la, in an hour. O riſh ill 
done, tiſh ill done; by my hand, tiſh il done! 

Flu, Captain Macmorris, I peſeech you now, will 
you voutſafe me, look you; a few difputations with 
vou, as partly, touching or concerning the diſciplines 
of the war, the Roman wars, in the way of argument, 
look you, and friendly communieation ; partly, to ſa- 
tisfy my opinion, and partly, for the ſatisfaction, look 
you, of my mind, as touching the direction of the 
military diſcipline; chat is the point. : 

Jamy. It fall be very gud, gud feith, gud captains 
bath: and * 1 fall quit you with gud lere, as 1 * | 
pick occaſion; that fall I, marry, 

Mac. It is no time to diſcoufſe, ſo Chriſh ſave me: 
the day is hot, and the weather, md the wars, and the 
King, and the dukes; it is no time-to difcourſe. The 
town 1s beſeech'd, and the trumpet calls us to the 
breach; and we talk, and, by Chrith, do nothing; tis 
ſhame for us all: ſo God {a' me, tis ſhame to ſtand 
till; it is ſhame, by my hand: and there is throats 
to be cut, and works to be done; and there ish no- 
thing done, ſo Chriſh fa' me, la. 

Jamy. By the meſs, ere theiſe eyes of mine take 
themſelves to ſlumber,” aile do gud ſervice, or aile 
ligge the grund for it; ay, or go to death; and aile 
pay it as valoroufly as | may, that (al I ſurely do, that 
the breff and the long: Mary, I wad full fain heard 
{ome queſtion *tween you tway. . 

Huy, Captain Macmorris, I think, look you, un⸗ 


der your correction, there” is not many of your : 
nation | 
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* ——1 fall uit you—J That is, 1 ſhall, with your permiſſion, . 
ite you, that is, agfiber you, Or int re wit my argumente, 3 
28 1 ſhall find rr 9 | Ma ; 

Mae. 
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If I begin the battery once again, 


— 


Mac. of my W What iſh * nation? ith a 
villain and a baſtard, and a knave, and a raſcal ? 
What iſh my nation? Who talks of my nation? 

Flu. Look you, if you take the matter otherwiſe 
than is meant, captain Macmorris, perad venture, 1 
ſhall think you do not uſe me with that affability as 
in diſcretion you ought to uſe me, look you; being 
as goot a man as yourſelf, both in the diſciplines of 
wars, and in the derivation of my birth, and in other 
particularities. 

Mac. 1 do not know you ſo good a man as myſelf; 
fo Chriſh fave me, I will cut off your head. 

Gower, Gentlemen both, you will miſtake each 
other. 

Jamy. Au! that's a foul fault. A parley ami. 

Carden, The town ſounds a parley. ny 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, when there is more better 
opportunity to be requir'd, look you, I will be ſo 
bald as to tell you, 1 know the diſciplines of war; 
and there's an end 3, | _ En. 


SCE N E. III. 
Be fore. the gates of Herfleur. 


Enter King ur and bis train. 


K. Henry. How yet reſolves the governor of the 
town ? 

This is the lateſt parle we will admit: 9 

Therefore, to our beſt mercy give yourſelves ; $ - 

Or, like to men proud of deſtruction, 

Defy us to our worſt: for, as I am a ſoldier, 

(A narne, that, in my thoughts, becomes me beſt) 


- 


3 here's an end.] It were to be wiſhed that the poor merri- 


ment of this dialogue had not oy 1 with ſo much pro- 
foams: Jonnson. _ 4 b 
1 will 
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1 will not leave the half-atchieved Harfleur, 

Till in her aſhes ſhe lie buried. 

The gates of mercy ſhall be all ſhut up!; 

And the fleſh'd ſoldier, —rough and hard of heart, — 
In liberty of bloody hand, ſhall range 

With conſcience wide as hell ; mowing like graſs 
Your freſh fair virgins, and your flowering infants. 
What is it then to me, if impious war,— 

Array'd in flames like to the prince of fiends,— 


Do, with his ſmirch'd complexion, all * fell feats 
Enlink'd to waſte and deſolation ? 


What is't to me, when you yourſelves are cauſe, 

If your pure maidens fall into the hand 

Of hot and forcing violation? 

What rein can hold licentious wickedneſs, 
When down the hill he holds his fterce career? 

We may as bootleſs ſpend our vain command 

Upon the.enraged ſoldiers in their ſpoil, 

As ſend precepts to the Leviathan 


To come aſhore. Therefore, you men of Harfleur 4, 
Take pity of your town, and of your people, 
Whiles yet my ſoldiers are in my-command ; 

* Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 
 Ofer-blows the filthy and contagious clouds 

Of heady murder, ſpoil, and villainy. 

If not, Why, in a moment, look to ſee 


+ The gates of mercy Pall be all ſout u 1 Mr. Gray has borrowed 
this thought in his 4g 


And ſhut the; teh of merey on minkind.” STEREvE NS. 
We again meet this. guificant expreſſion in The Third Part of 
X. Hen. VI: 


Open thy 1561 mercy, gracios Lord.” a Men. ; 
. 4052 | 


Ex link” 4.10 ad * 4, latter 7 


All the Hoa be Practices. naturally concomitant to the ak of ei⸗ 
ties. JOHNSON. | 


* Woilgs yet. the cool and temp rate wind of grace 
Oe, the filthy and _—_— claude 


This is à Very harſh metaphor. evereblow is to dvr aa, 
or keep off. JouNsox. 
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The blind and bloody ſoldier with foul hand 

7 Defile the locks of your ſhrill-ſhricking daughters; 
Your fathers taken by the filver beards, 

And their moſt reverend heads daſh'd to the walls; 
Your naked infants ſpitted upon pikes ; 

Whiles the mad mothers with their howls confus'd 
Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 
At Herod's bloody-hunting ſlaughtermen. 

What ſay you? will you yield, and this avoid? 

Or, guilty in defence, be thus deſtroy'd? 


Enter Governor upon the walls, 


Gov. Our expectation hath this day an end: 
The Dauphin, whom of ſuccour we entreated, 
Returns us—that his powers are not yet ready 
To raiſe ſo great a ſiege. Therefore, dread king, 
We yield our town, and lives, to thy ſoft mercy : 
Enter our gates; diſpoſe of us, and ours; 
For we no longer are defenfible. _ | 
R. Henry. Open your gates.—Come, uncle Exeter, 
Go you and enter Harfleur; there remain, 
And fortify it ſtrongly *gainſt the French: 
Uſe mercy to them all. For us, dear uncle. 
The winter coming on, and ſiekneſs growing 
Upon our ſoldiers, —we'll retire to Calais. 
to-night in Harfleur will we be your gueſt ; 
To-morrow for the march are we addrelt *, 


[ Flouriſh, and enter the town. 


? Defile the locks, &c.] The folio reads: 
Dqſire tie locks, Sc. STEEVENS, 


8 fte ANC addreſt.] 1. Cs prepared, See Vol. II. 420. III. 
117, 191 STEEVENS. 
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SCE N E Iv. 
The French camp. 


Enter Katharine, and an old gentlewoman. 


Kath. Alice, tu as eftt en Angleterre, & tu parles 
bien le language. | 
85 Alice. 


9 Scene IV.] I have left this ridiculous ſcene as I found it: 
and am ſorry to have no colour left, from any of the editions, to 
imagine it interpolated, WARBURTON. | 

Sir T. Hanmer has rejected it. The ſcene is indeed mean 
enough, when it is read; but the grimaces of two French wo- 
men, and the odd accent with which they uttered the Engliſh, 
made it divert upon the ſtage. It may be obſervd, that there 
is in it not only the French language, but the French ſpirit. Alice 
compliments the princeſs upon her knowledge of four words, and 
tells her that ſhe pronounces like the Engliſh themſelves. The 
princeſs ſuſpects no deficiency in her inſtructreſs, nor the inſtruct- 
reſs in heuſelf. Throughout the whole ſcene there may be found 
French ſervility, and French vanity. | 

cannot forbear to tranſcribe the firſt ſentence of this dialogue 
from the edition, of 1608, that the reader, who has not looked 
into the old copies, may judge of the ſtrange negligence with 
which they are printed. | 

& Kate, Alice venecia, vous aves cates en, vou parte fort bon 
Angloys englatara, coman ſae palla vou la main en francoy.“ 

Jounson. 

We may obſerve in general, that the early editions have not 
half the quantity; and. every ſentence, or rather every word, 
moſt ridiculouſly blundered. Theſe, for ſeveral reaſons, could 
not poſſibly be publiſhed by the author; and it is extremely pro- 
bable, that the French ribaldry was at firſt inſerted by a ditferent 
hand, as the many additions moſt certainly were after he had left 
the ſtage. Indeed, every friend to his memory will not eaſily 
believe, that he was acquainted with the ſcene between Katharine 
and the old Gentieavoman : or ſurely he would not have admitted 
ſuch obſcenity and nonſenſe. Farms. ' | 

It is very certain, that authors in the time of Shakſpeare did 
not correct the preis for themlelves, I hardly ever fon in one 
of the old plays a ſentence of either Latin, Italian, or French, 
without the moſt ridiculous blunders. In the %%. of Clyomon,. 
Knight of the Golden Shield, 1599, a tragedy which I have often 

| 2 quoted, 
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Alice. Un peu, madame. TR 

Kath. Je te prie, menſeignez; il faut que j apprenne 
à parler. Comment appellez vous la main, en Ang lois? 

Alice. La main ? elle eſt. appellee de hand. 

Kath. De hand. Et les doigts ? 

Alice. Les doigts * may foy, je oublie les doigts; mais 
je me ſouviendray. Les doigts? je penſe, quiils ſont 
appellꝭ de fingres ; ou, de fingers; qui de fingers, 

Kath. La main, de hand; les doigts de fingres, 
Je penſe, que je ſuis le bon cſcolier. Jay gagnee deux 
mots d' Anglois veſtement, Comment appellez vous les 
ongles ? 

Alice. Les ongles? les appellons, de nails. | 

Kath. De nails. Eſcontez: dites moy, ſi je parle 
bien : de hand, de fingres, de nails, 


Alice. Ce bien dit, madanie; il eſt fort bon Anglois, 
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quoted, a warrior aſks a lady, diſguiſed like a page, what her name 
is. She antwers, ** Car Daceer, i. e. Caur 4 Acier, Heart of 
Steel. STEEVENS. ä | | | 
. 1 Kath, Alice, tu as ge-] I have regulated ſeveral ſpeeches 
in this French ſcene ; ſome whereof were given to Alice, and 
yet evidently belonged to Katharine; and ſo vice vr. It is 
not material to diſtinguiſn the particular tranſpoſitions I have 
made. Mr. Gildon has left no bad remark, I think, with re- 
gard to our poet's conduct in the character of this princels : 
% For why he thould not allow her,” ſays he, * to ſpeak in 
Engliſh as well as all the other French, I can't imagine; fince it 
adds no beauty, but gives a patch'd and pyc-bald dialogue of no 
beauty or force.“ THEOBALD. | 
In the collection of \Chefter #bitjun : Myſteries, among the Har- 
leian MSS, Ne 1013, I find French ipeeches introduced; In 
the Vintner's Play, p. 65, the three kings, who come to worſhip 
our infant Saviour, addreſs themſelves to Herod in that language, 
and Herod very politely anſwers them in the fame. At firſt, I 
ſuppoſed the author to have appropriated a foreign tongue to 
them, beeauſe they were ſtrangers; but in the Skynner's Play, 
. 144, I found Pilate talking French, when no ſuch reaſon could 
be offered to juſtify a change of language. "Theſe myſteries are 
ſaid to have been written in 1328. It is hardly neceſſary to 
mention that in this MS. the French is as much corrupted as in 
the paflage quoted by Dr. Johnſon from the 4to edition of King 


Henry V. STEEVESNS, 


4 _ Kath. 
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Kath. Dites moy en Anglois, le bras. 

Alice. De arm, madame. 

Kath. Et le coude. 

Alice. De elbow. | 7 

Kath. De elbow. Je men faitz la repetition de tous 
les mots, que vous ve appris des a preſent. 

Alice. I! aff trop difficile, madame, comme je penſe. 

Kath. Excuſes * * De hand, de 
fingre, de nails, de arm, de bilbow. 

Alice. De elbow, madame. 

Kath, O Seigneur Dieu! je men oublie; De elbow. 
Comment appelleꝝ vous le col? 

Alice. De neck, madame. 

Kath. De neck; Ef le menton ? 

Alice. De chin. 

Kath. De ſin. Le col, de neck: le menton, de fin. 

Alice. Oay. Sauf voſtre honneur ; en verite, vous pro- 
noncez les mots auſſi droit que les nat: ; Angleterre. 

Kath, Je ne doute point d apprendre par la grace de 
Dieu; & en peu de temps. 

Alice. N'avez vous pas deja oublie ce que je vous ay 
enſeignee ? 

Kath. Non, je reciteray à vous promptement. De 
hand, de fingre, de mails“. 

Alice. De nails, madame. 2 

Kath. De nails, de arme, de ilbow. 

Alice. Saif, voſire honneur, de elbow, 

Kath. Ainſi dis je; de elbow, de neck et de fin: 
Comment appellez vous les pieds, & la robe? 

Alice. De foot, madame; & de con. 

Kath. De foot, & de con? O Seigneur Dieu! ces 
font mots de ſon mauvais, corruptible, groſſe, et impudique, 
& non pour les dames d honneur d'uſer: Je ne voudrois 
prononcer ces mots devant les Seigneurs de France, pour 


De hand, de finger, de nayle, de arme] The firſt folio has 
this paſſage thus—d' hand, ae fingre, de mailes==without de arm, 
Ang o jt ſhould be printed. TYRWHITT., 


7 tout 
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tout le monde. 11 faut de foot, & de con, neant-mojns. 
Je reciterai une autre fois ma legon enſemble : De hand, 
de 5 fingre, de nails, de arm, de elbow, de neck, de 
ſin. e foot, de con. 

Alice. Excellent, madame! 


Kath. C afſiz our une fois, allons nous a diſner. 


{Exeunt. 
SCENE V. 
| Preſence-chamber in the French court. 


Enter the king of France, the Dauphin, duke of Bourbon, 
the Conſtable of France, and others. 


Fr. King. 'Tis certain, he hath paſs'd the river 
Some. 
Com. And if he be rot fought withal, my lord, 
Let us not live in France ; let us quit all, 
And give our vineyards to a barbarous people. 
Dau. O Dieu vivant! ſhall a few ſprays of US,— 
The emptying of 4 our father's luxury, — 
Our ſyens, put in wild ? and ſavage ſtock, 
Sprout up ſo ſuddenly into the clouds 
* And over-grow their grafters ? 
Bour, Normans, but baſtard Normans, Norman 
baſtards! 
Mort de ma vie! if thus they march alon 
Unfought withal, but I will ſell my dukedom, 
To buy a flobbery and a dirty farm | 


3 —d: frgre—] It is apparent by the correQion of Alice, | 
that the princeſs forgot the nails, and therefore it ſhould be let: 
out in her part, JounsoNn, | 
bur father's luvu y,] In this place, as in others, u 
means luft. Jonusox. a f 
Ae e-] Is here uſed in the French original ſenſe, for 
filvan, uncultivated, the fame with avid. Jorxs0N. 

6 Ang over grow their grafier+? } For this reading n is n 
authority. Tae! folio. RE 7 he quarto—out-grow. 

Markos. 
5 In 
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jn that nook-ſhotten iſle of Albion, | 
Con. Dieu de batailles! where have they this mettle ? 
Is not their climate foggy, raw, and dull? 
On whom, as in deſpight, the ſun looks pale, 
Killing their fruit with frowns ? * Can ſodden water, 
A drench for ſur-reyn'd jades, their barley broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? 
And ſhall our quick blood, ſpirited with wine, 
Seem froſty ? Oh, for honour of our land, 
Let us not hang like roping icicles | 
Upon the houles' thatch, whiles a more froſty people 
9 Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields; 
Poor we may call them, in their native lords. 
Dau. By faith and honour, 
Our madams mock at us; and plainly ſay, 
Our mettle is bred out; and they will give 
Their bodies to the luſt of Engliſh youth, 
To new ſtore France with baſtard warriors. 
Bour. They bid us—to the Engliſh dancing-ſchools, 
And teach /avoltas high, and ſwift corantes ; 


Say- 


7 In that nook+ſhotten iſie , Albion.] Shotten fignifies any thing 
fprojetted : ſo nook-ſbotten iſle is an iſle that ſhoots out into capes, 
promontories, and necks of land, the very figure of Great Bri- 
tain, WARBURTON. , 

e Can ſoduen water, 

A drench for ſur-reyn'd jades.—] . | 
The exact meaning of \/zr-reyn'd I do not know. It is common 
to give horſes over-ridden or feveriſh, ground malt and hot water 
mixed, which is called @ n To this he alludes, Jomsʒõ x, 


The word /#r-1ein'4 occurs more than once in the old plays, * $5 


So, in Jack Drum's Entertainment, 1601 : 
©. Writes he not a good cordial ſappy ſtile : —— 
© A fur-rein'd jaded wit, but he rubs on.“ 
It ſhould be obſerv'd that the quartos 1600 and 2608 read: 
— A drench for /wolz jades. STEEVvens 1 -- | 
Suat drops of gallant youth The quarto reads 
Sweat drops of youthful blood=— + Matoge. 
Poor «ve may call them,} May was added in the ſecond folio. * 
1 25:26 Eo MAlox R. 
Aa ellas high, —] Hanmer obſerves, that in this dance 
there was much turning and 22 capering. Shakſpeare men- 
tions 
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Saying, our grace 1s only in our hcels. 
And that we are moſt lofty run-aways. XL 
Fr. Ring. Where is Montjoy, the herald ? ſpeed 
| him hence; a Ti 
Let him greet England with our ſharp defiance, — 
Up, princes; and, with ſpirit of honour edg'd, 
More ſharper than your ſwords, hie to the field : 
Charles De-la-bret, high conſtable of France; 
You dpkes of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Berry, 
| Alen- 


tions it more than once, but never ſo particularly as the author 
of N the Turk, a tragedy 1610: | 

© Be pleas'd, ye powers of night, and bout me ſkip 

«© Your antick meaſures; like to coal-black moors 

„ Dancing their high /avolroes to the ſun, 

«« Circle me round: and in the midſt PII ſtand, 

& And crack my tides with laughter at your ſports,” 
Again, in Chapman's May-day, 1606: 

7 let the Bourdeaux grape 

„ Skip like la volts's in their ſwelling veins.” 


Again: | 
| „Where love doth dance 4a wol/a's—” STEEVENS. 
Lawoltas are thus deſcribed by Sir John Davies, in his poem 
called Orcheftra. ys | | 
* © Yet is there one the moſt delightful kind, 
A lofty jumping, or a leaping round, 
„% Where arm in arm, two dancers are entwin'd 
* And whirl themſelves with ſtrict embracements bound, 
And till their feet an anapeſt do found ; | 
« An anap?/t is all their muſic's ſong, 
«© Whole firſt-two feet are ſhort, and third is long. 
« As the victorious twins of Leda and Jove 
© That taught the Spartans danc:ng on the ſands, 
„Of ſwift Eurotas, dance in heav'n above, | 
„Knit and united with eternal hands, 
« Among the ſtars their double image ſtands, 
„Where both are carried with an equal pace, 
& Together jumping in their turning race.” Epfrox. 
3 Charles Delabreth, ] Milton ſomewhere bids the Engliſh 
take notice how their names are mis· ſpelt by foreigners, and ſeems 
to think that we may lawfully treat foreign names in return with 
the ſame neglect. 'This privilege ſeems to be exerciſed in this 
catalogue of French names, which, ſince the ſenſe of the author 
js not aflected, 1 have left as I found it. JounsoN, _ yo 
WE fe e ; ave 
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leave blunders or antiquated orthography in the 
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Alengon, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy; 5 
Jaques Chatillion, Rambures, Vaudemont, 


Beaumont, Grandprẽ, Rouſſi, and Fauconberg, 


Foix, Leſtrale, Bouciqualt, and Charolois; 

High dukes, great princes, barons, lords, and 
knights, "OF FOULING 

For your great ſeats, now quit you of great ſhames, 

Bar Harry England, that ſweeps through our land 

With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur : 

Ruſh on his hoſt, as doth the * melted ſnow 


Upon the vallies; whoſe low vaſlal ſeat : 
| | The 

I have changed the ſpelling ; for I know not why we ſhould 

roper names, 
when we have been ſo careful to remove them both from all 
other parts of the text. Inſtead of Chariis De-/a-bre!, ue ſhould 
read Charles D* Albrat, but the metre will not allow of it. 
| | 'STEEVENS., 

4 IVith pennont—] Pennons armorial were ſmall flags, on which 
the arms, device and motto of a knight, were painted. | 

Pennen is the ſame as pendant. So, in The Stately Moral of the 
Three Lords of London, 1 590 : | | 

In glittring gold and particolour'd plumes, 

«© With curious pendants on their launces fix'd, &c.“ 
Again, in Chaucer's Kzyghtes Tale, v. 980, late edit: 

And by his banner borne is his penon | 

& Of gold ful riche, in which there was ybete 

The Minotaure which that he flew in Crete.“ 
In MS. Harl. No 2413, is the following note. 

9 enen. 

A penon muſt bee tow yardes and a half longe, made round 
att the end, and conteyneth the armes of the owner, and ſervith 
for the conduct of fiftie men.“ | Io 

Everye knight may have his peanon if hee bee cheefe cap- 
taine, and in it ſett his armes: and if hee bee made bannerett, 
the king or the lieftenant ſhall make a flit in the end of the pennen, 
and the heralds ſhall raiſe it out. 

| 5 encclles. 

Pencells or flagges for horſemen muſt bee a yarde and a halfe 
longe, with the croſſes of St. George, &c.” STEEvEns. 

5 —meltcd ſuotv.— ] The poet has here defeated hiniſelf 
by paſſing too ſoon from one image to another To bid the 
French ruſh upon the Engliſh as the torrents formed from elted 
{now ſtream from tae Alps, was at once vehement and proper, 


5 | bug 
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The Alps doth ſpit and void his rheum upon“: 
Go down upon him, —you have power enough, — 
And in a captive chariot, into Roan 
Bring him our priſoner. 
Con. This becomes the great. 
Sorry am I, his numbers are ſo few, 
His ſoldiers fick, and famiſh'd in their march; 
For, I am ſure, when he ſhall ſee our army, 
He'll drop his heart into the ſink of fear, 
And, for atchievement, offer us his ranſom. c 
Fr. King. Therefore, lord conſtable, haſte on Mont- 
Joy 3 
And let him ſay to England, that we ſend 
To know what willing ranſom he will give.— 
Prince Dauphin, you ſhall ſtay with us in Roan. 
Dan. Not fo, I do beſeech your majeſty. 
Fr. King. Be patient, for you ſhall remain with 
us.— | 
Now, forth, lord conſtable, and princes all; 
And quickly bring us word of England's fall. | 
| Exeant. 


SCENE VL 
The E ngliſh camp. 
Enter Gower, and Fluellen. 


Goto. How now, captain Fluellen ? come you from 
the bridge? WT 15 | 
Flu, J aſſure you, there is very excellent ſervice 

committed at the pridge. 

Goto. Is the duke of Exeter ſafe ? 


but its force is deſtroyed by the groſſneſs of the thought in the 
next line. JounsoN. 6 8 | 
o The-Alps doth ſpit and void his rbeum upon] 72 
Jupiter hy bernas canà nive conſpuit Alpes.” | 
Fur. Bibac. ap Hor. STEEVENS. 


55 Flt. 
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Flu. The duke of Exeter is as magnanimous as 
gamemnon; and a man that I love and honour with 
my ſoul, and my heart, and my duty, and my life, 
and my livings, and niy uttermoſt powers: he is not 
(Got be praited and pleſſed !) any hurt in the 'orld ; 
but keeps the pridge moſt valiantly, with excellent 
aiccipuine. i here is an ancient lieutenant there at the 
pridge, I think, in my very conſcience, he is as va- 
liant a man as Mark Antony; and he is a man of no 
Wcitimation in the *orld ; but I did ſee him do gallant 
ſerovices. | 
Gow. What do you call him ? 
Flu. He is call'd —ancient Piſtol. 
Gow. I know him not. 


4 


Enter Piſtol. 


Flu. Do you not know him? Here comes the 
man. ö 
Pit. Captain, I thee beſeech to do me favours : 
The duke of Exeter doth love thee well. | 
Flu. Ay, I praiſe Got; and I have merited ſome 
love at his hands. 
Pi ſt. Bardolph, a ſoldier, firm and found of heart, 
Of buxom valour , hath, — by cruel fate, 
And giddy fortune's furious fickle wheel, 
* That goddeſs blind, Pod) I IVA 
That ſtands upon the rolling reſtleſs ſtone,— 


7 Of buxom walour,] i. e. valour under good command, obe- 

dient to its ſuperiours. So, in Spenſer's Faery Qucen: . | 
Love tyrannizeth in the bitter ſmarts 
Of them that to him are hum and prone.” 


STEEVENS, 
* That goddeſs blind, 
That fands upon the rolling reflleſs ftans. ] 

Fortune is deſcribed by Cebes, and by Pacuvius in the frag- 
ments of Latin authors, p. 60. and the iſt book of the pieces to 
Herennius, preciſely in theſe words of our poet, It is un- 
neceſſary to quote t 8. W. | 
BY Flu, 
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Fla. By your patience, ancient Piſtol. Fortune; 
painted plind, with a muffler before her eyes, to hi. 
nify to you, that fortune is plind : And ſhe is Paint, 
ed alſo with a wheel; to fignify to you, which i; 
the moral of it, that ſhe is turning, and mconſtant, 
and mutabilities, and variations; and her foot, logk 
you, is fixed upon a ſpherical ſtone, which rolls, and 
rolls, and rolls ;—In good truth, the poet makes: 
moſt excellent deſcription of fortune: fortune, look 
you, is an excellent moral. 

Piſt. Fortune is Bardolph's foe, and frowns on him; 
' For he hath ſtol'n a pix, and hanged muſt a be, 
Damn'd death! 


PO” Te" War BW © 2 


Let 


9 Fortune is painted plind, with a muffler before her eyes, to ſn 
to you that Fees is plind:—] Here the fool of a 49 "Fen 
making a joke, as Hamlet ſays, not ſet down for him, and Jhewin 
a moſt pitiful ambition to be witty, For Fluellen, though he ſpeak 
with his country accent, yet 1s all the way repreſented as a man 
of good plain fenſe. Therefore, as it appears he knew th: 
meaning of the term plind, by his uſe of it, he could never ham 
laid that Fortune was painted plind, to fignify ſbe was plind. He 
might as well have ſaid afterwards, that he was painted inconſtan, 
to ſignify hr was inconſtant, But there he ſpeaks ſenſe ; and ſ 
unqueſtionably, he did here. We ſhould therefore ftrike out 
the firſt plind, and read: | We 
Fortune is painted with a muffler, &c. WARBURTON. 
The old reading is the true one. Fortune the Goddeſs is repre: 
ſented blind, to ſhew that fortune, or the chance of life, is without 
diſcernment. STEEVENS, F | 
This picture of Fortune is taken from the old hiſtory of Fw: 
tunatus ; Where ſhe is deſcribed to be a fair woman, muffled on 
the eyes. FARMER. : | 
A muffler appears to have been part of a lady's dreſs, 80, in 
Monſ. Thomas, 1639: 
« Cn with my muffler.” SrEEVE NS. 
: he old editions, | 
For be hath ſton à pax, —] © And this is conformable to hit 
tory,” ſays Mr. Pope, ** a ſoldier (as Hall tells us) being hang! 
at this time for ſuch a fact.“ Both Hall and Holinſhed agret 
as to the point of the %%; but as to the thing Aolen, there l 
not that conformity betwixt them and Mr. 50 „It was 
ancient cuſtom, at the celebration of maſs, that when the pre 
| pro: 


Let gallows gape for dog, let mag free,, 
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And let not hemp his wind-pipe ſuffocate : 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death, 
For pix of little price. 


pronounced theſe words, Pax Domini fit ſemper nobiſeum ! both 
clergy and people kiſs'd one another. And this was called 
Oſculum Pacis, the Kiſs of Peace. But that cuſtom being abro- 
gated, a certain image is now preſented to be kiſſed, which is 
called a Pax. But it was not this image which Bardolph ftole ; 
it was a pix, or little cheſt (from the Latin word, pixis, a box); 
in which the conſecrated h was uſed to be kept. A fooliſh 
{oldier,” ſays Hall expreſsly, and Holinfhed after him, “ ftole a 
ix out of a church.” TrroBALD. 

What Theobald ſays is true, but might have been told in fewer 
words: I have examined the paſſage in Hall, Yet Dr. Warbur- 
ton rejected that emendation, and continued Pope's note without 
animadverſion. | 

It is pax in the folio 1623, but altered to pix by Theobald and 
fir T. Hanmer. They fignified the ſame thing. See Pax at 
Maſi, Minſhew's Guide into the Tongues, Pix or pax was a little 
box in which were kept the conſecrated wafers. Jounson. 

So, in May Day, a comedy, by Chapman, 16113 « —Kifs 
the pax, and be quiet, like your other neighbours.“ So, in The 
Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601 : | 

„ Then with this hallow'd crucifix, 
„ This holy wafer, and this pix.” | 

That a pix and a pax were different things, may be ſeen from 
the following paſſage in the Hiſtory of our Bie Lady of Loretto, 
12mo0. 1608, p. 595: | 

+ ——a cup, and a ſprinkle for holy water, a pix and a pax, 
all of excellent chryſtal, gold and amber.“ . 

Again, in Stow's Chronicle, p. 677 : - pälmes, chalices, croſſes, 
veſtments, pixes, paxes, and ſuch like,” SrREEVENS. 

Pix, is apparently right. In Henry the VIPs will, it is ſaid, 
% foraſmoch as we have often and many tymes to our inwarde 
regrete and diſpleaſure ſeen at our Jen, in diverſe many 
** churches of ,oure reame, the holie ſacrament of the aulter, 
kept in ful, imple, and inhoneſt pixes, onal pions of copre and 
« tymbre 3 we have appointed and commaunded the treaſurer 
of our chambre, and maiſtre of our juell-houſs, to cauſe to be 
made furthwith, p:zes of ſilver and gilt, in a greate nombre, 
for the keping of the holie ſacrament of the aultre, after the 
faction of a pixe, that we have cauſed to be delivered to theim. 
every of the ſaid pixes, to be of the value of 11111. garniſhed 
„ with our armes, and rede roſes and poart-colis crowned.” 


P. 38. EDiTor, 
\ Therefore, 
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Therefore, go ſpeak, the duke will hear thy voice; 
And let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut 

With edge of penny-cord, and vile reproach : - 
Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee requite, 

Flu. Ancient Piſtol, I do partly underſtand your 

meaning. or br 

Piſt. Why then rejoice therefore. 

Flu. Certainly, ancient, it is not a thing to re- 
joice at: for if, look you, he were my brother, I 
would defire the duke to uſe his goot pleaſure, and 
put him to executions ; for diſciplines ought to be 


uſed, | 
Pit. Die and be damn'd ; and figo for thy friend- 
ſhip3! N 
Flu. It is well. | 
Piſt. The fig of Spain! [ Exit Piſtol. 


Flu, 


2 Why then rgoice therefore.) This paſſage, with ſeveral others 
. in the character of Piſtol, is ridiculed by Ben Jonſon, in The 
Pactafter, as follows : | 
Why then lament therefore; damn'd be thy guts 
« Unto king Pluto's hell, and princely Erebus ; 
“ For ſparrows muſt have food.” S$STEEvens, 
3 Figo for thy friendſhip !] This expreſſion occurs likewiſe 
in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1610; 
66 — water at the dock, 
& = co for her dock.“ 


Again: 
a A. co for the ſun and moon. STEEveNns. 

+ The fig of Spain /} This is no allufion to the co already ex- 
explained in The Merry Wives of Windfor ; but to the cuſtom of 
giving poiſon'd figs to thoſe who were the objects either of Spa- 
niſh or Italian revenge. The quartos 1600 and 1608 read: The 
fig of Spain within thy jaw :** and afterwards ; „ The fig within 
thy bowels and thy dirty maw. 80, in The Fliire, 1610, 2 
comedy : | 
| „ Fel. Give them @ fig. 

& Flo. Make them drink their laſt. 
4% Fe], Poiſon them.“ | 
Again, in The Brothers, by Shirley, 1652; SEAS 
I muſt poiſon him; one „ig tends him to Erebus.“ 
Again in Ben Jonſon's Every Man in his Humour : 


| 66 The 


* 
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» Ve ood 5. | | 

on Why, this is an arrant counterfeit raſcal ; I 
remember him now; a bawd, a cut- purſe. 

Flu. I'll aſſure you, a utter'd as prave ?ords at the 
pridge, as you ſhall ſee in a ſummer's day; But it is 
very well; what he has ſpoke to me, that is well, I 
warrant you, when time is ſerve, _ | 

Gi. Why, tis a gull, a fool, a rogue; that now 
and then goes to the wars, to grace himfelf, at his re- 
turn into London, under the form of a ſoldier. And 
ſuch fellows are perfect in the great commanders* | 
names: and they will learn you by rote, where ſer- 


«© The lye to a man of my coat, is as ominous @ fruit as 
the fo 
Again, in one of Gaſcoigne's Poems : : 
It may fall out that thou ſhalt be entic'd 
& To ſup ſometimes with a magnifico, 
% And have afico foiſted in thy diſh,” c. 
Again, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631 : 
© Cor, Now do I look for a fig. 
„ Gaz. Chew none, fear nothing :" 
and the ſcene of this play lies at Sewz/le, 
Again, in The — - 6 34: 1 
© ——=1s it (polſon ing 
As all. — fon ary, | 
Again, in Vittoria Corombona, 1612 : 
* I look now for a Spani/h fig, or an Italian ſallad daily.“ 


| STEEVENS, 
I believe the Fig of Spain is here uſed only as a term of con- 


tempt, In the old tranſlation of Galates of Manners and behaviour, 
p. 81, we have, f 


„She gave the Saniſh fgge, 
With both her thumbes at once,” 
faith Dant. | "dip 
And a note ſays,” ** Fiche is the thruſting of the thumbe be- 
* tweene the forefinger, which eyther for the worde or the re- 
membrance of ſomething thereby ſignified, is reputed amongit 
** the ltalians as a word of ſhame.” Epiros. : 


? Ven good.] Inſtead of theſe two words, the quartos 
read. ; 


Captain Gower, cannot you hear it lighten and thunder? 
| | DTEEVENS. 
VICES 
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vices were done; at ſuch and ſuch © aſconce, at ſuch 
a breach, at ſuch a convoy; who came off bravely, 
who was ſhot, who diſgrac'd, what terms the enem 
ſtood on; and this they con perfectly in the phraſe of 
war, which they trick up with new-tuned oaths : And 
what a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid ſuit 
of the camp, will do among foaming bottles, and 
ate-waſh'd wits, is wonderful to be thought on! But 
you; muſt learn to know ſuch flanders of the age, or 
elfe you may be marvellouſly miſtook. 

Flu. | tell you what, captain Gower I do per- 
ceive, he is not the man that he would gladly make 
thew to the *orld he is; if J find a hole in his coat, 
I will tell him my mind. Hear you, the king is 


coming; and ? I muſt ſpeak with him from the 
pridge. 


o "D 


Drum 


22 ſconce,—] Appears to have been ſome haſty, rude, 
inconſiderable kind of fortification. Sir Thomas Smythe, in 
one of his Diſcourſes on the Art Military, 1589, mentions them 
in the following manner : *—and- that certen - /conees by them 
deviſed, without anie bulwarks, flanckers, travaſſes, mounts; 
platformes, wet or drie ditches, in forme, with counterſcarps, 
or any other good forme of fortification, but only raiſed and 
formed with earth, turfe, trench, and certen poynts, angles, 
and indents, ſhould: be able to hold out the enemie, c.“ 

STEEVENS. 


So, Falſtaff in The Merry Wives of Windſor t * I will enſcorce 
(i. e. entreueh) myſelf behind the-arras.” Bracksront. 
1 horrid ſuit of the camp,) Thus the folio. The tos 
1600, &c. read—a horrid /hout-of the camp. STEsvENS. 

Suit, J have no doubt, is the true reading. Furt, iti our au- 
thor's time, appears to have been pronounced ht [See a note 
on Lowe's Labour Loft, Vol. II. p. 431. ] Hence the quarto, which 
was, I believe, copied by the ear, has . bo MALON E. 

> ——ſaucb /langers of the age,] This was a character very trou- 
dleſome to wiſe mien in our author's time. It is the practice 
7D him,” ſays Aicham,, to be warlike, though he never 
ed enemy in the face, yet ſome warlike fien muſt be uſed, 
as a flovenly buſkin, or an-over-ſtarin frowncel head, as though 
out of every hair's top ſhould ſuddenly ſtart a good big oath.” 
. OHNSON, 
I muff ſpeak with him from the pridge.] * Speak with him from 
tbe bridge,” Mr. Pope tells us, is added to the latter editions; - 
that 


* 
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Drum and colours *' Enter the king, Gloter, and 
| | ſoldiers. | ; 


Flu, Got pleſs your majeſly | 

K. Henry. How now, Fluellen? cam'ſt thou from 
the bridge? | 2 

Flu. Ay, ſo pleaſe your majeſty, The duke of 
Exeter has very gallantly maintain'd the pridge : the 
French is gone off, look you; and there is gallant 
and moſt prave paſſages : Marry, th'athverſary was 
have poſſeſſion of the pridge; but he is enforceu 
to retire, and the duke of Exeter is maſter of the 
pridge: I can tell your majeſty, the duke is a prave 


man. | | 
K. Henry. What men have you loſt, Fluellen ? 
Flu, The perdition of th'athverſary hath been 
very great, very reaſonable great: marry, for my 
part, I think. the duke hath loſt never a man, but * 
one that is like to be executed for robbing a church, 
one Bardolph, if your majeſty know the man: his 


that it is plain from the ſequel, that the ſcene here continues, 
and the affair of the bridge is over.” This is a moſt inaccurate 
criticiſm. Though the affair of the bridge be over, is that a 
reaſon, that the king muſt receive no intelligence from thence ? 
Fluellen, who comes from the bridge, wants to acquaint the king 
with the tranſactions that had happened there. This he calls 
Jpraking to the king from the bridge. 1 a80BALD. 

With this Dr. Warburton concurs. Joaxsov. 

i Drums and colours. Enter the King, Cliſter, and Sold e's.) The 
q:rection in the folio is ——** Drums and colours. Enter t..e 
King and his poor ſoldiers,” 

This was, I ſuppoſe, by way of intrcduG:on to the ſubſequent 
deſcription in the chorus of Act IV. The poor condemucd 
Englith, &c.“ Maron k. B | | tt 

ene that is like to be executed ] The quarto has net 
theſe words; and T think they might well be omitted. For, 
trom the latter part of Fluellen's ſpeech, it ſhould ſeem, that 
Bardolf was already executed: His noſe ts executed, aud bis fire's 
out,” Maront | 


Yor? . H | face 
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face is all bubukles, and whelks, and knobs 2 , and 
flames of fire; and his lips plows at his noſe 
and it is like a coal of fire, ſometimes plue, and 


ſometimes red; but his noſe is executed, and # hi 
r art re 

k. Henry. We would have all ſuch offenders ſo 
cut off; and we give expreſs charge, that, in our 
marches thtough the country, there be nothing com- 
pelled from the villages, nothing taken but paid for; 
none of the French upbraided, or abuſed in diſdain. 
ful language; For when lenity and cruelty play fot 
a kingdom, the gentleſt gamefter is the ſooneſ 
Winner. | 


Tucket ſounds. 5 Enter Montjoy. © 
Mont. You know me © by my habit. ; £1 1 


3 —nd whelks, and knobs, 1 So, in Chaucer's character of : 
Semprovr, from which, perhaps, Shakſpeare took ſome hints for 
his defcription of Bardolph's tace : LL; 20 13 

KA A was ther with us in that place 

% That hadde a fre- red cherubinmes face, &c. 

cc 4 = a 8 

« Ther n'as quickſilver, litarge, ne brimſton, 

„ Poras, ceruſe, ne oile of tartre non, 

4 Ne oinement that wolde clenſe or bite, 

That might him helpen of his aubeltes White, 

« Ne of the 4nobbes litung on his chekes.“ 3 

See the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, late edit, v. 628, &, 

Sr RRT RNS. 

i fires out.] This is the laſt time that any ſport can be 
made with the red face of Bardolph, whieh, to confeſs the truth, 
ſ:cms to have taken more hold on Shakſpedre's imagination than 
on any other. The conception is very cold to the qe 6 rea- 
der, though it may be ſomewhat invigorated by the exhibition 
on the ſtage, This poet is always more careful about the preſet! 
than the future, about his audience than his readers. 

| 125 oHNsox. 

Enter Montjoy:)] Mont-joie is the title of the firſt king at amm 
in France, as Garter is in our own country. STEEVENS» .. 

6 —þy my habit.) That is, by his herald's coat. The pero! 
of a herald beihg inviolable, was diſtinguiſhed in thoſe times of 
formality by a peculiar dreſs, which is hikewiſe yet worn on pe" 
ticular occaſions, JoHN80N, TED 88 

. How). 


5 
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ft. Henry. Well then; I know thee; What ſhall 1 
know of thee? &? | 
Mont. My maſter's mind. 
Ic. Henry, Unfold it. * 
Mont, Thus ſays my king :—Say thou to Harry 
of England, Though we ſeemed dead, we did but 
fleep ; Advantage is a better ſoldier, than raſltineſs; 
Tell him, we could have rebuk'd him at Harfleur; 
but that we thought not good to bruiſe an injury, 
till it were full ripe :—now we ſpeak upon our 
cue, and out voice is imperial: England ſhall repent 
his folly, ſee his weakneſs, and admire our ſufferance; 
Bid him, therefote, confider of his ranſom ; which 
We muſt proportion. the loſſes we have borne, the ſubs 
WF iccts we have loſt, the diſgrace we have digeſted ; 
WT which, in weight to re-aniwer, his pettineſs would 
W bow under. For out loſſes; his exchequer is too 
poor; for the effuſion of our blood, the muſter of 
his kingdom too faint a number; and for our diſ- 
grace, his own perſon, kneeling at out feet, but 
a wcak and worthleſs ſatisfaftion: To this add 
efiance: and tell him, for concluſion; he hath 
j betray'd his followers, whoſe condemnation is pro- 
WW nounced. So far my king and maſter; * ſo much 
| my office. OTE wile BG 
K. Henry. What is thy name? I know thy quality, 
Mont: Montjoy. | | 


be K. Henry. Thou doſt thy office fairly. Turn thee 
. back, Ty | b 10 
Jan Pinne | 

ea- 

100 7 


.. en our cue, —] In or turn. Tliis phraſe the author 
learned among players, and has imparted it to kings. | 
F DOORS, Jonnson; 

nuch my offict.] This ſpeech, as well as anotlier pre- 
editig it, was fir compreſs'd into verſe by Mt. Pope. W ere 
ne wanted a ſyllable, he ſupplied it, and where there were too 
many for his N he made ſuitable omiſſions. Shakſpeare 
it we may believe ſome of the old copies) meant both ſpeeches 
or proſe, and as ſuch I have printed them. STEEvins. , 
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And tell thy king, —1 do not ſeek him now; 

But could be willing to march on to Calais 

Without impeachment *: for, to ſay the ſooth, 

(Though tis no wiſdom to confeſs ſo much 

Unto an enemy of craft and van 

My people are with fickneſs much enfeebled; 

My numbers leſſen'd; and thoſe few I have, 

Almoft no better than ſo many French ; | 

Who when they were in health, I tell thee, herald, 

I thought, upon one pair of Engliſh legs 

Did march three Frenchmen.— Let, torgive me 
God, 

That I do brag thus !—this your air of France 

Hath blown that vice in me; I muſt repent. 

Go, therefore, tell thy maſter, —here I am; 

My ranſom, is this frail and worthleſs trunk : 

My army, but a weak and fickly guard ; 

Vet, God before, tell him we will come on, 

Though France himſelf, and fuch another neighbour 

Stand in our way. There's for thy labour, Montyoy '. 

Go, bid thy maſter well adviſe himſelf : | 

It we may paſs, we will; if we be hinder' d, 

Wu ſhall __ Oy ground with your red "blood 


0 Without | im peachment. Ji. e. bindrance. nah French. 
STEEVENS. 
— nd bfore——)] This was an expreſſion in that age 
for God bei ide; or, when uſed to another, God be thy guide, 
So, in an old F Galopu e between a herdſman and a maiden in Ke 
pilgrimage to Waliingham, the herdſman takes his leave in ele 
words: 
* Now, go thy aua, and God before.” _ 
To prevent was uſed in the fame ſenſe.  Jounsow. 

i There's for thy labour, Montjoy.] It appears from many ancient 
books that it was always cuſtomary to reward a, herald, whether 
he brought defiance or congratulation. So, in the ancient me- 
trical ie; wok of the Baiile of Fl ddon : | 
«Then gave he to the herald's hand, 

- «© Belides, with it, a rich reward; 
„Who haſten'd to his native land | 
% To ſce how with his king it far'd.“ STzEvENS- 


2 Dil- 
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Diſcolour; and ſo, Montjoy, fare you well. 
The ſum of all our anſwer is but this: . 
We would not ſeek a battle, as we are; 
Nor, as we are, we ſay, we will not un! it: 
So tell your maſter. 
Mont. I ſhall deliver fo. Thanks to your high- 
7 neſs. | Exit . 
Glo, I hope, they will not come upon us now. 
I. Henry. We are in wr ade; nber, not in 
theirs.— 
March to the bridge; it now roy toward vight+— — 
Beyond the river we'll encamp ourſelves; 
And on to-morrow bid emp march nen. [Exeunt. - 


*SCENE VIL 
The French camp near Agincourt. 


Enter the conflable of France, the lord Rambures, the Duke 
e Orleans, Dauphin, with others. 


Con. Tut! I have the beſt armour of the world, — 
Would, it were day! y! 

Orl. You have an excellent armour ; but let my 
horſe have his due. 

Con. It is the beſt horſe of Europe. 

Or]. Will it never be morning ? 

Dau. My lord of Orleans, and my lord blob 0 con- 
ſtable, you talk of horſe and armour, —— 

Orl. You are as well proyided of both, as any 
prince in the world,  _- 

Dau. What a long night is this !—I will not change 
my horſe with any that treads but on four paſterns, 


2 Scene VII.] This ſcene is ſhorter, and I think better, in the 
firſt editions of 1600 and 1608, But as the enlargements appear 
to be the author's own, I would not omit them, Pork. | 
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ga ha]; He bounds from the earth, as if his.entrails 
were hairs ; le cheval volant, the Pegaſus, ui u let 
narines de feu! When I beſtride him, I foar, I am a 
hawk: he trots the air; the earth fings when he 
touches it; the baſeſt horn of his hoof is more mu. 
fical than the pipe of Hermes. 4 

Ort. He's of the colour of the nutmeg. 

Dau. And of the heat of the ginger. It is a beaſt 
for Perſeus: he is pure air and fire *; and the dull 


elements of earth and water never appear in him, 


but only in patient ſtillneſs, while his rider mounts 
him: he is, indeed, a horſe; and all other Jades you 
may call—beaſts. J 
Con. Indeed, my lord, it is a maſt abſolute and-ex- 
cellent horſe. __ \ 
Dau. It is the prince of palfreys ; his neigh is like 
the bidding of a monarch, and his countenance en- 
forces boa 9 


3 Ht bounds from the carth, as if his entrails vere HOU ; — 
Alluding to the bounding of tennis- balls, which were ſtuffed with 
hair, as appears from Mech Ado about Nothing, 60 And the old 
ornament of his cheek hath already ſtuff'd tennis- balls.“ 

WARBURTON. 

* ——b is pure air and fire; and the dull clements of earth, aud 

Water never appear in him, ] Thug Cleopatra, ſpeaking of herſelf, 
« am air and fire; my other elements | 

_ «& 1 give to baſer life.” STEEVENS. - elle 

ud all other jades you may call—beafts,] It is plain that 

jades and beafts ſhould change places, it being che firſt word and 

not the laſt, which 1s the rerm of reproach ; as afterwards it is 


maid: 
1 had as licue have my miſircſs a jade. WARBURTON. 
There is no occaſion for this change. i the Second Pair of 
King Heary IV. ſcene i: 
he gaye his able horſe the head, 
„And, bending forward, ſtruck his armed heels 
« A gainſt the panting ns of the bartl. ade.” 
Fate is — uſed for a Co þ aft is always em- 
ployed : as a contemptuous Aen. So, in Macbeth: 
what Sea was't then 
„ That made you break this enterprize ta me ? 
Again, in Timon + **—what a wicked be was I to disfurniſli my- 
felt againſt ſo good a timęe!“ STEEVENS, 071 
Tt 
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Ork No more, coufin. ehh * 

Dau. Nay, the man hath no wit, that cannot, from 
the riſing of the lark to the lodging of the lamb, 
vary deſerved praiſe on my palfrey: it is a theme 
as fluent as the ſea; turn the ſands into eloquent 
tongues, and my horſe is argument for them all: 
tis a ſubject for a ſovereign to reaſon on, and for a 
ſovereign's ſovereign to ride on; and for the world 


(familiar to us, and unknown) æ0 lay apart their par- 


ticular functions, and wonder at him. I once writ a 
ſonnet in his praiſe, and began thus, Wonder: of 
natures ĩð ò n | | | 

Orl. I have heard a ſonnet begin ſo to one's miſ- 
treſs rn G Gs r S n 

Dau. Then did they imitate that which I compos'd 
to my courſer; for my horſe is my miſtreſs, 

Orl. Vour miſtreſs bears well. ER eee 

Dau. Me well; which is the preſcript praiſe. and 
perfection of a good and particular miſtreſs. 

Con. Ma foy ! the other day, methought, your miſ- 
treſs ſhrewdly ſhook your back. SIE 

Dau. So, perhaps, did yours. 

Con. Mine was not bridled. ns 

Dau. O! then, belike, ſhe was old and gentle; and 


you rode, likę a kerne of Ireland, your French hoſe 
off, and in your ſtrait troſſers. | 


Lg Con. 


5 —]Vonder of natur] Here, I ſuppoſe, ſome fooliſh poem 


of our author's time is ridiculed ; which indeed partly appears 
from the anſwer, WAR RUR TON. 52 | | 

In the firſt part of K. Heam VI. act V. ſe. iv. Shakſpeare him- 
ſelf uſes the 14 which he here ſeems to ridicule : © 

«© Be not offended, nature's miracle“ MaxtonE. 
The phraſe is only reprehenſible through its miſapplication. It 
is ſurely proper when applied to a-wwoman, but ridiculous indeed 
when addrefled to a horſe. STEEVENS, © © . „ Þ\ 

7 like a Hrue of Ireland, your Prenth hoſe off, and iu your 
rait ſtroſſers.] Thus all the editions have miſtaken this word, 
which ſhould be zrofers ; and ſignifies a pair of breeches. 

—— T H$ 0BALD. 
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Con. Vou have good judgment in horfemanſhi 

Dau, Be warn'd by me then; they that ride 91 
ride not warily, fall into foul bogs ; 1 had rather haye 
my horſe to my miſtreſs. 


Con, 1 hag as lief haye my miſtreſs a a Jade. 1 9. 


This word very frequently gecurs in the old dramatic writers. 
A man in The Coxcomb of Beaumont and ' Fletcher, ſpeaking to 
an Iriſh ſervant, ſays, I'll have thee flead; and 2#ofjers made 
of thy ſxin, to tumble in.“ Freſers appear to have been tight 
breeches. The kerns of [reland ancieutly rode without breeches, 
and therefore H rait traſſers, I believe, means only in their naked 
ſkin, which ſits cloſe to them. I he word 1 is aul preſerved, 127 
now written froher. STEEVENS. 

'* Trowfes,” ſays the explanatory I Aden to Cox? s Hiſtory of Ire. 
land. are breeches and ſtockings made to fit as cloſe to the body 
as cart he.” Several of the morris-dancers repreſented upon the 
print of m window, have ſuch hoſe or ſtrait ttouſers; but the 
poet ſeems by the waggiſh context to have a further meaning. 

ToLLET, 

The following paſſage in Heywood's Challenge for Beauty, 1636, 
Pp! 775. that the ancient Iriſh trouſers were ſomewhat more 
ee ON 

6c Wes No, for my money give me your ſubſtantial En: 
gliſh hoſe, round, and ſomewhat full afore. 

Maid. Now they are, methinks, a little too great. 

% Manh. The more the diſcretion of the landlord that builds 
them—he makes room enough for his tenant to ſtand upright in 
them—he may walk in and out at eaſe without ſtooping : but of 
all the reſt I am clean out of love without your Iriſh zrowfes ; — 
are for all the world like a jealous wiſe, always cloſe at a man 
tayle.” The ſpeaker is here circumſtantially deſcribing the fas 
ſuions of different countries. So, again, in Bulwer's Pedigree of 
the Enliſh Gallant, 1653: © Bomballed and.. paned hoſe were, 
fince I cap remember, in faſhion; but now our hoſe are made ſo 
clote to our breeches, that, like Iriſh treue, they too manifeſtly 
diſcover the dimenſion of every part.” In Sir Joon Oldeaftle, the 
Mord is ſpelt Hrouces. ColLlLI Ns. 

The following ſtage direction in Ford's Perkin Marbect, 1676. 
ſhews' that the lower Iriſh were, in the time of our author, de? 
feribed and repreſedted as wearing trowſers.— “ Enter at one 
door four Scotch Anticks accordingly habited. Enter at another 
door, four wild 2 in rretuſes, long - haired, and accordingly 

nab. ed. . Yet our author — have intended an eee , 


Ma LONE, 


Dar. 
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Dau. I tell Wee 9 my miſtreſs wears: her 
own. hair 

Con. 1 could make as true a boaſt as that, if 1 had 

a ſow to my miſtreſs. . 

Dau. Le chien e/t retournò d ſon propre voniſſemtnt, 
& la truie lavee au bourbier : thou mak'ſt uſe of =y 
thing. 

5 Vet do I not uſe my horſe for my miſtreſs; ; or 
any ſuch proverb, ſo little kin to the purpoſe. 

Ram. My lord conſtable, the armour, that I ſaw in 
your tent to-night, are thoſe ſtars, or ſuns, upon it? 

Con. Stars, my lord. 

Dau. Some of them will fall to-morrow, I hope. 

Con. And yet my ſky ſhall not want. 

Dau. That may be, for you bear many ſuperflu- 
oully ; and *twere more honour, ſome were away. 

Con. Even as your horſe bears your praiſes ; who 

would trot as well, were ſome of your brags diſ- 
mounted. 8 

Dau. Would I were le to load him with his 
deſert! Will it never be day ? I will trot to-morrow 
a mile, and my way mall be paved with Engliſh 
faces. 

Con. I will not ſay ſo, for fear I ſhould be fac'd 
out of my way : But I would it were morning, for , 
would fain be about the ears of the Engliſh. 

Ram. Who will go to hazard with me for twenty 
Engliſh priſoners“? | 

Con. You muſt firſt 80 yourſelf to hazard, ere you 
have then. 


o will go to PEN ul r OE twenty Engliſh pr: W 7 80, 
in the old anonymous Henry V: 


e Come and you ſee what me tro at the king's drummer and 
C 


Faith me will tro at the earl of Northumberland and, now I 
will tro at the king himſelf, &c.” © 


This incident, how ever, wight hare been furniſhed by the chro- 
niele. STE EVEN . 8 


Dau. 
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Dau. *Fis midnight, 1/11 go arm myſelf. [ Ex#, 
Orl. The Dauphin longs for morning. 

Ram. He langs to eat the Engliſh. 

Con. I think, he will eat all he kills. 

Orl. By the white hand of my lady, he's a gallant 
prince. 

Con, Swear by her foot, that ſhe may tread out the 
oath. 


Orl. He is, fimply, the moſt active gentleman of . 
France. 

Con. Doing is activity; and he will ſtill be doing. 

Orl. He never did harm, that I heard of. 

Con. Nor will do none to-morrow ; he will keep 
that good name ſtill. 

Or. I know him to be valiant. 
Con. I was told that, by one that knows him better 

than YOU, 

Orl, What's he? | 

Con. Marry, he told me ſo himſelf ; and he ſaid, 
he car'd not who knew it. | 

Orl. He needs not, it is no hidden virtue in him. 

Con. By my faith, Sir, but it is; never any body 
faw it, but ? his lacquey : tis a hooded valour; and, 
when it appears, it will bate. 

Orl. IIl-will never ſaid well. | 

Con. I will cap that proverb with—There is flat- 
tery in friendſhip. 

Orl. And I will take up that with—Give the devil 
his due, 


Bis lacquey:—} He has beaten nobody yet but his foothoy · 
| OHNSONs 

1 — 78 a hooded valour, and when it appears, F will bate.] 
This is ſaid with alluſion to falcons which are kept hoed:d when 
they are not to fly at game, and, as ſoon as the hood is off, Bait or 
flap the wing: he meaning 1s, the Dauphin's valour has never 
been let looſe upon an enemy, yet, when he makes his firſt eſſay, 
we ſhall ſee how he will flutter, NA | 


* I will cap that preverb,-) Alluding to the practice of cap - 
ping verſes, Jouns0N. 
Con, 
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Con. Well plac'd ; there ſtands your friend for the 
devil: have at the very eye of that proverb, with— 
A pox of the devil. 
Or. Vou are the better at proverbs, by how much 
A fool's bolt is ſoon ſhot. 
Con. You have ſhot over, 
Ol. Tis not the firſt time you were over-ſhot, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mefſ. My lord high conſtable, the Engliſh lie with 
in fifteen —— paces of your tent. 

Con. Who hath meaſur'd the ground? 

Ale. The lord Grandpre, | 

Con, A valiant and molt expert gentleman. 
Would it were day !——Alas, poor Harry of Eng- 
land! he longs not for the dawning, as we do. 

Orl. What a wretched and pecviſh * fellow is this 
king of England, to mope with his fat-brain'd fol- 
lowers ſo far out of his knowledge! 

Con, If the Engliſh had any apprehenſion, they 
would run away, 

Orl. That they lack; for if their heads had any in- 
tellectual armour, they could never wear ſuch heavy 
head-pieces, | 

Ram. That iſland of England breeds very vali- 
ant creatures; their maſtiffs are of unmatchable 
coura 

0-1. Fooliſh curs ! that run winking into the mouth 
of a Ruſſian bear, and have their heads cruſh'd 


3 —with, 4 pox of the devil !] The quartos 1600, and 1608, 
read,—avith, _ Jogge of the devil. STEEvens, 
M dul it ewere day!) Inſtead of this and the ſucceeding 


ſpeeches, the 4tos 1600 and 1608 conclude this ſcene with a 
couplet: 


Come, come away, 
The jun is high, and due wear out the day. STEEVENS» 
* Peevi/h, in ancient language, fignified—fooliſh, filly. See 
Vol. I. 275. II. 221. 237. STEEVENS» lik 
IKE 
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like rotten apples: You may as well ſay, —that's a 
valiant flea, that dare eat his breakfaſt on the lip of a 
lion. 8 3 ok 
Con. Juſt, juſt; and the men do ſympathize with 
the maſtiffs, in robuſtiaus and rough coming on, 
leaving their wits with their wives: and then give 
them great meals of beef ?,. and iron and ſteel, they 
will cat like wolves, and fight like devils. 

Orl. Ay, but theſe Engliſh are ſhrewdly out of 
beef. = i | 

Con. Then we ſhall find to-morraw—they have only 
ſtomachs to eat, and none to fight. Now it is time 
to arm; Come, ſhall we about it? e 

Orl. Tis two o'clock ; but, let me fee, — by 

ten, | 


we ſhall have each a hundred Engliſhmen 


* 


„ 


Enter Chorus, 


Chorus. Now entertain conjecture of a time, 
When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
" Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. f 
| Fram 
C — mn 92 them great meal; of beef,] So, in K. Edu. III. 
* | * ee 
hut ſcant them of their cher of beef, 
And take away their downy featherbeds, &c.“ 
| 0 faepet 4 © STEEVENS. 
*Filli the awide weffel of the univerſe.} Univerſe for horizon: for 
we are not to think Shakipeare ſo ignorant as to imagine it wa 


* 
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From camp to camp, through the foul womb of 
| night, | nd. 
The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds, 
That the fix'd centinels almoſt receive 
The ſecret whiſpers of each other's watch: 
Fire anſwers fire ; and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſees * the other's umber'd face: 
RY | NS Steed 


night over the whole globe at once. He intimates he knew 
otherwiſe, by that fine line in the Mid/ummer Night's Dream : 
— following darkneſs like a dream. | 
Beſides, the image he employs ſhews he meant but half the 
globe; the horizon round, which has the ſhape of a veſſel or 
goblet. WARBURTON. 5 
There is a better proof, that Shakſpeare knew the order of 
night and day, in Macbeth: . 
© Now oer one half the world 
«© Nature ſtems dead.” | 
But there was no great need of any juſtification. The vniver/e, 
in its original ſenſe, no more means this globe ſingly than the 
circuit of the horizon; but, however large in its philoſophical 
ſenſe, it may be poetically uſed for as much of the world as falls 
under obſervation. Let me remark further, that ignorance can- 
not be certainly inferred from inaccuracy. Knowledge is not al- 
ways preſent. JOHNSON. | 
2 —the other's umber'd face :) Umber'd, or umbred, is a term in 
blazonry, and fignifies ſhadowed. WarBURTON, 7 
the other's umber'd face :] | 
Of this epithet uſed by Shakipeare in his deſcription of fires 
reflected by night, Mr. Pope knew the value, and has tranſplan- 
ed it into the [had on a like occaſion: 
© Whole umber d arms by turns thick flaſhes ſend.” 
Umber is a brown colour. So, in As You like tc, 
„% And with a kind of amber imirch my face.“ 
The diſtant viſages of the ſoldiers would certainly appear of this 
hue when beheld through the light of midnight fires. Blazonry, 
I believe, does not acknowledge the word wmber'd.. Adumbration, 
indeed, ſays Guillim, is a Zadowing, &c. and I meet with the 
lame word in Warner's Aliens England, 1602. B. X. chap. lvi ; 
„Sweet adumbrations of her zeal, &c.“ STEEVENS, 
Another interpretation occurs, expreſſive of the preparation of 
both armies. for an engagement. In Hamit, act III. Mr. Stee- 
vens gives the following quotation from Srowe's Chronicle, . Ke 
braſt up his amber three times.“ Where amber means the vizor 
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Steed threatens ſteed, in high and boaſtful neighs' 
Piercing the night's dull ear; 3 and from the e 
The armourers, accompliſhivg the knights, 

With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 5 
Give dreadful note of preparation. | 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll) 
And the third hour of drowſy morning name. 
Proud of their numbers, and ſecure in ſoul, 
The confident and over. luſty French 

5 Do the low- rated Engliſh play at e! : 


. 


1 1 H 


* 2 
1 
= 


of the helmet, as umbri-re doth in Spenſer, from the French * 
bre, othbriere, or ambraire, a ſhadow, an umbrella, or any thing 
that hides or covers the face. Hence umber d ve may n 
face armed with a helmet, as in K. Henry IV: j 
© 46] ſaw young Harry with his bever 00. ho 
and in the reſent play : 
„Mg Mars ſeems bankrupt in their r beggar'd| hott; 

66 And fainfly through a ruſty beaver peeps.” 

Beaver here means exactly the ſame with nd in Stowe. 
 ToLLET, 
3 —and from the tents,] See tlie preparation for the battle ber 

tween Palamon and Arcite in * 0 

« And on the morwe, when the ſprin 

© Of horſe and harneies note and 7 gan ſpe . 

& There was in the hoſieliries all about: 

The foamy fledes on the golden bridel 

© Griawing; ant aß the armurers alſo 

4% With file and hammer priking to and fro, &. 


x "MAXTON, 
Fb country cocks do crew, the clocks do telly © © 
And (the third hour of drowyy morning tiam'd) Nerds: 
Proud of their numbers, and ſecute in ſoul, 
The confident, and over-luſly French 
Do the low-rated Engliſh play at dice; 
1 believe every reader of taſte be hurt by 7 hs paren- 
theſis in the ſecond line. How much better might 1 we read thus 7 
Dye country cocks do crow, the clocks de toll, | 
And the third hour of drowſy morning name. 
Then begin another ſetitence. TyTAWII Tr. | 
I have admitted this very neceſſary and elegant emendation. 
STEEVEN S. 
s Dothe „ Engliſh play at * i. e d play them 
away at dice, WAR BURTON. | {1 


H | And 
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And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night, 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 


So tediouſly away. The poor condemned Engliſh, 
Like ſacrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 


The morning's danger; and their geſture ſad, 
b Inveſting lank-lean cheeks, and war- worn coats, 


1 


Preſenteth them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghoſts. O, now, who will behold 
The royal captain of this ruin'd band, 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him cry—Praiſe and glory on his head ! 

For forth he goes, and viſits all his hoſt ; 

Bids them good-morrow, with a modeſt ſmile 

And calls them—brothers, friends, and countrymen, 
Upon his royal face there is no note, 


s Inveſting lan- lan ' cheeks, =) A gefiure inveſting checks and 

coats is nonſenſe. We ſhould read: 

Inveſt in lank-lean chert. | 
which is ſenſe, i. e. their ſad geſture was cloath'd, or ſet off, ith 
lean cheeks and worn coats. The image is ſtrong and pictu- 
reſques WARBURTON. | | | 

Yet perhaps even this change is unneceſſary. The harſhneſs 
of the metaphor is what offends, which means only, that their 
looks are inveſted in mouraful geſtures, 
duch another harſh metaphor occurs in Mach Ado about Nothing : 

„For my part, I am ſo ard in wonder, 
I know not what to ſay.“ Srxkvexs. 

Ggſture only relates to their cheeks, after which word there 
ſnould be a comma, as in the firſt folio. In the ſecond ſong of 
Sidney's Afropbel and Siclla : r 0 | 

Anger invefs the face with a lovely grace.” Tol. Lx r. 
The preſent time runs throughout the whole of the deſeription, 
except in this inſtance, where the change ſeems very improper: 
I believe we ſhould read with Hanmer, -preſenteth, STEEYE Ns. 

Inveſting, perhaps we ſhould read, in fa/ling, &c.” Avon. 

I have no doubt that preſenteth, which Mr, Steevens propoſes, 
is the true reading. en r, 

If in faſling. which is a moſt probable conjecture, be admit- 
ted, the whole is clear.— Each of theſe miſtakes might eaſily 
have happened from a hafty pronuaciation, or inattention in the 
tranſcriber, M ALONE. 8. 4 

How 
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How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watched night; 

But frefhly looks, and over-bears attaint, 

With cheerful ſemblance, and ſweet majeſty ; 

That every wretch, pining and pale before, 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks : 

A largeſs univerſal, like the ſun, 57 | 

His liberal eye doth give to every one, | 

Thawing cold fear. Then, mean and gentle all, 

Behold, as may unworthineſs define, | 

A little touch of Harry in the night: 

And ſo our ſcene muſt to the battle fly; 

Where, (O for pity !) we ſhall much difgrace— 

With four or five moſt vile and ragged foils, 

Right ill diſpos'd, in brawl ridiculous, — 

The name of Agincourt : Yet, fit and ſee; 

* Minding true things by what their mockeries be. 
[Exit, 


ELSE Ax 
The Engliſh camp, at Agincourt. 


Enter King Henry, Bedford, and Gloceſter. 


K. Henry. Gloſter, tis true, that we are in great 
danger; 
The greater therefore ſhould our courage be.— 


far, that mean and gentle all, 
Behold (as may, &c.] 

As this ſtood, it was a moſt perplex'd and nonſenſical paſſage: 
and could not be intelligible, but as I have corrected it. The 
poet, then addreſſing himſelf to every degree of his audience, 
tells them, he'll ſhew (as well as his unworthy pen and powers 
can deſcribe it) a little touch or ſketch of this hero in the night. 
i |  THEOBALD. 

Minding true things—] To mind is the ſame as to call to remem- 
brance, JOHNSON. | 

Good- 
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Good-morrow, brother Bedford. God A 1 
There is ſome ſoul af goodneſs in Sings: evil, 
Would men obſervingly diſtil it out: 
For our bad neighbour makes us early 33 P 
Which is both healthful, and good buſbandry ; : 
Beſides, they are our outward conſeiences, 
And preachers to us all; admoniſhigg. 
That we ſhould dreſs us fairly for our end. 
Thus may we gather honey from the 8 
And make a n of the devil bimeelk. 


| 4 ao e 


Good-morrow, » old Sir Thomas Frx ter: 
A good ſoft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churliſh turf of France, 


Erping. Not fo, my liege; : this lodging likes me 
eee, 


Since I may ſay—now lie I like a king. 


K. Henry. Tis good for men to love their oreſent 
pains, 


Upon example; ſo the ſpirit is eaſed : + 

And, when the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up cheir drowſy grave, and newly move 


1 That we gal dreſs us fairly for our and] Dif vs, L think, 
wes here, addreſs us; is e. prepare ourſelves, 50, before, in 
this play; 

Pan. To morrow for our march we are ade d. 
It ſhould therefofe be printed dreſs us. MALoxE. 

Dreſi, in its common acoeptation. is the true reading. So, 
in King /Jenry IV. P. I. 

They come like ſacrifices 15 tbeis „im. "STEEVENS: CE 

* —od Yr Thomas Erpingbum ] Sir Thomas Erpingham came 
over with Bolingbroke from Bretagne, and was one of the cm- 
miſhoners-to receive king Richard's a lication. | 

EpivarDs, MS. 

Sir Thomas Erpingham was in Henry V.“ ture warden of- 
Dover eaſtle. His arms are ſtill ville. on 1 fide af 2 IRE Ro- 
man pharos. STEEVENS, 


Vor- . = er: e wet With 
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With caſted ſlough and freſh legerity. 
Lend me thy cloak, Sir Thomas. — Brothers both, 
Commend me to the princes in our camp; 
Do my good-morrow to them ; and, anon, 
Defire them all to my pavilion. 
Glo. We ſhall, my liege. 
Erping. Shall 1 attend your grace ? 
K. Henry. No, my good knight ; 
Go with my brothers to my lords of England : 
J and my boſom muſt debate a while, 
And then I would no other company. 
Erping. The Lord in heaven bleſs thee, noble 


Harry! 
K. Henry. God. -a-mercy, old heart ! thou ſpeak'ſt 
cheerfully. [ Exeunt. 
Enter Piſtol. 


Piſt. 2 vali? 
K. Henry. A friend. 
Pit. Diſcuſs unto me; Art thou officer ? 
Or art thou baſe, common, and popular ? 
K. Henry. I am a gentleman of a company. 
Pit. Trail'ft thou Na puiffant pike ? 
K. Henry. Even ſo: What are you? * 
Piſt. As 7 a gentleman as the emperor. 
K. Henry. Then you are a better than the king. 
Pie. The king's a bawcock, and a heart of gold; 
A lad of life, an imp of fame 33 


of 


* Wih caſt flough—] Shuzh is the ſkin which the ſerpent 
annually throws off, and by the change of which he is ſuppoſed 
| to regain new vigour and freſh youth. Legerity is lig tnels, 
nimbleneſs. Jouxson, 
a io Stanyhurſt's tranſlation of Vergil, B. IV. 1582: 
His. fozgh uncaſing himſelf now youthfully bleacheth. 
Legerity is a word uſed by Ben Jae Every Man out of bis 
Humour. STEEVENS. 
3 —ax imp of fame ;] An imp is a. ſboot in its primitive ſenſe, 
but means a "fn in Shakſpeare, In Holinſhed, p. 951, the ” 
-* WO 
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Of parents good, of fiſt moſt valiant; . 
I kiſs his dirty ſhoe, and from my — FA 
love the lovely bully. What's thy name? 

R. Henry. Harry le. Roy. 

Piſi. Le Roy] a Corniſh name: art ou of Corniſh 

Crew ? Fo 4 

E. Henry. No, 1 am a Welſhman. 
Pi. Know'ſt thou Fluellen ? 

R. Henry. Yes. 

Pift. Tell him, I'II knock his jak about his pate 
Upon ſaint David's day, 

K. Henry. Do you not wear your dagger in your cap 
that day, leſt he knock that about yours. 

Piſt. Art thou his friend? 5 

R. Henry. And his kinſman too. 

Piſt. The figo for thee then! 

K. Henry. I thank you: God be with you! 

Piſt. My name is Piſtol call'd. [Exil. 

K. Henry. It ſorts * well with your fierceneſs. 


Enter Fluellen, and Gower, ſeverally. 


Gow, Captain Fluellen, — 

Flu. So! in the name of Cheſhu Chriſt, ſpeak fewer. 
It is the greateſt admiration in the univerſal 'orld, 
when the true and auncient prerogatifes and laws of 
the wars is not kept: if you would take the pains 
but to examine the wars of Pompey the, Great, you 
ſhall find, I warrant you, that there 1s no tittle tatile, 
nor pibble pabble, in Pompey's camp; I warrant 5 

you, 


words of lord Crone and are preſerved, ads ſays, &© and after 
him that his ſonne prince ward, that — impe, may long 
reigne over you.“ ' STEEVENS» 
* {t forts} i i. e. it agrees. So, in Chapean's verſion of; the 
17th book of the Odyſſey : 
+ His faire long lance well ſorting with his hand.” 
STEEVEN3. 
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you, you ſhall find the ceremonies of the wars, and 
the cares of it, and the forms of ir, and the ſobriety 
of it, and the modeſty of it, to be.otherwiſe. 

Gow, Why, the enemy is loud; you heard him all 
night. 

Flu. If the enemy is an aſs and a fool, and a prat. 
ing coxcomb, is it meet, think you, that we ſhould 
allo, look you, be an aſs, and a fool, and a prating 
coxcomb; in your own conſcience now? 

Gow, I will ſpeak lower. „ 

Flu, I pray you, and beſeech you, that you will, 
'- [| Exe, 

K. Henry. Though it appear a little out of faſhion, 
There is much care and valour in this Welſhman, 


Enter three ſoldiers, John Bates, Alexander Court, and 
Michael Williams. 


Court. Brother John Bates, is not that the morn- 
ing which breaks yonder ? | 
Bates. I think it be: but we have no great cauſe 
to deſire the approach of day. | 
Will, We ſee yonder the beginning of the day, but, 
I think, we ſhall never ſee the end of it. Who goes 
there? ſs 
K. Henry. A friend, 
Will. Under what captain ſerve you? 
K. Henry, Under Sir Thomas Erpingham. 
Mill. A good old commander, and a moſt kind 
gentleman : I pray you, what thinks he of our eſtate 
K. Henry. Even as men wreck'd upon a ſand, th: 
look to be waſh'd off the next tide. 
N Bates. He hath not told his thought to the king 


tarie ſet down by Robert earl of Leiceſter in the Low Countri 
printed at Leyden, 1586, one is, that No man ſhall make all 
« outcrie or noiſe in any watch ward, ambuſh, or anie ou 
a e cubere filence is requifite and neceſfarie upon paine of lo 
of life or lim at the generals diſcretion,” E Toa, 


K. Hen N 


K. Henry. No; nor it is not meet he ſhould, For, 
man, as Jam: the violet {inells to him, as it doth to 
lis ſenſes have but human conditions: his ceremo- 


ind though bis affections are higher mounted than 


do, his fears, out of doubt, be of the ſame reliſh as 
ours are: Yet, in reaſon, no man ſhould poſſeſs him 
with any appearance of fear, leſt he, by ſhewing it, 
ſhould diſhearten his army. ies 

Bates. He may ſhew what outward courage he 


0 


could with himſelf in the Thames up to the neck; 


tures, ſo we were quit here. 

K. Henry. By my troth, I will ſpeak my conſcience 
of the king; I think, he would not wiſh himſelt any 
ere but where he is. M1 2a 

Bates. Then, *would he were here alone ; ſo ſhould 
de be ſure to be ranſom'd, and a many poor men's 
lives ſav . | | 

R. Henry. I dare ſay, you love him not ſo ill, to 
wh him here alone; howſoever you ſpeak this, to 
kel other men's minds: Methinks, I could not die 
my where ſo contented, as in the king's company; 
is caufe being juſt, and his quarrel honourable. 

Will. That's more than we kno x. 

Bates. Ay, or more than we ſhould ſeek after; for 
je know enough, if we know we are the king's ſub- 
kts: if his cauſe be wrong, our obedience to the 
lng wipes the crime of it out of us, 


ſe] 


de 


| =—conditians :] Are alte The meaning is, that objells 
re repreſented by his ſenſes to him, as to other men by theirs. 
lat is danger to another is danger likewiſe to him; and, when 

& feels Aar, ig is like the fear of meaner mortals, Jouxsox. 
| | ] 3 | Mili. 


g * 


hough I ſpeak it to you, I think, the king is but a 
me; the element ſhews to him, as it doth to me: all 
nes laid by, in his nakedneſs he appears but a man; 


ours, yet, when they ſtoop, they ſtoop with the like 
wing; therefore when he ſees reaſon of fears, as we 


will: but, I believe, as cold a night as tis, he 


ind ſo I would he were, and | by him, at all adven- 
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Will. But, if the cauſe be not good, the king him, 
- ſelf hath a heavy reckoning to make; when all thoſe 
legs, and arms, and heads, chop'd off in a battle, 
ſhall join together at the latter day, and cry all—\We 
dy'd at ſuch a place; ſome, ſwearing ; ſome, crying 
for a ſurgeon ; ſome, upon their wives left poor be. 
hind them; ſome, upon the debts they owe; ſome, 
upon * their children rawly left. I am afeard there 
are few die well, that die in battle; for how can they 
charitably diſpoſe of any thing, when blood is their 
argument? Now, if theſe men do not die well, it will 
be a black matter for the, king that led-them to it; 
whom to diſobey, were againſt all proportion of ſub. 
ion. ve aye | 
EK. Henry, So, if a ſon, that is by his father ſent 
about merchandize, do finfully nnſcarry upon the 
ſea, the imputation of his wickedneſs, by your rule, 
ſhould be impoſed upon his father that ſent him: or 
if a ſervant, under his maſter's command, tranſport- 
ing a ſum of money, be affail'd by robbers, and die 
in many irreconcil'd iniquities, you may call the buſt 
neſs of the maſter the author of the ſervant's damnz- 
tion: But this is not ſo: the king is not bound to an- 
ſwer the particular endings of his ſoldiers, the father 
of his ſon, nor the maſter of his ſervant; for they 
purpoſe not their death, when they purpoſe their ſer. 
vices. Beſides, there is no king, be his cauſe never 
ſo ſpatleſs, if it come to the arbitrement of ſwords, 
can try it out with all unſpotted ſoldiers, Some, per 
adventure, have on them the guilt of premeditated 
and cantrived murder; ſome, of beguiling virgin 
with the broken ſeals of perjury ; ſome, making the 
wars their bulwark, that have before gored the gentle 


— p 


* 


p 6 | | 

* =—— their children rgwly I.] That is, without preparation 

befiily, 28 What is not matured is Faw. So, in Machu 
* 


* Why in this rarone, left he wife and children.“ 


| Iouxsox. 
Roi left, is lift. young and Help. REMARKS. b 
7 EE ns 
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boſom of peace with pillage and robbery. Now if 
theſe men have defeated che law, and out- run native 
puniſhment *, though they can out-ſtrip men, they 
have no wings to fly from God: war is his beadle, 
war is his vengeance; ſo that here men are puniſhed, 
for before-breach of the king's laws, in now the 
king's quarrel : where they feared the death, they 
have borne life away; and where they would be ſafe, 
they periſh: Then if they die unprovided, no more 
is he king guilty of their damnation, than he was 
before guilty of thoſe impieties for the which they 
are now viſited, + Every ſubject's duty is the king's: 
but every ſubject's ſoul is his own, Therefore ſhould 
every ſoldier in the wars do as every ſick man in bis 
bed, waſh every moth out of his conſeience: and 
dying ſo, death is to him advantage; or not dying, 
the time was pleſfedly Joſt, wherein ſuch preparation 
was gained: and, in him chat eſcapes, it were not ſin 
to think, that, making God ſo free an offer, he let 
him out-live that day to ice his greatneſs, and to teach 
others how they ſhould prepare. | 

Will. *Tis certain, that every man that dies ill, the 
in is upon his own head, the king is not to anſwer 
for it. 

Bates. I do not defire he ſhould: . for me; ; 
and yet I determine to fight luſtily for him. 

K. Henry, I myſelf heard the king ſay, he would 
not be ranſom'd. 

Will. Ay, be ſaid 65 to make us fight cheerfully : 
but, when our throats are cut, he may be ranſom'd, 
and we ne'er the wiſer. 


K. Henry. If I live to ſee it, I will never truſt his 
word after, | 


3 native bene ] That is, puniſhment in their na» 


tive country. RevisAL. i. e. ſuch as t { cy are born to if they 
offend. STEEVENS, 


Every. ſubje#'s duty—] This is a very juſt diſtinction. and the 
whole argument is well followed, and properly concluded. 


Jonxsox. 


14 Hull. 
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Will. You pay him chen ! 5 that's ee, ſnot 
dut of an elder gun, that a poor and private diſplea- 
ſure can do againſt a monarch ! you may as well go 
about to turn the ſun to ice, with fanning in his face 
with a peacock's feather. You'll never truſt his word 
after! come, 'tis a fooliſh ſaying. 

K. Henry. Your reproof is ſomething too round; 
1 ſhould be angry with you, if the time were con- 
venient. 


Mill. Let it be a quarrel between us, if you u he. 
K. Henry. 1 embrace it. 


Will. How ſhall J know thee again? 

K. Henry. Give me any gage of thine, and I will 
wear it in my bonnet: then, if ever thou dar'ſt ac- 
N t, "1 will make it my quarrel, 


Will re's my glove; give me another 'of thine, 
K. Henry. There. 


Will, This will I alſo. wear in my cap: e if ever 
thou come to me and ſay, after to-morrow, Tics 1s 
my glove, by this hand, I will take thee a box on the 
car. 

K. Henry. If ever I live to ſee it, I will rug 
it. 

Mill. Thou dar'ſt as well be hang'd. 
K. Henry. Well, I Will do! it, though I take thee 1 in 
the king's company, | 

Will. Keep thy word : fare thee well. 


Bates. Be friends, you Engliſh fools, be friends; we 


have French quarrels enough, if you could tell how 
to reckon. 


A. Henry. Indeed, the French may. lay * twenty 
F rench 


5 —-that's a perilous ſhot out of an elder- gun.— In the old ho | 


the thought is more opened. 7? zs a great diſpleaſure that an elder 
gun can do againſt a cannon, JOHNSON. 


ue French crowns—)] This conceit, rather too low 


for a king, has been already explained, as alluding to the venereal 
diſeaſes, JonNsoN. 


There 


* . 
* 0 9 OY .: 'L * % 3 
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French crowns to one, they will beat us; forthey beat 
them on their ſhoulders 7” But it is no Engliſh treaſon, - 
to cut French crowns; and, to-morrow, the king him- 
ſelf will be a chpper. | [Exennt ſoldiers. 
Upon the king! let us our lives, our ſouls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, our children, and 
Our fins, lay on the king; —we muſt bear all. 
O hard condition ! twin-· born with greatneſs, 
Subjected to the breath of every fool, gt 
Whoſe ſenſe no more can feel but his own wringing ! 
What infinite heart's eaſe muſt kings negle&, | 
That private men enjoy? and what have kings, 
That privates have not too, ſave ceremony? 
Save general ceremony? 3 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony? 
What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer'ſt more 
Of mortal griets, than do thy worſhippers ? 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings- in? 

O cere- 


, 


There is ſurely no neceſſity for ſuppofing any alluſion i» bis 
paſſage to the venereal diſeaſe. The conceit here jeems to turn 
merely upon the equivocal ſenſe of crown, which ſignifies either 
a coin, Or a bead. I yrwaitT, © | 
Non the king! &c.] This beautiful. ſpeech was added after 
the firſt edition, PoE. | 
There is ſomething very ſtriking and folemn in this foliloquy, 
into which the king breaks immediately as ſoon as he is left alone. 
Something like this, un leſs occaſions, every breaſt has felt. 
Reflection and ſeriouſneſs ruſh upon the mind upon the ſeparation 
of a gay company, and eſpecially after forced aud unwilling mer- 
riment. JOHNSON. 
3 What are thy rents? What are thy comings-in ? 
O ceremony, ſæu me but thy worth. | 
What l is thy foul of adoration ?] | 
Thus is the laſt line given us, and the nonſenſe of it made worſe 
by the ridiculous - pointing. We ſhould read, What 7s thy toll, 1 
O adoration! Let us examine how the context ſtands with my 
emendation. What are thy rents? What are thy comings- in? 
What is thy worth? What is thy toll? — (i. e. the duties and im- 
2ofts thou receiveſt:) all is Lere conſonant and agreeable to a 
» ſenſible exclamation. So King John:—** No Tralian pricff Sali 
tits or toll in our deminions,” But the Oxford editor, nom he finde 
| . : the 
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O ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth ! 
What is thy ſoul, O adoration ? e 
Art thou aught elſe but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men? Ti 
| Wherein thou art leſs happy being fear d, 

Than they in fearing... Wa og I WP 
What drink'ſt thou oft, inſtead of homage ſweet, 
But poiſon d flattery ? O, be fick, great greatneſs, 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure! 
Think'ſt thou, the fiery fever will. go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 123 
Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 
Canſt thou, when thou command'ſt the beggar's knee, 
Command the health of it? No, thou proud dream, 
That play'ſt fo ſubtly with a king's repoſe, 

I am a king, that find thee : and I know, 
*Tis not the balm, the ſcepter, and the ball, 
The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 


» 


the way open for alteration, reads, What is thy ſhew of adoration? 
By which happy. emendation, what is about to be enquired 
into, is firſt taken for granted; namely, that ceremony is but a 
ſhew. And to make room for this word here, which is found 
in the immediate preceding line, he degrades it there, but puts 
as good a word indeed in its ſtead, that is to ſay, tell. 
: . WARBURTON. 
This emendation is not ill conceived, yet I believe it is erro» 
neous. The firſt copy reads, What? is the foul of adrration, 
This is incorrect, but I think we may diſeover the true readin 
ealily enough to be, What is thy foul, O adoration ? That is, 
reverence paid to kings, what art thou within ? What are thy real 
lities? What is thy intrinfic value? JoansoNn, 
The quarto has not this ſpeech, The folio reads—What ? is 
thy ſoul of adoration? STEEVENS, © | 
I would read: 
What is the ol 2 as | | 
The ſame expreſſion is found in many of Sha re's plays. S0 
in Troulzs and Crefſda: . nm i 
66 my very /oul of counſel,” 
Again, in K. Henry IV. Part 1: 
+ The very bottom and the ſoul Hope.“ 
Again, in the Midſummer Night's Dream : 
| 66 22 —kthe ol love. MALONE, 


LES 
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The enter - tiſſued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farſed title running fore the king, 

The throne he ſits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high ſhore of the world, 

No, not all theſe, thrice- gorgeous ceremony, 

Not all theſe, laid in bed majeſtical, a 
Can ſleep ſo ſoundly as the wretched ſlave; 

Who, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diſtreſsful bread, 
Never ſees horrid night, the child of hell; 

But, like a lacquey, from the riſe to ſet, 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 

Sleeps in Elyfium; next day, after dawn, 

Doth riſe, and help Hyperion to his horſe ; 

And follows ſo the ever-running year 

With profitable labour, to his grave : 

And, but for ceremony, ſuch a wretch, ” 4 
Winding up days with toil, and nights with ſleep, 
Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 

The flave, a member of the country's peace, 
Enjoys it ; but in groſs brain little wots, 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 
Whoſe hours the peaſant beſt advantages. 


92 * urſed title running, &.] Farſed is fluffed. The et" 
puffy titles with which a king's name is always introduced. I his 
high hs ſenſe, , . | | | 
DO, in for Money, by T, Lupton 1574: 
IL belly-gods ſo ſwarm, 2 4550 
& Farced, and flowing with all kind of gall,” 


Again : Is 
Bey he And like a'greedy cormorant with belly full farce,” 
Again, in Jacob and Eſau, 1 568; | 
+ To make both broth and farcing, and that full deinty.“ 

Again, in Stanyhurſt's verſion of the firſt book of Virgil: 

OOr eels arefarcing with dulce and delicat hoonny.” 
Again, in Every Man out of bis Humour : | | 

4 ute thy lean ribs with it too.“ STEEVENS. 

: Can ſleep ſo Jjoundly, &c. ] Theſe lines are exquiſitely pleaſing, 

To ſweat in tbe eye of Phebus, and to ſleep in Elyſium, are exprei- 


fions very poetical, Jouxsox. 
I: 1 8 Enter 
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| Emer Erpingham. 

Erp. My lord, your nobles, jealous of your ab. 
ſence, . 

Seek through your camp to find you. 
K. Henry. Good old knight, 


Collect them all together at my tent: 
III be before thee. | 8 
Erp. I ſhall do't, my lord. [ Exit. 
K. Henry. O God of battles! ſteel my ſoldiers' 
| hearts! LN gt Sets; 
Poſſeſs them not with fear; * take from them now 
The ſenſe of reckoning, if the oppoſed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them Not to-day, O Lord, 
O not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compaſſing the crown! 
I Richard's body have interred new; 


And 


In former editions: 
_ take ſrom them mow 

The ſenſe of rech ning of th ed numbers : 

Pluck their hearts 12 eee 1 
Thus the firſt folio. The poet might intend, Take from them 
the ſenſe of reckoning thoſe oppoſed numbers ; which might 
pluck their courage from them.” But the relative not being ex- 
pfeſs'd, the ſenſe is very obſcure. TrEeoBALD. (3s. & 


The change is admitted by Dr. Warburton, and rightly. Sir 
T. Hanmer reads: l 


— be poſed numbers - 
Which fland before them. | 
This reading he borrowed from the old quarto, which gives the- 
paſſage thus : | | 


Tale from them now the ſenſe of reckoning, 

That the oppoſed multitudes that fland before them 

May not appall their courage, Jokns0nN». 
Theobald's alteration certainly makes a very ſenſe ; but, 


I think, we might read, with leſs deviation from the preſent 


text: 
if tb" oppoſed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. | 
In conjectural criticiſm, as in mechanics, the perfe&ion of the 
art, I apprehend, confiſts in producing a given effe& with the 
leaſt. pothble force. TRW HIT T. | 
The 
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And on it have beſtow'd more contritè tears, 
Than from it iſſuꝭd forced drops of bood. 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a day their wither'd hands hold up 
Towards heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the ſad and ſolemn prieſts 
Sing {till for Richard's foul. More will 1 do: 
Though all that 1 can do, is nothing worth; : 


3 Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. 


Enter Gloſter. 
Glo, My liege! | | | 
EK. Henry. My brother Gloſter's voice ?—Aye ; 
I know thy errand, I will go with thee: - 
The day, my friends, and things ſtay for me. : 


[ Exeunt. 
SCENE 


The old reading appears to be right. The king prays that 
his men may be unable to reckon the enemy's force, that their 
hearts (i. e. their ſenſe and paſſions) may be taken from them: 
that they may be as brave as a total ablence of all feeling and 
reflection can make them. An explanation which ſeems to be 
countenanced by the old 124555 A learned friend inclines to 


think that by their Starts the king means the hearts of ebe oppoſed 
num dert. RRMAR KS. | 1 ; l 
3 Since that my penitence comes after I 
Wo Imploring . a f . 


We muſt obſerve, that Henry IV. had committed an injuſtice, 
of which he and his /n reap'd the fruits. But. reaſon tells us, 
Juſtice demands that they who ſhare the profits of iniquity, ſhall 
ſhare all in the puniſhment, Scripture again tells us, that when 
men have ſinned, the gracg of God giyes. frequent invitations to 
repentance: which, in the language of divines, are ſtyled calls. 
Theſe, if neglected; or careleſſy dallied with, are, at length, ir- 
recoverably withdrawn, and then repentance comes too late. All 
this ſhews that the unintelligible reading of the text ſhould be 

corrected thus: . _ bn TR radi ft ER. 

Ar call. War BURTON... 

I wiſh the commentator had explained his meaning a little 
better; for- his comment is to me leſs intelligible than the text. 
I know not what he thinks of the king's penitence, whether 
coming 
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166 KING HENRT v. 
SCENE I. 
The French camps 


Enter the Dauphin, Orleans, Rambures, and Beaumont. 


Orl. The ſun doth gild our armour; up, my lords. 
Dau. Montez a cheval ;=My horſe! walet ! lacs 
quay! ha! - 

Orl. O brave ſpirit! 

Dau. * Via !—les eaux && la terre 

Orl. Rien plus? Pair & le feu. — 

Dau. Ciel ! coufin Orleans.. 


coming in conſequence T4 call, it is ſufficietit ; or whether coming 
when calls have ceaſed, it is ineffectual. The firſt ſenſe will ſuit 
but ill with the poſition, that all which he can do is nothing worth ; 
and the latter as ill with the intention of Shakſpeare, who cer- 
_ does not mean to repreſent the king as abandoned and re- 
probate. 

The old reading is in my opinion eaſy and right. I do all 
this, ſays the king, though all that I can do is nothing worth, is ſo 
far from an adequate expiation of the crime, that penitence comes 
after all, imploring pardon both for the crime and the expiation. 

Jonson. 

* Via !——les eaux & la terre. The Reviſal reads; 

Dau. Voyez —les eaux & la terre. 

Orl. Bien — puis Pair & le feu: 
Dau. Le ciel - couſin Orleans. | 
This is well conjectured : nor does the paſſage deſerve that more 
N be done: yet I know not whether it might not ſtand 
thus: | 

Dau. Yoyez les eaux & la terre. 

Orl. L'air & le feu-——Rien puis? 

Dau. Le ciel. 
a is an old hortatory exclamation, as allons! Jonnsow, 

Dr. Johnſon is right. So, in K. Edward III. 1599: 

«© Then Via ! for the ſpacious bounds of France!“ 
Again, in the Fawne, by John Marſton, 1606: . 

Come Va ! to this feaſtful entertainment !”” 
Again, in Marſton's What you Will, 1607: . = 

Tut, Via! let all run glib od ſquare !” SrEEVYENSs. 


Enter | 


* 
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* Can fab 


Now, my lord Conſtable, 
Conſt. Hark, how our ſteeds for preſent ſervice 
neigh. 
Dau. Mount them, and make inciſion in their 
' hides; | 
That their hot blood may vis i in Engliſh eyes, 
And daunt them * with ſuperfluous courage! Ha! 
Ram. What, will you have them weep our horſes 
blood? 
How ſhall we then behold their natural tears? 


Enter a Meſſenger. 
Meſſ. The Engliſh are embattled, you French 


ers. 
Con. To horſe, you gallant princes ? trait to horſe! 

Do but behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 

And your fair ſhews ſhall ſuck away their ſouls, 

Leaving them but the ſhales and huſks of men, 

There is not work enough for all our hands; 

Scarce blood enough in all their fickly veins, 

To give each naked curtle-ax a ſtain, 

That our French gallants ſhall to-day draw out, 

And Bs tf lack of ſport: let us but blow on 
them, 

The vapour of our valour will o'erturn them. 

Tis poſitive gainſt all exceptions, lords, 

That our ſuperfluous lacqueys, and our peaſants—, 

Who, in unneceſſary action, ſwarm _ 

About our ſquares of battle, were enough 

To purge this field of ſuch a hilding foe; 

Though we, upon this mountain's baſis By - 

Took ſtand for idle ſpeculation b dd 


41 dus theis) The Arſt folio reads a moth; 
W may have been nn. to Ar; 17 terrific, 
| Trxwarrr. 
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128 KING HENRY V. 
But that our honours muſt not. What's to ſay ? 
A very little little let us do, __ oe 
And all is done. Then let the trumpets ſound 
The tucket-ſonuance, and the note to mount: 
For our approach ſhall ſo much dare the field, 


That England ſhall couch down in fear, and yield, 


Enter Graadpre. 


Grand. Why do you ftay ſo long, my lords of 
- "1" COT Ne 

Von iſland carrions, deſperate of their bones, 
IIl-favour'dly become the morning field: 


Their ragged curtains poorly are let looſe, 
And our air ſhakes them paſſing ſcornfully. 


Big Mars ſeems bankrupt in their beggar'd hoſt, 
And faintly through a ruſty beaver peeps. 
Their horſemen fit like fixed candleſticks, 


With 


6s The tucketeſonuance, &c. ] He uſes terms of the field as if they 
were going out only to the chaſe for ſport. To dare the field is 
a phraſe in falconry. Birds are dared when by the falcon in the 
air they are terrified from rifing, ſo that they will be ſometimes 
taken by the hand. | | 


Such an eafy capture the lords expected to make of the Eng- 
lfh. Jonxsox. 

The rucket-ſonuance was, I believe, the name of an introduc- 
tory flouriſh on the trumpet, as tocatta in Italian is the prelude 
of a ſonata oni the harpfichord, and zoecar la tromba is to blow 
n ragedy (no date) ** a racket afar off,” 

lu the Spaniſh t (no date) a: 
Again, in * Devils = 1623: I | 

« 2 tuckets by ſeveral trumpets.” or 

— 44 is a word uſed by Heywood, in his Rape , of Lucrect, 
1630 : a 


Or, if he chance to endure our tongues ſo muck 
„ As but to hear their /onance. STEEVENS. | 
7 Their borſemen fit like fixed can * 
With torch flaves in their hand; ; 
Grandpr&alludes to the form of the ancient candleſticks, which 


frequently repreſented human figures hol ing the ſockets for the 
bghts in their extended hands, " | a Gila 
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With torch-ſtaves in their hand : and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips ; 
The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes ; 
And in their pale dull mouths the * gimmal bit 
Lies foul with chew'd graſs, ſtill and motionleſs ; 
And ? their executors, the knaviſh crows, 
Fly o'er them all, impatient for their hour. 
Deſcription cannot ſuit itſelf in words, 
To demonſtrate the life of ſuch a battle 
In lite ſo lifeleſs as it ſhews itſelf. 1 

Con. They have ſaid their prayers, and they ſtay 

for death. 


Dau. Shall we go ſend them dinners, and freſh ſuits, 
And give their faſting horſes provender, 
And after fight with them ? 


Con. I ſtay but for my guard ; On, to the field: 


I wal 


A ſimilar image occurs in Vittoria Corombona, 1612: © —— hz 
mew'd like a pewter candlejtich, faſhioned like a man in armour, 
holding a tilting ſtaff in his hand little bigger than a candle.” 

| | ST'EEVENS. 

5 —zithmal bit] Gimmal is, in the weſtern counties, a ring: 
2 gimmal bit is therefore a bit of which the parts play'd ona 
within another. JouNsON» 2 

meet with the word, though differently ſpelt, in the old play 
of The Raigne of King Edward the Third, 1590 + de, 

„Nor lay aſide their jacks of gymold mail. Þ 
Gymold or gimmal'd mail means armour compoſed of links lil e 
| thoſe of a chain, which by its flexibility fitted itſelf to the ſhaj e 
of the body more exactly than defenſive covering of any other con- 
trivance. There was a ſuit of it to be ſeen in the Tower, Spen- 
ler, in his Ferie Quten, B. I. cap. v. calls it woven mails 
In «zoven mail all armed warily.“ | | 
In Lingua, &c. 1609, is mentioned: $4 
40 a gimmal ring with one link hanging.“ | 
2 | : STEEVENS. 

Fm their executors, the knaviſh crows, ] The crows who 
are to have the diſpoſal of what they ſhall leave, their hides and 
their fleſh, Jor'nson. | * Ga +446 

© 1 Bay but for my guard; ] It ſeems, by what follows, that 
Suva d in this place means rather ſomething of ornament or o: 

diſtinction than a body of attendants. Joxnsown. - 

The following quotation from Holinſhed, p. 554, will beſt el! 

Vor. VI. | K | cid it 
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1 will the banner from a trumpet take, 


And uſe it for my haſte, Come, come away! 
The ſun is high, and we out-wear the day. {[Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
The Engliſh camp. 


Enter Glofter, Bedford, Exeter, Erpingbam, with 
all the Engliſh hoft ; Saliſbury and Weſtmoreland. 


6b. Where is the king? 3 
Bed. The king himſelf is rode to view their battle. 


Net. Of fighting men they have full threeſcore 
thouſand. | 
Exe. There's five to one; befides, they all are freſh. 
Sal. God's arm ftrike with us ! *tis a fearful odds. 
God be wi' you, princes all ; I'll to my charge: 
If we no more meet, 'till we meet in heaven, 
Then, joyfully,—my noble lord of Bedford, — 
My dear lord Gloſter, - and my good lord Exeter,— 
And my kind kinſman,—warriors all, adieu! 
Bed. Farewel, good Saliſbury 3 and good luck 
go with thee !. 
Exe. 


cidate this paſſage © The duke of Brabant, when his 

ſtandard was not come, cauſed a harnner to be taken from a trum- 

= and faſtened upon a ſpear, the which he commanded to be 
rne before him inſtead of a ſtandard.” 

In the ſecond part of Heywood's Iron Age, 1632, Menelaus, 
after having enumerated to Pyrrhus the treaſures of his father 
Achilles, as his myrmidons, &c. adds: 

* Ris ſword, ſpurs, armours, guard, pavilion.“ 
From this paſſage it ſhould appear that the guard was part of the 
defenſive armour} perhaps what we call at preſent the gorget. 
ain, in Holinſhed, p. 820: | : 

The one bare his helmet, the ſecond his grangaard, &c.“ 

| 5 5 DTEEVENS. 


In the old edition: | | | 
Bed, Farewell, good Saliſhury, and good luci go awith thee ; 
Anil yet 1 do ——— to mind thee of it, Bt 

For thou art fram'd.of the firm truth of walour. 
Ex. Farewell, kind lord: fight valiant to-day. 


KING HENRY v. 1427 


"Exe; to Sal. Farewel, kind lord; fight valiantly 
to-day : 
And yet I do thee wrong, to mind thes of! it, 
For thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour. 
[Exit Saliſbury, 
Bed, He is as full of valour, as of kindneſs ; : 
ee 4s in both, 


Enter king Henry: 


Weſt. O, that we now had here 
But one ten thouſand of thoſe men in England, 
That do no work to-day! _ 

R. Henry. What's he, that wiſhes ſo ? 
3 My couſin Weſtmoreland No, my fair couſin $ 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enough 
To do our country loſs; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater ſhare of honour. 
God's will! I pray thee, wiſh not one man more, 
4By Jove, I am not covetous for gold; | 
Nor care I, who doth feed upon my coſt ; 
It yerns me not, if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my defires : 
But, if it be a fin to covet honour, 
am the moſt 5 ſoul alive. 


What! does he do Saliſbury wrong to wiſh him . luck ? The 
ingenious Dr. Thirlby pre fried to me the tranſpolition of the 
veries, which I have made in the text: and the old quartos 
plainly lead to ſuch a regulation. Tae0BALDs | 
believe Mr. Theobald's tranſpoſition to be perfectly right, 
het it was already made in the quartos 1609 and 1608, as fole 
ows: 
Farewell kind lord ; fight valiantly to- day, 
And yet in truth I do thee wrong, 
F or thou art made on the true iparkes of W 
- _ STEEVENS, 
My couſin W:/ftmoreland — In the quartos 500 and 1608, 
| this ſpeech is addreſſed to Warwick. STEEVENS. 
„ Fove,—) The king prays like a chriſtian, and fears 
ke a heathen. Joux u. | 
No 
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1322 KING HENRY p. 
No, faith, my coz, wiſh' not a man from England:? 
God's peace! I would not loſe ſo great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would ſhare from me, 
For the beſt hope I have. O, do not with one more, 
Rather proclaim it, Weftmoreland, through my hoſt, 
That he, which hath no ſtomach to this fight, 

Let him depart ; his paſſport ſhalt be made, 

And crowns for convey put into his purſe : 

We would not die in that man's company, 

That fears his fellowſhip to die with us. 

This day is cal the feaft of Criſpian : 

He, that out-lives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd, 

And rouze him at the name of Criſpian. 

He, that fhall live this day, and ſee old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his friends, 

And ſay—to-morrow is faint Criſpian : 

Then will he ſtrip his fleeve, and fhew his ſcars, 
Old men forget; yet all ſhall be forgot, 

But they'll remember, with advantages, : 
What feats they did that day: Then fſhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth as houſhold words,. 
Harry the king, Bedford, and Exeter, 


9 Criſpian:; ==] The battle of Agincourt was fought 
* = the 25th of October, St. Criſpin's day: the legend upon 
which this is founded, follows. Criſpinus and Criſpianus were 
| brethren, born at Rome; from whence they travelled to Soiffoins 
in France, about the year 303, to propagate the chriſtian reli- 
gion ; but becauſe they would not be chargeable to others for 
their maintenance, they exereiſed the trade of ſhoemakers ; but 
the governor of the town diſcovering them to be chriſtians, or- 
dered them to be beheaded about the year 303. From which 
time, the ſhoemakers made choice of them for their tutelar 
faints.” Wheatley's Rational Tiluftration, folio edit. p. 76. Ser 
HalPs Chronick, fol. 47. Gaey. | 
- $* ==—with advantages] Old men, notwithſtanding tlie 
natural forgetfulneſs of age, ſhall remember their Rats ef this days 
and remember to tell them 4vith advantage. Age is eommoniy 
boaſtful, and inclined to magnify paſt acts and paſt times. 
; — Forinson- 
Warwick 


* 


= 
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Warwick and Talbot, Saliſbury and Gloſter, _ 
Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd : 
This tory ſhall the good man teach his fon : 
And Criſpin Criſpian ſhall ne'er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it ſhall be remembered : | 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he, to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne'er ſo vile, 
This day ſhall * gentle his condition: 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 


Shall think themſelves accurs'd, they were not here; 


And hold their manhoods cheap, while any ſpeaks, 
That fought with us ? upon faint Criſpin's day. 


Enter Saliſbury. 


Sal. My fovereign lord, beſtow yourſelf with ſpeed; 


The French are bravely in their battles ſet, 
And will with all expedience * charge on us. 


K. Henry. All things are ready, if our minds be ſo. 


7 From this day to the ending ] Tt may be obſerved that we 
are apt to promiſe to ourſelves a more laſting memory than the 
changing of human things admits. This prediction is not 
verified; the feaſt of Criſpin paſſes by without any mention of 
Agincourt. Late events obliterate the former: the civil wars 
have left in this nation ſcarcely any traditien of more ancient 
hiſlory. JouNs0N. N 

8 —zentle his condition.] This day ſhall advance him to the 
rank off gentleman. JOHNSON, 

King Henry V. inhibited any perſon but ſuch as had a right 
by inheritance, or grant, to aſſume coats of arms, except thoſe 
who fought with him at the battle of Agincourt; and, I think, 
theſe laſt were allowed the chief ſeats of honour at all feaſts and 
public meetings.” ToLLET, 


8 


of the declamatory kind, is too long. 
about half the number of lines, it might have gained force, and 
loſt none af the ſentiments, Jon NðO„ο nt. e 
1 —— bravely —} Is ſplendidly, oftentatiouſly. Jounson. 
* dir} i. e. expedition. STEEVENS, 
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134 KING HENRY. v. 
Weſt. Periſh the man, whoſe mind is backward 


now Ws | 

K. Henry. Thou doſt not wiſh more help from Eng- 
| land, couſin? _ 

Meſt. God's will, my liege, would you and 1 
alone, | 
Without more help, might fight this battle out! 
K. Henry. Why, now * thou haſt unwiſh'd five 
thouſand men ; | 


Which likes me better, than to wiſh us one.— 


You know your places ; God be with you all ! 


Tuctet. Enter Montjoy. 


Mont, Once more I come to know of thee, king 
Harry, 
If for thy ranſom thou wilt now compound, 
Before thy moſt aſſured over-throw : 
For, certainly, thou art ſo near the gulf, 
Thou needs muſt be englutted. Betides, in mercy, 
The Conſtable defires thee---thou wilt mind 
Thy followers of repentance ; that their ſouls 
May make a peaceful and a ſweet retire 
From off theſe fields, where (wretches) their poo 
bodies 
Muſt lie and feſter. | 
K. Henry. Who hath ſent thee now? 
Mont. The Conſtable of France. 
K. Henry, I pray thec, bear my former anſwer back; 


3 then baſt untbiſb'd five thouſand men, —] By wiſhing only 
thyſelf and me, thou haſt withed five thouſand men away. Shak- 
ſpeare never thinks of ſuch trifles as numbers. In the lai {ſcene 
the French are ſaid to be yal 7hre:/core thou/and, which Exeter de- 
clares to be five to one; but, by the king's account, they are 
twelve to one. 8 | 

Holinſhed makes the Engliſh army conſiſt of 15,000, and the 
French of 6c, ooo horſe, beſides foot, &c. in all 100,000 ;' while 
Walfinghan and Harding repreſent the Engliſh as but gooo ; 
and other authors ſay that the number of French amounted to 
150,000.  DTEEV A NS» 5 | 

Bid 


| 
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Rid them atchieve me, and then fell my bones. 

Good God ! why ſhould they mock poor fellows thus? 

The man that once did ſell the lion's ſkin | 

While the beaſt liv'd, was kill'd with hunting him. 

A many of our bodies ſkall, no doubt, 

Find native graves ; upon the which, I truſt, 

Shall witneſs live in braſs of this day's work : 

And thoſe that leave their valiant bones in France, 

Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 

They _—_— fam'd; for there the ſon ſhall greet 

them, | 

And draw their honours reeking up to heaven 
Leaving their earthly parts to choak your clime, 

The fmell whereof ſhall breed a plague in France. 

5 Mark then a bounding valour in our Engliſh ; 

That, being dead, like to the bullet's grazing, 

Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief, 

Killing in relapſe of mortality. 


135 


Let 


4 A many——] Thus the folio ;-the quarto and many) 
| | © STEEVENS. 


5 Mark then abounding valour in our Engliſh;] Thus the old 


folios. The quartos, more erroneoully ſtil! ; 
| Mat then aboundant | 
Mr. Pope degraded the paſſage in both his editions, becauſe, I 
preſume, he did not underſtand it. I have reformed the text, 
and the allufion is exceedingly beautiful ; comparing the revival 
of the Engliſh valour to the rebounding of a cannon- ball. 
| | | THEOBALD, 
Killing in relapſe of mortality.) What is it to kill in relapſe of 
zxortality, 1 do not know. I ſuſpect that it ſhould be read. 
Killing in reliques of mortality, _ 
That is, continuing to / when they are the reliques that death 
has left behind it. | 
That the alluſion is, as Mr. Theobald thinks, exceedingly beau» 
tifal, J am afraid few readers will diſcover. The wvalour of a 
putrid body, that deſtroys by the ſtench, is one of the thoughts 
that do no great honour to the poet. Perhaps from this putrid 
valour Dryden might borrow the poſthumous empire of Don Se- 
baſtian, who was to reign whereſoever his atoms ſhould be ſcat- 
tered, Joh NsVH N. = 
Buy this phraſe, however d. Shakſpeare ſeems to mean 
x4 
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Let me ſpeak proudly ; Tell the conſtable, 
We are but warriors for the working-day : 
Our gayneſs, and our gilt“, are all beſmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful field: 
There's not a piece of feather in our hoſt, 
(Good argument, I hope, we ſhall not fly) 


And time hath worn us into ſlovenry: 


But, by the maſs, our hearts are in the trim : 


fe ſame as in the preceding line. Mortaliy is death, W 
5 Hewy VI. Part I: | 
Al beg mortality 
& Rather has? life 
Relapſe may be uſed for rebound, Shakſpears has given mind of 
honour, for honourable mind; and by the ſame rule might write 
1 elagſe of mertality for fatal or mortal rebound ; or by relapſe of 
mortality, he may wean. after they had relapſed into {Au nh 
* "STEEVENS, * 
This putrid 3 is common to the deſcriptions of other 
x oets as well as Shakſpeare and Dryden, and is predicated to be 
1.0 leſs victorious by Lucan, lib, vii. v. 821, 
t «« Quid fugis banc cladem, quid olentes deſeris agros ? 
% Has trahe Cæſar, aquas; hoc, ft potes, utere clo, 
« Sed tibi tabentes populi Fharſalica rura *' 
«© Eripiunt, campoſque tenent victore fugato.” 
Corneille has imitated this "PEW in the firſt ſpeech i in his 
act | 
66 de chars, 
1% Sur ſes champs empeſtes confuſement epars, 
« Ces montagnes de morts prives d'honneurs ſupremes, 
& Que la nature force a ſe venger eux-memes, 
Et de leurs trones pourris exhale dans les vents 
De quoi faire la guerre, au reſte des vivans.“ 
Voltaire, in his letter to the academy of Belles Lettres at Paris, 
oppoſes the preceding part of this. ſpeech to a quotation from 


+ Shakſpeare. + The Frenchman, however, very prudently ſtopped 


before he came to the lines which are here quoted. STEE vens. 
1 Ani, for the working day; We are ſoldiers but coarſely 
dreficd ; we have not on our holiday apparel. Joanson. 
er gilt—} i. e. Golden lone, ſuperßcial gildings 
Obſolete. So, in Timon; ::ñ?; 

When thou walk in thy gil and thy perfume, ke. » 


| Again, in another of our author's plays: 


©. ++ The double gilt of this opportunity you let time waſh of. 10 
Again, in Arden of Feverſham, 159 2: 
N And n now dhe rain am beaten off thy gil” $7 ** ENS. 


65 "4 And 
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And my poor ſoldiers tell me- yet ere night 
They'll be in freſher robes; or they will pluck 
The gay new coats o'er the French foldiers' heads, 
And turn them out of ſervice. - If they do this, 
(As, if God pleaſe, they ſhall) my ranſom then | 
Will ſoon be levy'd. Herald, fave thy labour ; 
Come thou no more for ranſom, gentle herald; 
They ſhall have none, I ſwear, but theſe my joints: 
Which if they have as I will leave 'em to them, 
Shall yield them little, tell the conſtable. | 
Mont. I ſhall, king Harry. And fo fare thee well: 


Thou never ſhalt hear herald any more, [ Exit. 

. . I fear, thou'lt once more come again 

e ona a 
Enter the Duke of York. 


York. My lord, moſt humbly on my knee I beg 
The leading of the vaward, 
K. Henry. Take it, brave York.---Now, ſoldiers, 
march away : | 
And how thou pleaſeſt, God, diſpoſe the day 
e IO YO, PEW . 


SCENE IV, 


The field of battle. 


Alarum, excurſions. Enter Piſtol, French ſoldier and Boy. 
Piſt. Yield, cur. | 
Fr. Sol. 7e penſe, que vous eftes le gentilbomme de 
bonne qualité. 7 
Pit. *Quality, call you me? - -Conſtrue me, art 
E | 0 
9 Duality, calmly, cuſture me, art thou a gentleman ?] We ſhould - 
read this nonſenſe thus: | 
© Duality, cality=—conſtrue me, art thou a' gentleman ? 
i. e. tell me, let me underſtand whether thou be'ſt a gentleman, 
7 EE IE I na ne, WARBURTON, 
Mr. 


- 
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thou a gentleman ? What is thy name? diſcuſs *, 
Fr. Sol. O ſeigneur Dieu ! [21 25; . 


* 


Piſt. O, ſignieur Dew ſhould be a gentleman *... 
Perpend my words, O ſignieur Dew, and mark; 
O ſignieur Dew, thou dy'ſt on point of fox, 
Except, O ſignieur, thou do give to me 
Egregious ranſom. e 
Fr. Sol. O, prennez miſericorde ! ayes pitis de moy! 

Piſt. Moy ſhall not ſerve, I will have forty moys; 


Mr. Edwards, in his MS, notes, propoſes to read: 
Duality, call you me? conſirue me, &c. STEEVENS. 

The alteration propoſed by Mr. Edwards has been too haſtily 
adopted. Piſtol, who does not underſtand French, imagines the 
priſoner to be ſpeaking of his own quality, The line ſhould there- 
tore have been giyen thus: e x 

Quality ! calmly ; conſtrue me: art thou a gentleman. 
| - REMARKS, 

1. diſcuſs.] This affected word is uſed by Lylly in his /- 
mam in the Moon, 1597 : | | 

% But firſt I muſt diſcuſi this heavenly cloud.”  STzEEyErs. 

Z —/ignieur Dew ſhould be a gentleman:] I cannot help think- 
ing, that Shakſpeare intended here a ſtroke at a paſſage in a fa- 
nous old book, call'd, The Gentleman's Academie in Hawking, 
Hunting, and Armorie, written originally by Juliana Barnes, and 
re-publiſhed by Gervaſe Markham, 1595. The firſt chapter of 
the Booke of Armorze," is, the difference *twixt Churles and 
Gent emen; and it ends thus: * From the of-ſpring of gentlemanly 
Faphet came Abraham, Moyſes, Aaron, and the Prophets; and 
alſo the king of the right line of Mary, of whom that ozly at/o- 
lute gentleman, Jeſus, was borne :———gentleman, by his mother 
Mary, princeſſe ot coat armor,” FaRNMER. 

3 thou dicft on point of fox, ] | 
Fox is no more than an old cant word for a ſword: 
made my father's old fox fly about his ears.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Philafter. 
The ſame expreſſion occurs in The two angry Women of Abing- 
ton, 1 : | 
"I I had a ſword, ay the flower of Smithfield for a ſword ; 
a right fox faith.” 
Again, in 7 be Devils Charter, 1607 : 
% And by this awful croſs upon my blade, 
«© And by this fox which ſtinks of Pagan blood.“ 
8  STEEVENS; 


1 | Far 
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For I will feteh thy rim out at thy throat, 
In drops of crimſon blood. - HEE} | 
Fr, Sol. Eſt- it impalſible 4 eſchapper la force de ton 
ras? Rac | 

Pit, 5 Braſs, cur!. 


+ For I will fetch thy ] We ſhould read: 

Or, 7 will fetch thy ranſom out of thy throat, WAR BURTON. 

| know not what to do with m. Ihe meaſure gives reaſon 

to ſuppoſe that it ſtands tor ſome monoſyllable ; and, beſides, ran- 
{ime is a word not likely to have been corrupted. Jotnson. 

This line is,wanting in the quartos 1600 and 1608. The folio 
reads: thy rymme. It appears, however, from fir Arthur Gorges's 
Tran/lalion of Lucan, 1614, that ſome part of the inteſtines was 
anciently called the rimme, Lucan. B. 1: C 

„ The lender 7:mme too weake to part 
„The boyling liver from the heart * 
— ente ſecat vitalia limes. L.. 623. 

« Parwws limes (ſays one of the ſcholiaſts) præcordia indicat; 
membrana illa quæ cor et pulmones a jecore et liene dirimit.“ I 
believe it is now called the d:aphragm in human creatures, and 
the ſkirt or midriff in beaſts ; but ſtill in ſome places, the rim. 

Phil. Holland, in his tranſlation of Pliny's Nat. H. ſeveral 
times mentions the rim of the paunch. See B. XXVIII. ch. ix. 
p. 321, &C, STEEVENS. | - 125 5 

5 Braſs, cur?] Either Shakſpeare had very little knowledge 
in the French language, or his over-fondneſs for punning led him 
in this place, contrary to his own judgment, into an error. 
Almoſt every one knows that the French word bras is pronounced 
brau ; and what reſemblance of found does this bear to braſs, that 
Pio! ſhould reply Braſs cur ? The joke would appear to a reader, 


but could ſcarce be diſcoyered in the performance of the play, 


. Sir W. RAWLINSON, 

If the pronunciation of the French language be not changed 
ſmce Shakſpeare's time, which is not unlikely, it may be ſuſpected 
ſome other man wrote the French icenes. aal. | 

Dr. Johnſon makes a doubt, wheiher the pronunciation of the 
French language may not be changed fince Shakſpeare's time; 
* if not,” ſays he, it may be ſuſpected that ſome other man 
wrote the French ſcenes ;” but this does not appear to be the 
caſe, at leaſt in this termination, from the rules of the grammari- 
ans, or the practice of the poets. I am certain of the former 
from the French Alphaberh of De la Mothe, and the Orthoepia 
Callica of John Eliot; and of the latter from the rhymes of 

Marot, Ronſard, and Du Bartas. Connections of this kind were 
very common. Shakſpeare himſelf afiſted Ben Janſon - in his 
Sans, as it was originally written; and Fletcher in his Tue 
Naeh Kinſinen. FARMER» | _— 
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140 KING HENRY F. 
Thou damned and luxurious mountain goat ', L 
Offer'ſt me braſs ? 

Fr. Sol. O, pardoxnez may 

Pit. Say'ſt thou me ſo? is that “ a ton of MOys Pu 
Come hither, boy ; Aſk me this ſlave in F rench, 
What i is his name. 

Boy. Eſcoutez ; Comment eſtes vous appelle ? 

Fr. Sol. Monſieur le Fer. 

Boy. He ſays, his name is —maſter Fer. 

P. Maſter Fer? I'll fer him, and firk him“, and 
ferret him !—diſcuſs the ſame in French unto him. 

Boy. I do not know the French for fer, and terret, 
and firk. 
Pi. Bid him prepare, for I will cut his throat, 

Fr, Sol. Que dit-il, monfieur ? 

Boy. II mg commend; de vous dire que vous vous teniex 
preſt ; car ce ſoldat icy n diſpoſe tout à cette heure 4 


couper voſtre gorge. - 

Pi. Ouy, couper gorge, par ma foy, peſant, 
Unleſs thou give me crowns, brave crowns ; 
Or mangled ſhalt thou be by this my ſword. 


Fr. Sol. O, Je vous Jupplie pour Pamour de Dieu, me 


„luxurious mountain goat] Luxurious, means Jaſciviou, 
N 86, alſo Vol. I. 396. STEEVENS., 


7 a ton of mays? ) Mays is a piece of money ; whence mi 
d'or, or moi of gold. JounsoN. 

and firk him, ] The word firt is ſo variouſly uſed by the 
a writers, that it is almoſt impoſſible to aſcertain its preciſe 


meaning. On this occalion it may mean to chaſti iſe. So, in Ran- 
Alp, or Ag Tricks, 1611: 


— nay, I will firk 
„% My filly e as he was never firk's 
& Since midwives bound his noddle.“ 
In Beaumont and Fletcher's Rule a Wiſe, xc. it means to collect 
by low and diſhoneſt induſtry: 


3 theſe five years ſhe has fra 
4 A prett . 


Again, ia Ram- &c. it ſeems to be 8 in the ſenſe 
ot—gqui bb&te : 


6+ dir, leave ki firk of law, or by this light, &c.“ 
In the Alchemy, it is obicenely uſcd. OTEEVENS, 


2 N 2 8 * Far- 
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pardonner ! Je ſuis gentilhomme de bonne maiſon; gardex 
ma vie, & je vous donneray deux cents eſcus. 

Piſt. What are his words? . 

Boy. He prays you to ſave his life: he is a gentle- 
man of a good houſe; and, for his ranſom, he will 
give you two hundred crowns. _ 

Piſt. Tell him, - my fury ſhall abate, and I 
The crowns will take. 

Fr. Sol. Petit monſieur, que dit. il? 

Boy. Encore qu'il eſt contre ſon jurement, de pardonner 
qucun priſonnier; neantmoins, pour les eſcus que vous 
lui promettez, il eft content de vous donner la libert6, le 
franchiſement. | | 

Fr. Sol. Sur Mes genoux, je vous donne mille remercic- 
nens: & je meſtime heureux que je ſuis tombe entre les 
mains d un chevalier, je penſe, le plus brave, valiant, & 
tres diſtingue ſergneur d Angleterre, 

Piſt, Expound unto me, boy. 

Bey. He gives you, upon his knees, a thoufand 
thanks: and eſteems himſelf happy that he hath 
fallen into the hands of one, (as he thinks) the moſt 
brave, valorous, and thrice-worthy fignieur of Eng- 
land, 54 

Pit. As I fuck bloed, I will ſome mercy ſhew,— 
Follow me, cur. 

Boy. Suivez vous le grand capitaine. | 

[ Exeunt Piſtol, and French Soldier. 

I did never know fo full a voice iſſue from ſo empty 

a heart; but the ſaying is true, — The empty veſſel. 

makes the greateſt ſound. Bardolph, and Nym, had 

ten times more valour than ꝰ this roaring devil i'the 
old 


I —this roating devil in the old play; —] In moders puppet- 
thows, which ſeem to be copied from the old farces, punch ſome- 


times fights the devil, and always overcomes him. I ſuppoſe the- 


vice of the old farce, to whom punch ſucceeds, uſed to tight the 
devil with a wooden dagger. Joa Ns oN. | 


—like this roaring devil in the old play ;] This is perhaps a ſneer 


at the old play of Henry the Fiſib, which I have mentoned be- 


fore. 
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Thou damned and luxurious mountain goat *, y 
Offer'ſt me braſs ? ” 
Fr. Sol. O, pardonnez may | | 
Piſs. Say'ſt thou me ſo ? is that ! a ton of MOys ? 
Come hither, boy ; Aſk me this ſlave in F rench, 
What i is his name. 
Boy. Eſcoutez ; Comment eſtes vous appeile ? 

Fr. Sol. Monfieur le Fer. 

Boy. He ſays, his name is—maſter Fer, 

Pie. Maſter Fer? I'll fer him, and firk him“, and 
ferret him !—diſcuſs the ſame in French unto him. 

Boy. I do not know the French for fer, and terret, 
and firk. 
Pit. Bid him prepare, for I will cut his throat, 

Fr. Sol. Que dit-il, monfieur ? 

Boy. I me comments de wous dire que vous Vous tenie: 
preſt ; car ce ſoldat icy eft diſpoſe tout d cette heure de 
couper voſtre gorge. 

Pj. Ouy, couper gorge, par ma foy, peſant, 
Unleſs thou give me crowns, brave crowns ; 
Or mangled ſhalt thou be by this my ſword. 

Fr. Sol. O, Je Vous Jupplie pour Pamour de Dieu, me 


s ——luxurious mountain goat] Luxurious, means Jaſeiviou, 
See Pr 86, alſo Vol. I. 396. STEEvENS. 
7 a ton of moys ? j Moys is a piece of W F whence mi 
d'or, or moi of gold. JounsoN. 
and firk him,] The word rk is ſo variouſly uſed by the 
a4 writers, that it is almoſt impoſſible to aſcertain its preciſe 
meaning. On this occaſion it may mean to chi. So, in Ran- 
Ally, or - Merry Tricks, 1611: 
— nay. will firk 
6 My ſilly novice, as he was never l 
& Since midwives bound his noddle.“ 
In Beaumont and Fletcher's Rule a Wiſe, xc. it means to collect 
* low and diſhoneſt induſtry: 


—— * theſe fi ve years ſhe has a 
4% A prett Lib 
Again, ia Ram- &c. it ſeems to be ke] in the ſen's 


of—quib4/e : 
6 Sir, leave this rk of law, or by this light, c. 
In the Alchem/t, it is obicenely uſcd. STEEVENS, 


2 -— { 4 a * ar- 
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pardonner ! Fe ſuis gentilhomme de bonne maiſon; gardes 
ma vie, & je vous donneray deux cents eſcus. 

Pie, What are his words? . 
Boy. He prays you to fave his life: he is a gentle- 
man of a good houſe; and, for his ranſom, he will 
give you tuo hundred crowns. 


Piſt. Tell him, —my fury ſhall abate, and 1 
The crowns will take. 


Fr. Sol. Petit monſieur, que dit- il? 


Boy. Encore qu'il eft contre ſon jurement, de pardonner 
aucun priſonnier; neantmoins, pour les eſcus que vous 
lui prometiez, il eſt content de vous donner la liberté, le 
franchiſement. 


Fr. Sol. Sur mes genoux, je vous donne mille remercie- 


nens: & je meſtime heureux que je ſuis tombe entre les 
mains d'un chevalier, je penſe, le plus brave, valiant, & 
tres diſtingue ſeigneur a” Angleterre, | 

Piſt. Expound unto me, boy. : 

Bey, He gives you, upon his knees, a thoufand 
thanks: and eſteems himſelf happy that he hath 
fallen into the hands of one, (as he thinks) the moſt 
brave, valorous, and thrice-worthy fignieur of Eng- 
land. | 

Piſt. As I fuck blood, I will ſome mercy ſhew,— 
Follow me, cur. | 
Boy. Suivez vous le grand capitaine. | 

[ Exeunt Piſtol, and French Soldier. 

I did never know fo full a voice iſſue from ſo empty 
a heart; but the ſaying is true, — The empty veſſel 
makes the greateſt ſound. Bardolph, and Nym, had 
ten times more valour than ? this roaring devil i'the 


old 


I. this roaring devil in the old play; —] In modern puppet- 

hows, which ch be copied 14 * old farces, * 2 

times fights the devil, and always overcomes him. I ſuppoſe the 
vice of the old farce, to whom punch ſucceeds, uſed to tight the 

devil with a wooden dagger. fon, . - 

— like this roaring devil in the old play;] This is perhaps a fneer 

| at the old play of Heury the Fiſib, which I have mentioned be- 


; fore. 
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old play, that every one may pare his nails with ; 
wooden dagger; yet they are both hang'd; and ſo 


would this be, if he durſt ſteal any thing adven. 


t'rouſly. I muſt ſtay with the lacqueys, with the 
luggage of our camp : the French might have 3 
good prey of us, if he knew of it; for there is none 
to guard it, but boys. 5 25 [ Exit, 


S CEN EV; 


Another part of the field of batile. 


Enter "Conſtable, Orleans, Bourbon, Dauphin, and 
Rambures. 


Con. O diable! 5 
Orl. O ſeigneur Ile jour eſt per du, tout eſt perdu! 
Dau. Mort de ma vie! all is confounded, all! 
Reproach and everlaſting ſhame 
Sits mocking in our plumes.— A ſhort alarm. 
O meſchanie fortune Do not run away, 
Con, Why, all our ranks are broke. 
Dau. O perdurable ſhame '!—let's ſtab ourſelves, 
Be theſe the wretches that we play'd at dice for ? 
Orl. 1s this the king we ſent to for his ranſom? 
Bour. Shame, and eternal ſhame, nothing but ſhame! 


fore. There is in it a character called Deriet, who behaves to 2 
_ Frenchman taken in battle juſt as Piſtol does in the ſcene before 
us. The firſt time Derick makes his appearance, he enters roaring, 
(one of the editions reads rozirg) and, throughout the piece, 
utters an oath with almoſt every line he ſpeaks. 

The devil, however, in the old myſteries, is as turbulent and 
vain-glorious as Piſtol, So, in one of the Coventry Whitſun Plays, 
preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum. Yeſpafian. D. VIII. p. 136; 
| I am your lord Lucifer that out of helle cam, | 

„ Prince of this world, and gret duke of helle; 

* Wherfore my name is clepyd ſer Satan, 
„ Whech aperyth among you a mater to ſpelle,” 
And perhaps the character was always performed in the moſt 
slamorous manner. STEEVENS, K . a 

O perdurable /hame /—] Perdurable is laſting, long to continue. 
$0, in Daniel's Civil Wars, &c. 1 

| % Triumphant arcs of perdurable might.“ STEEVENS: 


Perg 


a * 2 


Let us die, inſtant :—Once more back again; 


S - 


And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 
Jet him go hence, and, with his cap in hand, 
„Like a baſe pander, hold the chamber door, 
Whilſt by a flave, no gentler than my dog, 
His faireſt daughter is contaminated, _ 


" ” - 


On. Diſorder, that hath ſpoil'd us, friend us now! 
Let us, in heaps, go offer up our lives | 
+ Unto theſe Engliſh, or elſe die with fame. 
0:1. We are enough, yet living in the field, 
To ſmother up the Engliſh in our throngs, 
If any order might be thought upon. 


Let life be ſhort; elſe, ſhame will be too long. 


SCENE VI. 


fAlarum. Enter king Henry and his train, with prijonere. 
K. Henry. Well have we done, thrice-valiant ccun- 
trymen : 


: Let us die, inflant :——=Once more back again;] This verſe, 
which is quite left out in Mr. Pope's editions, ſtands imperfect in 
the firſt follio. By the addition of a ſyllable, I think, I have re- 
trieved the poet's ſenſe. It is thus in the old copy; 
Let us die in once more back again, THEOBALD, 
I rather think, the word omitted in the firſt folio, at the preſs, 
was fight, Or arms : | | 
Let us die in g Once more back again, &c. 

> in Macbeth ; ** At leaſt we'll die with harngſi on our backs,”* 
The quarto reads: h | 
A plague of order ! once more to the field, 
And he, &c, . 
The ſecond, and all the ſubſequent folias : . 

Let us y in once more back again. MaLoxe. 
3 Like a baſe pander,. ] The quartos read: 
Like a baſe leno, STEEVENS. 
* Unto theſe Engliſh, or elſe die with fame.) This line I have re- 
ſtored from the quartos 1600 and 1608. The Conſtable of 
France is throughout the play 9 as a brave and generous 
enemy, and therefore we ſhould not deprive him of a reſolution 
which agrees fo well with his character. SrEkEVEN S. 


ENG ͤ ² Vo %, 


Hour. The devil take order now! I'll to the throng 3 


[Exeunt, 
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But all's not done, yet keep the French the field. 

Exe. The duke of York commends him to yout 

majeſtx. 
K. Henty. Lives he, good uncle? thrice, within 
this hour, . 

I faw him down; thrice up again, and fighting; 
From helmet to the ſpur, all blood he was. 

Exe. In which array, (brave ſoldier,) doth he lie, 
Larding the plain: and by his bloody fide, 
(Yoak-tellow to his honour-owing wounds,) 
The noble earl of Suffolk alſo lies. | 
Suffolk firſt dy'd: and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay inſteep'd, 
And takes him by the beard ; kiſſes the gaſhes, 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face ; 
And cries aloud, —Tarry, dear coufin Suffolk ! 
My ſoul ſhall thine keep company to heaven : 
Tarry, ſweet ſoul, for mine, then fly a-breaft ; 
As, in this glorious and well-foug hten field, 
We kept together in our chivalry ! ws 
Upon theſe words I came, and cheer'd him up: 
He ſmil'd me in the face, raught me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, ſays, — Dear my lord, 
Commend my ſervice to my ſovereign. . 
So did he turn, and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm, and kiſs'd his lips; 
And ſo, eſpous'd to death, with blood he feal'd 
5 A teſtament of noble-ending love. 
The pretty and ſweet manner of it forc'd 2 
Thoſe waters from me, which I would have ſtopp'd; 
But I had not ſo much of man in me, | 
Rut all my mother came into mine eyes, 


And 


3 * . 
s A teſtament of noble - ending love.] The quarto reads: 
An argument of never-ending love. MALONE, 
But ail my mother came into mine eyes, 8 
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And gave me up to tears. 

K. Henry. I blame you not; 

For, hearing this, I muſt perforce compound 
With miſtful eyes, or they will iſſue too.— ¶ Alarm. 
But, hark! what new alarum is this ſame ?— | 
The F rench have re-inforc'd their ſeatter'd men i— 
Then every foldier kill his priſoners; 

Give the word throu gg. [Exeunt, 


*'SCENE' VIL 


Alarums continued ; after which, Enter Fluellen and 
Gower, | 


Flu. Kill the poyes 64nd the luggage is expreſsly 
againſt the law of arms: *tis as arrant a piece of 


knavery, 


And gave me up to tears,] 
This thought i is apparently copied by Milton, Par. Lal, b. xai: 
compaſſion quell'd 
« His beſt of man, and gave Him up to tears.” 
STEEVENS. | 
Dryden alſo, in Al for Love, a 1. has the ſame Ren. 
Look, Emperor, this is no common dew. 
I have not wept this forty years; but now 
ily mother comes afreſh into my en: | | 
I cannot help her ſoftneſs. EpiToR, 
7 Por, heari ibis, I muft perforce compound 
With mixttul eyes, — 
The poet mult have wrote, HFA: i. e. juſt make to over-run 
with tears. The word he took from his obſervation of nature: 
tor, juſt before the burſting out of tears, the eyes grow dun, as if 
ina miſt, WARBURTON, © 
Give the wword through} Here the quartos 1600 and 1608 add: ; 
Piſt. Couper gorge, STEEVENS. 

* Scene VII.] Here, in the other editions, they begin the 
fourth act, very abſurdly, fince both the place and time evidently 
continue, and the words of Fluellen immediately follow thoſe ot 
the king 5 juſt before. Por E. 1 

Kill the poyes and the ga [tit ex e/ily againſt t way! 
1m ts] th the old folio the Ath 44 ih * to begin here. 
But as the matter of the Chorus, which is to come betwixt the 
Ith and gth acts, will by no means ſort with the ſcenery that here 
Vor. VI. L follows, 
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knavery, mark you now, as can be offer'd, in 


king! 


preceding ſcene; but his reaſon, according to cuſtom, is a miſ- 


the orld: 

In your conſcience now, is it not? n 
Gow. *Tis certain, there's not a boy left alive; and 
the cowardly raſcals, that ran away from the battle, 
have done this ſlaughter: beſides, they have burn'd 
or carried away all that was in the king's tent; 
wherefore the king, moſt worthily, has caug'd every 
ſoldier to cut his priſoner's throat. O, *tis a gallant 


follows, I have choſe to fall in with the other regulgtion. Mr, 
Pope gives a reaſon why this ſcene fhould be connective to the 


taken one. The words of Fluellen,” ſays te, immediately 
follow thoſe of the king juſt before.“ The king's laſt words, at 
his going of were go ws cl, | 
Then ev'ry ſoldier kill his priſoners : 
Give the word through. | | | 
Now Mr. Pope muſt very accurately ſuppoſe, that Fluellen over- 
hears this; and that by replying, A: the poyes and the luggage! 
"irs expreſi'y againſt the law of arms ; — he is condemning the 
— 1 order, as againſt material diſcipline. But this is a moſt ab- 
td ſuppoſition, Fluellen neither overhears, nor replies to, 
„hat the king had ſaid; nor has f the peyes and the luggage any 
reference to the ſoldiers killing their priſoners. Nay, on the 
contrary (as there is no interval of an act here), there muſt be 
ſore little pauſe betwixt the king's going off, and Fluellen's 
entering (and therefore I have ſaid, Alarms continued) ; for we 
find by Gower's firſt ſpeech, that the foldiers had already cut 
their priſoners throats, which required ſome time to do. The 
matter is this. The baggage during the battle (as king Henry 
had no men to ſpare) was guarded only by boys and lacqueys 3 
which tome French run-aways getting notice of, they came 
down upon the Engliſh camp-boys, whom they kill'd and plun- 
dered, and burn'd the baggage :, in reſentment of which villaw 
it was, that the king, contrary to his wonted lenity, order d all 
priſoners' throats to be cut. And to this villainy. of the French 
run-aways Fluellen is alluding, when he ſays, Kill rhepeyes and 161 
luggage ! The fact is ſet out (as Mr. Pope might have obſerved) 
both by Hall and Holinſhed. TazoBALD. TS] 

- Unhappily the king gives one reaſon for his order to kill the 
riſoners, and Gower another. The king killed his priſoners 
Ln he expected another battle, and he had not men tuth- 
cient to guard one army and fight another. Gower declares that 
the gallont king has worthily ordered the priſoners to be deſiroyed, 
becauſe the luggage was plundered, and the boys as fois. 
OHN$SON« 


Flu. 
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Flu. Ay, he was porn at Monmouth, captain 
Gower : What call you the town's name, where 
Alexander the pig was born? | 

Gow. Alexander the great. 1 : 

Flu. Why, I pray you, is not Pig, great? the pig, 
or the great, or the mighty, or the huge, or the mag- 
nanimous, are all one reckonings, ſave the phraſe is 
a little variations | 

Gow. I think, Alexander the great was born in 
Macedon, his father was called—Philip of Macedon, 
Ian . 

tk. J think, it is in Macedon, where Alexander is 
porn. I tell you, captain, If you look in the maps 
of the *orld, I warrant, you ſhall find, in the compa- 
riſons between Macedon and Monmouth, that the 
ſituations, look you, is both alike. There is a river 
in Macedon ; and there 1s alſo moreover a river at 
Monmouth: it is called Wye, at Monmouth; bur 
it is out of my prains, what is the name of the other 
river ; but 'tis all one, tis fo like as my fingers is to 
my fingers, and there is ſalmons in both. If you 
mark Alexander's life well, Harry of Monmouth's 
life is come after it indifferent well; for there is 
figures in all things. Alexander (Got knows, and 
jou know) in his rages, and his furies, and his wraths, 
and his cholers, and his moods, and his diſpleaſures, _ 
and his indignations, and alſo being a little iutoxicates 
in his prains, did, in his ales and his angers, look you, 
kill his peſt friend Clytus. | 3 

Gow, Our king is not like him in that; he never 
kill'd'any of his friends. 

Flu, It is not well done, mark you now, to take 
the tales out of my mouth, ere it is made an end and 
fniſh' d. I ſpeak. but in figures and compariſons of + 


* 1, he was porn at Monmouth,) The vowel 7, which was uſed 
lormerly for the affirmative particle, has, through overſight, been 
liffered to keep its place here. We ſhould — ; 6 > 

Ay ; he was porn, &c. Matogs. ; 
8 It? 
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it : As Alexander is kill his friend Clytus, being in 
his ales and his cups; fo alſo Harry Monmouth, 
being in his right wits and his goot judgments, is 
turn away the fat knight with the great pelly. 
doublet: he was full of jeſts, and gypes, and kna. 
veries, and mocks I am forget his name. 

Gow. Sir John Falſtaflt. 7% | 

Flu. That is he: I tell you, there is goot men 
porn at Monmouth. ct 4:1 
Goto. Here comes his majeſty. 


Alarum. Enter king "Henry, Warwick, Glofter, 
Exeter, &c. Houriſh. 78 


K. Henry. I was not angry fince I came to France, 
Until this inſtant. —-Take a trumpet, herald ;- 
Ride thou unto the horſemen on yon hill: 

If they will fight with us, bid them come:down, 
Or void the field; they do offend our fight : 

If they'll do neither, we will come to them; 
And make them ſkir away, as ſwift as ſtones 
Enforced from the old Afiyrian ſlings : 

* Befides, we'll cut the throats of thoſe we have ; 


And 


3 As Alexander, &c.] 1 ſhould ſuſpect that Shakſpeare, who 
was well read in Sir Thomas North's tranflation of Plutarch, 
meant theſe ſpeeches of Fluellen as a ridicule on the patallels of 
the Greek author, in which, circumſtances common to all men 
are aſſembled in oppoſition, and one great action is forced into 
compariſon. with another, though as totally different in them- 
ſelves, as was the behaviour of Harry Monmouth from that of 
Alexander the Great. SrEEvENs, . 

the fat knight] This is the laſt time that Falſtaff can 
make ſport. The poet was loath to part with him, and has on- 
tinued his memory as long as he could. JounsoN. 

5 And make them ſkir away, — ] This word has already oc - 
curr'd in Macbeth. See Vol. IV. p. 627. STEEVENS. 

6 Befiars, ⁊ue ll cut the throats, &c.] The king is in a very 
bloody diſpoſition. He has already cut the throats of his pri- 
foners, and threatens now to cut them again. No haſte of com- 
poſition could produce ſuch negligence ; neither was this Pay 

| which 
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And not a man of thern, that we wall take, 
Shall taſte our mercy z—Go, and tell them fo. 


Enter Monyjoy. © 


Exe. Here comes the herald of the French, my 
liege. | n t 
Glo. His Ges are humbler than they us'd to be. 
kk. Henry, How now ! what means their herald ? 
now'ſt thou not, E 

That I have fin'd theſe bones of mine for ranſom ? 

Com'ſt thou again for ranſom ? | 
Mont. No, great king: 

come to thee for charitable licence, 

That we may wander o'er this bloody field, 

To book our dead, and then to bury them ; 

To ſort our nobles from our common men; 

For many of our princes (woe the whilel) 


* 


which is the ſecond draught of the fame deſign, written in haſte. 
There muſt be ſome diſlocation of the ſcenes. If we place theſe 
lines at the beginning of the twelfth ſcene, the abſurdity will 
be removed, and the action will proceed in a regular ſeries. 
This tranſpoſition might eaſily happen in copies written for the 
players. Fer it muſt not be concealed, that in the imperfect 
play of 1608 the order of the ſcenes is the ſame as here. 
| | Jounson. 

The difference of the two copies may be thus accounted for. 
The elder was, perhaps, taken down, during the repreſentation, 
by the contrivance of ſome bookſeller who was in haſte to publiſh 
it; or it might, with equal probability, have been collected from 
the repetitions of actors invited to a tavern for that purpoſe. 
The manner in which many of the ſcenes are printed adds 
ſtrength to the ſuppoſition ; for in theſe a ſingle line is generally 
divided into two, that the quantity of the play might be ſeem- 
ingly increaſed. The ſecond and more ample edition may be 
that which regularly belonged to the playhouſe ; and yet with 
equal confidence we may pronounce, that every dramatic com- 
poſition would materially tuffer, if only tranſmitted to the publick | 
through the medium of ignorance, preſumption, and caprice, 
thoſe common attendants,on a theatre. STEEVENS. | 

There is no difference, that I can .find, in the two copies. 
both the quarto and the folio has theſe lines. MaLON E. 


. Js $ Lie 
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Lie drown'd and ſoak'd in mercenary blood: 
So do our vulgar drench their peaſant limbs 
In blood of princes ; while their wounded fteeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and, with wild rage, 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters, 
Killing them twice. O, give us leave, great king, 
To view the field in ſafety, and diſpoſe 
Of their dead bodies. oy 
K. Henry. U tell thee truly, herald, 
I know not, if the day be ours, or no; 
For yet a many of your horſemen peer, 
And gallop o'er the field. | 
Mont. The day 1s yours. | 
K. ns Praiſed be God, and not our ſtrength, 
or it | 
What is this caſtle call'd, that ſtands hard-by ? 
Mont. They call it—Agincourt. 
H. Henry. Then call we this—the field of Agin- 
court, 2 
Fought on the day of Criſpin Criſpianus, 

Flu. Your grandfather of famous memory, an't 
pleaſe your majeſty, and your great-uncle Edward 
the plack prince-of Wales, as I have read in the 
Chronicles, fought a moſt prave pattle here in 

France. . 

K. Henry. They did, Fluellen. 

Flu. Your majeſty ſays very true: If your majeſties 
is remember'd of it, the Welſhmen did goot ſervice 
in a garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks in 

* their Monmouth caps; which, your majeſty knows, 
We EN 


4 * out their armed heels) So, in The Weakeſt goes to the Mal 
1018: | 
„Their neighing gennets, armed to the field, 
« Do yerk and fling, and beat the ſullen ground.“ 
5 | STEBVENS. 
Monmouth caps;] Monmouth caps were formerly much worn. 
From the tollowing ſtanza in an old ballad of the caps, Pome rn 


THY ens Fire 
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to this hour is an honourable padge of tac ſervice: 
and, I do believe, your majeſty takes no ſcorn to 


wear the leek upon ſaint Tavy's day. 


H. Henry. I wear it for a memorable honour : 
For I am Welſh, you know, good countryman. 

Flu. All the water in Wye cannot waſh your ma- 
jeſty's Welſh plood out of your pody, I can tell you 
that: Got pleſs and preſerve it, as long as it pleaſes 
his grace and his majeſty. too! ONTO 
. Henry. Thanks, good my countryman. - 

Flu. By Cheſhu, I am your majeſty's countryman. 
I care not who know it; I will confeſs it to all the 
'orld: | need not to be aſhamed of your majeſty, 
praiſed be God, fo long as your majeſty is an honeſt 
man. 


K. Henry. God keep me fo !—OQur heralds go with 


him; | 
Enter Williams. 


Bring me juſt notice of the numbers dead 
On both our parts.—Call yonder fellow hither, _ 
Exeunt Montjoy and others. 
Exe. Soldier, you muſt come to the king. 
K. Henry. Soldier, why wear'ſt thou that glove in 


thy cap? 


Will. An't pleaſe your majeſty, tis the gage of one 
that I ſhould fight withal, if he be alive. 

N. Henry. An Engliſhman ? 
_ Will. An't pleaſe your majeſty, a raſcal, that ſwag- 
ger'd with me laſt night: who, if a live, and if ever 
dare to challenge this glove, I have - ſworn to take 
bim a box o'the car: or, if I can ſee my glove in his 


The Antidete againſt Melancholy 1661, p. 31, it appears they were 
particularly worn by ſoldiers : Z ; 
© Theſoidiers that the Monmouth wear 
* On caſtles tops their enfigns 27 7 * 
The ſeaman with the thrumb doth ſtand 
« On higher parts then all the land.“ 
| | Ebrrox. 


L 4 cap 


cap (which, he 8 as s he: was a ſoldier, he would 
wear, if alive), I will ſtrike it out ſoundly. 

K. Henry. What think you, eaptamm Fe is it 
fit this ſoldier keep his oath ? 

Flu. He is a craven and a villain elſe, an't pleaſe 
your majeſty, in my conſcience. 


R. Hens Je It may be, his enemy is a oentletnan of 


great ſort, * quite from the anſwer of his degree. 


Flu.” Though he be as goot a gentleman as the te. 


vil is, as Lucifer and Belzebub himſelf, it is neceſſary, 
look your grace, that he keep his vow and his oath; 


if he be perzur'd, ſee you now his reputation is * 


arrant a villain, and a jack-ſawce, as ever his plack 


ſhoe trod upon Got's ground and his earth, in my 


conſcience, la. 

K. Henry. Then keep thy vow, firrah, when thou 
meetẽſt the fellow, | 

Will. So I will, my liege, as I live. 

K. Henry. Who ſeryeſt thou under? 

Will. Under captain Gower, my liege. 


Flu. Gower is a goot captain; and is good know. 


ledge and literature in the wars. 

K. Henry. Call him hither to me, ſoldier. 

Mill. I will, my liege. | Exit, 
K. Henry. Here Fluellen; wear thou this favour 


for me, and ſtick it in thy cap: When Alengon and 


myſelf were down together, I pluck'd this glove 
from his helm: if any man challenge this, he is a 
friend to Alengon and an enemy to our perſon ; it 


thou encounter any ſuch, apprehend him, an thou 
doſt love me. 


9 —great fort,,—] High rank. So, in the ballad of [Zan 
Shore: 


« Lords and ladies of great ſort.” Jonxsox. 
The quartos 1600 and 1608 read: | 
I enemy may be a gentleman of worth, 'STEEVENS- 
t quite from the anfaver of his degree.) A man of ſuch fation 
as is not bound to hazard his perſon to an/er to a challenge | from 
one of the toldier's low deg" « ce. John 81 


Flu, 
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Nau. Your grace does me as great honours; as can 

be deſir'd in the hearts of his ſubjects: I would fain 

ſee the man, * has but two legs, that ſhall find 

himſelf aggrief d at this glove, that is all; but [ 

would fain ſee it once; an pleaſe Got of his grace, 

that I might fee it. : 

F. Henry. Know'ſt thou Gower J 

Flu. He is my dear friend, an pleaſe you. 

K. Henry. Pray thee, go ſeek A and bring bim 

to my tent. . 

Flu. 1 will fete bim Exit. 

K. Henry. My lord of Warick,—and wy brother 
Gloſter; — 

Follow Fluellen cloſely at the heels; 8 

The glove, which J have given him for a favour, 

May, haply, purchaſe him a box o'the ear; 

It is the ſoldier's; I, by bargain, ſhould 

Wear it myſelf. Follow, good couſin Warwick: 

If that the ſoldier ſtrike him, (as, I judge 

By his blunt bearing, he will keep his word) 

3 ſudden miſchief may ariſe of it; 

For I do know Fluellen valiant, 

Avd, touch'd with choler, hot as gun-powder, 

And quickly he'll return an injury : 

Follow, and ſee there be no harm between them,— 

Go you with me, uncle of Exeter. | Exeunt, 


SCENE vin. 


Before king Henry's pavilion. 
Enter Gower, and Williams. 
Will. I warrant, it is to knight you, captain, 


Enter Hluellen. 


Flu. Got s will and his pleaſure, captain, I peſeech 
jou now, come apace to the King + there i is more goot 
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toward you, peradventure, than is in your kn. 
ledge to dream of. 4033 97 | 
Will. Sir, know you this 45 | | 
Hu. Know the glove? I know, the glove is x 
glove. gre 42 2 ng _ 
Will. J know this; and thus I challenge it. 
IN Y ls þ _ | Sirikes him, 
Fu. *Sblud, an arrant traitor, as any's in the univer- 
ſal *orld, or in France, or in England. 
Gow. How now, Sir ? you villain ! 
Will. Do you think I'll be forſworn ? 
Flu. Stand away, captain Gower ; I will give trea. 
ſon his payment * into plows, I warrant you. 
Will. I am no traitor. | 
Flu. That's a lye in thy throat.—I charge you in 
his majeſty's name, apprehend him; he's a friend of 
—the duke Alencon's. 


Enter Warwick, and Giger. 


War. How now, how now! what's the matter ? 

Flu. My lord of Warwick, here is (praiſed be Got 
for it) a moſt contagious treafon come to light, look 
you, as you ſhall defire in a ſummer's day. Here is 
his majeſty. 


Enter king Henry, and Exeter. 


R. Henry. How now} what's the matter? 


into plows, — ] The Rewviſal reads, very plauſibly : 
ia eo Lap Jounson, 
_ => The quarto reads, I vill give treaſon his due preſently, We might 
| _ ore read in due plows, i. e. in the beating that is ſo well 
his due. EY: 
Fuller, in his Church Hifory, p. 139, ſpeaks of the taſk-maſters 
of Iſrael, ** on whoſe back the number of bricks wanting were 
only ſcored in blows.” STEEVENS. | 
The Scotch, both in ſpeaking and in writing, frequently uſe 
into for . ' However, if it ſhould be thought neceſſary to amend 
the text, the readieſt way would be to omit a ſyllable, and read 
in plows, - REMARKS, | 


7 Flt. 


Flu. My liege, here is a villain and a traitor, that, 
look your grace, has ſtruck the glove which your 
majeſty is take out of the helmet of Alengon. . 

Will. My lege, this was my glove ;; here is the 
fellow of it: and he, that I gave it to in change, pro- 
mis'd to wear it in his =o romis'd to ſtrike him, 
if he did: I met this man with my glove in his cap, 
and I haye been as good as my word. 

Fla. Your majeſty hear now (ſaving your majeſty's 
manhood), what an arrant, raſcally 83 lowſy 
knave it is: I hope, your majeſty is pear me teſtimo- 
nies, and witneſſes, and avouchments, that this is the 
glove of Alengon, that your majeſty is give me, in 
your conſcience now. | 4 

K. Henry. * Give me thy glove, ſoldier; Look, 
here is the fellow of it. Iwas I, indeed, thou 
Fahy fo to ſtrike; and thou haſt given me moſt 

itter terms. | 

Flu. An pleaſe your majeſty, let his neck anſwer 
for it, if there is any martial law in the 'orld. 

R. Henry. How canſt thou make me ſatisfaction? 

Will. All offences, my liege, come from the heart : 
never came any from mine, that might offend your 
majeſty. 2 8 
K. Henry. It was ourſelf thou didſt abuſe. 


Will. Your majeſty came not like yourſelf: you 


appear'd to be*but as a common man; witneſs the 
night, your garments, your lowlineſs; and what your 
highneſs ſuffer d under that ſhape, I beſeech you, 
take it for your own fault, and not mine: for had you 
been as I took you for, I made no offence; therefore, 
1 beſeech your highneſs, pardon me. 


3 Give me thy glove——Lyook, here is the fellow of it.] It muſt be, 
give me my glove ; for of the ſoldier's glove the king had not the 
* oNS0 N. | | a7 

The king, by ey glove,” might have meant —tbe glove that 
thou baft now in thy . i. e. Henry's glove. There is therefore 
no need of alteration, The quarto, as well as the folio, reads— 


ty, Maroxk. jt 
| | K. Henry, 
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R. Henry. Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove with 
© "crowns, 
And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow 3 
And wear it for an honour in thy cap, 
Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns : 
And, captain, you muſt needs be friends with him. 
Hu. y this day and this light, the fellow has 
W enough in his pelly:— Hold, there is twelve 
pence for you, and I pray you to ) ſerve Got, and keep 
you out of prawls, and-prabbles, and quarrels, and 
Giffeniioris, and, 1 warrant you, It 1s ep petter for 
ou. 
— I will none of your money. 
„It is with a goot will; I can tell you, it will 
1 you to mend we ſhoes : Come, wherefore 
ſhould. you be ſo paſhful ? your ſhoes is not fo goot ; 
"tis a * filling, I warrant you, or 1 will change it, 


E ater Herald. 


K. Henry. Now, herald ; are the dead number d? 
Her. Here is the number of the ſlaughter'd French. 
K. Henry. What priſoners of good ſort are taken, 
uncle ? | 
Exe. 5 duke of Orleans, ad to the 
ing; 
John duke of Bourbon, and lord Bouciqualt : 
Of other lords, and barons, knights, and 'ſquires, 
Full fifteen hundred, beſides common men. 
K. Henry. This note doth tell me of ten thouſand 
8 French, 
That in the field lie ſlain: of princes, in this number, 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead _ 
One hundred twenty. ſix: added to theſe, 
Of knights, eſquires, and gallant gentlemen, 


4 Charles Duke of Orleans, &c.] This liſt is copied from. Hall. 


PoPE. 


: Eight 
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Eight thouſand and four hundred; of the which, 
Five hundred ere but yeſterday dubb'd knights: 
So that, in cheſe ten thouſand they have loſt, 
here are but 5 fixteen hundred mercenaries; 
The reſt are—princes, barons, lords, knights, ſquires, 
And gentlemen: of blood and quality. 
The names of thoſe their nobles that lie dead, 
Charles Dela bret“, high conſtable of France; 
Jaques of Chakillon, admiral of Francs: 
The maſter of the croſs-bows, lord Ramburess 
Great-maſter of France, the brave Sir Guiſchard 
john duke of Alengon; Anthony duke of Brabant, 
The brother to the duke of Burgundʒ 
And Edward duke of Bar: of luſty earlss 
Grandpre, and Rouſſi, Fauconberg, and Foix, 
Beaumont, and Marle, Vaudemont, and Leſtrale. 
Here was a royal fellowſhip of death !—_ _ 
Where is the nuruber of our Engliſh dead 2-- 
Exe. 2 the duke of York, the earl of Suf- 
| folk, 4" 

Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam eſquire: 

None elfe of name ; and, of all other men, 

But five and twenty. - 155 

K. Henry. O God, thy arm was here! 

And not to us, to thy arm alone, 

Aſcribe we all. When, without ſtratagem, 


Arten hundred mercenaries :] Mercenaries are in this place 
common ſoldiets, ot hire faldiers. The gentlemen ſerved at their 
own charge in conſequence of their tenures. Jounson. 

* Charles. De-la-bret,] De-la-bret, as is already obſerved, ſhould 
be Charles D*Albrer, would the meature permit of fuch a change. 
Holinſhed en ee, for the omiſſion of foreign names, 
on account of his inability to ſpell them, but always calls this 
nobleman * the lord de ia Breth, conſtable of France.“ See 


p- 549, and p. 555, Kc. STEEVENS,... © 

| 7 Edward the ke of die This 8 which in the tos 

is given to Exeter, appears in the fold as part of the king's. 
: rr 2 STEEVENS- 


| But 
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K. Henry. Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove with 
| crowns, | 
And give it to this feliow. Keep it, fellow; 
And wear it for an honour in thy cap, 
Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns :t— 
And, captain, you muſt needs be friends with him. 
Flu; By this day and this light, the fellow has 
mettle enough in his pelly :—Hold, there is twelve 
pence for you, and I pray you to ſerve Got, and keep 
you out of prawls, and prabbles, and quarrels, and 
diſſenſions, and, I warrant you, it is the petter for 
ou. | 
f Mill. I will none of your money. | 
Flu. It is with a goot will; I can tell you, it will 
ſerve you to mend your ſhoes : Come, wherefore 
ſhould you be ſo paſhful ? your ſhoes is not ſo goot ; 
tis a goot filling, I warrant you, or T will change it, 


Enter Herald. 


K. Henry. Now, herald ; are the dead number'd ? 

Her. Here is the number of the ſlaughter'd French. 

K. Henry. What priſoners of good ſort are taken, 
uncle ? | 


Exe. * Charles duke of Orleans, nephew to the 


king ; 

John duke of Bourbon and lord Bouciqualt : 
Of other lords, and barons, knights, and *ſquires, 
Full fifteen hundred, befides common men. | 

R. Henry. This note doth tell me of ten thouſand 
| French, | 
That in the field he flain : of princes, in this number, 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 
One hundred twenty. ſix: added to theſe, 
Of knights, eſquires, and gallant gentlemen, 


* Charles Duke of Orleaxs, &c.] This liſt is copied from Hall. 
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Eight thouſand and four hundred ; of the which, 
Five hundred were but yeſterday dubb'd knights: 
So that, in cheſe ten thouſand they have loſt, 
There are but 5 fixteen hundred mercenaries; 
The reſt are—princes, barons, lords, knights, ſquires, 
And gentlemen: of blood and quality. = Wh 
The names of thoſe their nobles that lie dead, 
Charles De- la- bret, high conſtable of France; 
Jaques of Chatillon, admiral of France; 115 
The maſter of the croſs-bows, lord Rambures; 
Great-maſter of France, the brave Sir Guiſchard 
Dauphin; | | 

John duke of Alengon; Anthony duke of Brabant, 
The brother to the duke of Burgundy ; 2 
And Edward duke of Bar: of luſty earls, . 
Grandpre, and Rouſh, Fauconberg, and Foix, 
Beaumont, and Marle, Vaudemont, and Leſtrale. 
Here was a royal fellowſhip of death !—— 
Where is the-number of our Engliſh dead? 

Exe. 8 the duke of York, the earl of Suf - 

1018, : 

Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam eſquire: 
None elfe of name ; and, of all other men, 
But five and twenty. SOR 

K. Henry. O God, thy arm was here ! 
And not to us, Whit to thy arm alone, 
Aſcribe we all When, without ſtratagem, 


5 — ten hundred mercenaries :] Mercenaries are in this place 
common ſoldiers, ot hired faldiers. The gentlemen ſerved at their 
own charge in conſequence of their tenures. Jon som. 

* Charles De-la-bret,] De-la-bret, as is already obſerved, ſhould 
be Charles D* Albrer, would the meature permit of ſuch a change. 
Holinſhed e e, for the omiſſion of foreign names, 
on account of his inability to ſpell them, but always calls this 
nobleman * the lord de ia Breth, conſtable of France.” See 
p- 549, and 75575 e 
EAdæuard the duke of York,—-) This ſpeech, which in the 4tos 
is given to Exeter, appears in the folio as part of the king's. 

| E STEEVENS» 


But 
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But in plain ſhock and even play of battle, | 
Was ever known fo great and little loſs, ' 
On one part and on the other? Take it, God, 
For it is only thine! 
Exe. Tis wonderful! | * 
K. Henry. Come, go we in oroceffiont to the village: 
And be it Jeath proclaimed through our hoſt, 
To boaſt of this, or _ that war: from God, 
Which is his only. | 


Flu, Ts it not lawful, an pleaſe your majeſty, fo tell 


how many is kill'd ? 
K. Henry. Yes, captain ; op Spe this acknowledg- 
ment, 
That God fought for us. 
Flu. Yes, my conſcience, he did us great goot. 
K. Henry. Do we all holy rites; 
Let there be ſung Non nobis, and Te Deum. 
The dead with charity enclos'd in clay, 
We'll then to Calais; and to England then ; 
Where ne'er from France arriv'd more happy men. 
[Exeunt, 


A © T 


£8 nter Chorus. 


| Chorus. Vouchſafe, to thoſe that Kive not read o 


ſtory, 
That I may prompt them: and bus ſuch as have, 
I humbly pray them to admit the excuſe 
Of time, of numbers, and due courſe of things, 


* Do aur all holy rites 5 The king (ſay the Chronicles) cauſedd 
the Pſalm, I exit {acl de App (in which, according to the 


vulgate, is included the Pfalm, Nes nobis, Donine, &c.) to * ſung 
after the victory. Pops. 
Which 


„ ed @ Trad 


——_ WQooa«S ww ou aud 


Which cannot in their huge and proper life 

Be here preſented, Now we bear the —_ Vis 

Toward * 1 grant him there; and there being 
cen, 1685 | | 

Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 

Athwart the ſea : Behold, the Engliſh beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives, and boys, 

Whoſe CO claps out-voice the deep-mouth'd 

ſea, p74 

Which, like * a mighty whiffler fore the king, 

Seems to prepare his way: ſo let him land; 

And, ſolemnly, ſee him ſet on to London. 

So ſwift a pace hath thought, that even now - 

You may imagine him upon Black-heath : _ 

Where that his lords defire him, to have borne 

His bruiſed helmet, and his bended ſword, 

Before him, through the city : he forbids it, 


a mighty whifler—) An officer who walks firſt in proceſ- 
ſions, or before perſons in high ſtations, on occaſions of cere- 
mony, The name is till retained in London; and there is an 
officer ſo called that walks before their companies at times of 
public ſolemnity. It ſeems a corruption from the French word 
buiſſier, HANMER. 

— a mighty whiffler—] See Mr. Warton's note to the tragedy 
of Othello, Act III. ſc. ii. 

In the play of Clyomon, Knight of the Golden Shield, &c. 1599, a 
obiger makes his appgarance at a tournament, clearing the way 
before the king. In Weſtward Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 
1612, the term is often mentioned. 

Again, in Monfieur D'Olive, 1606: 

I can go into no corner, but I meet with ſome of my whif- 
ert in their accoutrements; you may hear them half a mile ere 
they come at you.“ 


lam afraid of nothing but that I ſhall be balladed, I 


and all my her..., 

Again, in Weftaward Hoe, 160%: 2 
„% The torch- men and vers had an item to receive him.“ 
Again, in TEXNOTAMIA, 161838 | 

Tobacco is a hier 
And cries huff ſnuff with furie: - 
is pipe's his club and linke, &c.“ 
Again, in The {/le of Gulli, 1633 ; Y 
And Manaſſes ſhall go before like a whifler, aid make way 
wü his horns,” STEEvENs. i 
Being 
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Being free from vainneſs and ſelf-glorious pride; 


Giving full trophy, ſignal, and oſtent, 
Quite himſelf, to God. But now behold, 


In the quick forge and working-houſe of thought, 


How London doth 


pour out her citizens ! 


The mayor, and all his brethren, in beſt ſort, — 


Like to the ſenators of antique Rome, 

With che plebeians ſwarming at their heels, — 
Go forth, and fetch their conquering Cæſar in: 
As, by.a lower but by loving likehhood, 

4 Were now the general of our gracious empreſs 


(As, in good time, he may) from Ireland coming, 


+ Bringing rebellion broached on his ſword, 
How many would the peaceful city quit, 
To welcome him? much more, 


caufe, 


and much more 


£ Giving full raphy, —) Transferring all the honours of con- 


queſt, all trophies, tokens, and ſhews, from him 
Lib to the ſenators. of antique Ron, —] This i 


ſelf to God. 
Jonxsox. 
sa very extra- 


ordinary compliment to the city. But he ever declines all gene- 
tal ſatire on them; and in the epilogue to Henry VIII. he hints 
with diſapprobation on his contemporary poets, who were accul- 
. tomed to abuſe them. Indeed, his ſatire is very rarely partial and 
WARBURTON. - 


licentious. 


; 3. —likelibood,] Likelihood for ſimilitude 


. 


+ WARBURTON. 


The later editors, in hope of mending the meaſure of this line, 
have injured the ſenſe. Ihe folio reads as I have printed; but 
all the books, ſince reviſal became faſhionable, and editors have 


been more diligent to diſp 


author, have given the line thus: 


Aa low, but loving 
Thus they have deſtroyed the praiſe which the 


likelihood. 


lay themſelves than to. illuſtrate their 


poet defigned fur 


Eflex ; for who would think himſelf henoured by the epithet 
low? The poet, deſirous to celebrate that great man, whole po- 
pularity was then his boaſt, and afterwards his deſtruction, com. 
| pares him to king Harry; but being afraid to offend the rival 
ueen herſelf, he confeſſes that he is 


courtiers, or ny 
* lower than a king, 
lately as o. Joarnown. 


Mere now the general, &c.] Th 


. 


s the 
nt wou 


qucen Elizabeth. Pop. 
| 5. Bringing rebellion 


4 


d never have. repreſented him abſo- 


breacbad—] Spitted, transfixeds Jon 


e earl of Eſſex in the reign of 
Ca. OY 5 * 


N SON. 


Did 
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Did they this Harry. Now in London place him; 
(As yet the lamentation of the French 
Invites the king of England's ſtay at home : 

The emperor's coming in behalf of France, 

To order peace between them) and omit 

All the occurrences, whatever chanc'd, 

Till Harry's back-return again to France; | 
There muſt we bring him ; and myſelf have play'd 
The interim, by remembring you—tis paſt. 
Then brook abridgment ; and your eyes advance 
After your thoughts, ſtraight back again to France, 


SCENE I. 
The Engliſh camp in France. 
of nter Fluellen, and Gower. 


Gow. Nay, that's right; But why wear you your 

icek to-day ? ſaint Davy's day is paſt. 

Flu. There 1s occaſions and cauſes why and wheres 

fore in all things: I will tell you, as my friend, 

captain Gower ; The raſcally, ſcald, beggarly, lowſy, 

pragging knave, Piſtol, — which you and yourſelf, 

and all the 'orld, know to be no petter than a fellow, 

look you now, of no merits, —he is come to me, and 
prings me pread and ſalt yeſterday, look you, and 
bid me eat my leek : it was ina place where I could 
not breed no contentions with him ; but I will be 


6 Enter Flucllen, and Gower.) This ſcene ought, in my opi - 
nion, to conclude the fourth act, and be placed before the uſt 
chorus. There is no Engliſh camp in this act; the quarrel ap- 
parently happened before the return of the army to Englaud, 
and not atter 10 long an interval as the chorus has 5 
| | OHNEON, 

Fluellen preſently ſays, that he wore his leek in conſequence of 
an attront he had received but the day before from Piſtol. Their 
preſent quarrel has therefore no reterence to that begun in the 
uxth ſcene of the third act. STEEVENS. 
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ſo pold as to wear it in my cap 'till I ſee him once 


again, and then 1 will tell him a little piece of my 
defires. 


- 


Enter Piſtol. 


N = eo eo — EA - £3 E — 


Gow. Why, here he comes, ſwelling like a turkey. 

cock. 

Flu. Tis no matter for his ſwellings, nor his 
turkey-cocks.— Got pleis you, antient Piſtol ! you 
ſcusvy, lowſy knave, Got pleſs you! 

Piſt. Ha! art thou Bedlam ? doſt thou thirſt, baſe 

Trojan, 
7 To have me fold up Parca's fatal web ? 
Hence! I am qualmiſh at the ſmell of leek. 

Flu. I peſeech you heartily, ſcurvy lowly knave, at 
my deſires, and my requeſts, and my petitions, to eat, 
look you, this leck; becauſe, look you, you do nor 
love it, nor your affections, and your appetites, and 
your digeſtions, does not agree with it, | would de- 
fire you to eat it. 

Piſt. Not for Cadwallader, and all his goats. 

Flu. There is one goat for you. {Strikes him. 
Will you be ſo goot, ſcald knave, as eat it? 

Piſt. Baſe Trojan, thou ſhalt die. 

Flu. You ſay very true, ſcald knave, when Got's 
will is : L will defire you to live in the mean time, and 
eat your victuals; come, there is ſauce for it 
[<rribes hin.] You call'd me yeſterday, mountain- 

1quire ; but! will make you to-day a ſquire of low 
| | degree 


7 To hawe me fold up, &c.] Dofl thou deſire to have me put thee 
to death. ſounsov. 


Autre of low degree. ] That is, J will 10 thee to the 
ground, JOHNSON. 
The Squire of Low Degree is the title of an old romance, enn- 
merated among other books in a letter concerning Queen Eliza- 
beth's Entertainment at Kenelwwer 40. STEEVENS» 


—— 7 
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degree. I pray you, fall to; if you can mock a leek, 
you can eat a leek. 

Gow. Enough, captain; you have ? aſtoniſh'd him, 
Flu. 1 fay, I will make him eat ſome part of my 
leck, or I will peat his pate four days :—Pite, I pray 


you; it is goot for your green wound, and your 
ploody coxcomb. 


Pit. Muſt | bite? | 

Flu. Yes, certainly ; and out of doubt, and out of 
ueſtions too, and ambiguities. ; 

Pift. By this leek, I will moſt horribly revenge 
'T eat, and eat, I ſwear. 

Flu. Eat, I pray you: Will you have ſome more 
ſauce to your leek ? there is not enough leek to | 
ſwear by. | | i 

Piſt. Quiet thy cudgel ; thou doſt ſee, I eat, Mt 

Hu. Much goot do you, ſcald knave, heartily, bi 
Nay, pray you, throw none away; the ſkin is goot for | 
your proken coxcomb. When you take occaſions to 1 


ſee leeks hereafter, I pray you mock at them ; that 
is all. 


Piſt. Good. | 
Flu. Ay, leeks is goot :—Hold you, there is a groat | 
to heal your pate. FE Þ 
Pit, Me a groat! 5 | 
Flu. Yes, verily, and in truth, you ſhall take it; | 


a ſquire of low degree, 
This alludes to an old metrical romance, which was very popular 
among our countrymen in ancient times, intitled, The 8quie of 
s Degree. It was burleſqued by Chaucer in his rhime of & 
Thopas, and begins thus: 
It was a fquyre of lowe degre 
© That loved the king's daughter of Hungre.“ 
dee Religues of Engliſh Poetry, Vol. III. p. zo. ad edit. PR A. 
— oniſb'd him.] That is, you have ſtunned him with the 
blow. Jouxsox. 5 
© 1 eat, and eat, I favear=—] Thus the firſt folio, for which - 
the later editors have put, I eat and favear. We ſhould read, 1 
{uppoſe, in the frigid tumour of Piſtol's dialect: | 
4 tat and ekg Ir. JOHNSON, 
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or I have another leek in my pocket, which you ſhall 
cat, 

Pit. I take thy groat, in earneſt of revenge. 

Flu. If I owe you any thing, I will pay you in cud. 
gels; you ſhall be a woodmonger, and buy nothing 
of me but. cudgels.. Got be with you, and keep you, 
and heal your pate. [ Exit, 

Pit. All hell ſhall ſtir for this. 

Gow, Go, go; you are a counterfeit cowardly 
knave. Will you mock at an ancient tradition,— 
begun upon an honourable reſpect, and worn as 2 


memorable trophy of predeceas'd valour,—and dare 


not avouch in your deeds any of your words? | have 
ſeen you gleeking * and galling at this gentleman 
twice or thrice, You thought, becauſe he could not 
ſpeak Engliſh in the native garb, ke could not there. 
fore handle an Engliſh cudgel: you find it other. 


wile; and, henceforth, let a Welch correction teach 


you a good Engliſh condition. Fare ye well, | Exit, 
Piti. Doth fortune play the huſwife with me now? 
* News have I, that my Nell is dead i'the ſpital 


* oleeking] i. e. ſcoffing, fneering. See Vol. III. p. 69. 
STEEVENS, 

3 Doth fortune ploy the buſwife—— ] That is, the jilt. Hujwift 
is here in an ill ſenſe. Jon xsoN. 

4 Neaws have 1, that my Dol is de !] We muſt read, »y 
Nell is dead. Dol Tearſheet was fo little the favourite of Pillol, 
that he offered her in contempt to Nym. Nor would her deatt 
have cut off his renaezvous 3 that is, deprived him of a home. Vet- 
haps the poet forgot his plan. JoaxsoN. 

In the quartos of 1600 and 1608, theſe lines are read thus 

„ Doth fortune play the huſwye with me now? 

© 1s honour cudgel'd from my warlike lines? 

„ Well, France farewell. News have I certainly. 

«© That Doll is ſick on mallydie of France. 25 

« The warres affordeth nought, home will I trug, 

„ Bawd will I turne, and ute the ſlyte of hand. 

„% To England will I ſteal, and there PII fteal ; 

„ And patches will 1 get unto theſe ſkarres, 

« And twear I gat them in the Gallia warres,” 
Jonxsox. 


Of 
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Of malady of France; 
And there my rendezvous is quite cut off. 
Old I do wax; and from my weary limbs 
Honour 1s cudgell'd. Well, bawd will I turn, 
And ſomething lean to cut-purſe of quick hand. 
To England will I ſteal, and there I'll fteal : 
And patches will I get unto theſe cudgell'd ſcars, 
And ſwear, I got them in the Gallia wars. F[Exit, 


SCENE I. 1 
The French court, at Trois in Champaigne. 


WU 


Enter at one door king Henry, Exeter, Bedford, War- | 
wick, and other lords; at another, the French king, 1 
queen Iſabel, princeſs Katharine, the duke of Burgundy, 
and other French. | 


K. Henry. * Peace to this meeting, wherefore we 
are met !— 
Unto our brother France, —and to our fiſter, — 
Health and fair time of day ;—joy and good wiſhes 
To our moſt fair and princely coufin Katharine ;— 
And (as a branch and member of this royalty, | 
By whom this great aſſembly is contriv'd) 
We do ſalute you, duke of Burgundy ; — 
And, princes French, and peers, health to you all! | 
Tr. King. Right joyous are we to behold your | 
es,” | | 


*. 


— 
— 


I 
— —  - > 
—_— — —  — ...— 


Fiſih are now at an end, and all the comic perſonages are now | 
d{mifled. Falitaff and Mrs. Quickly are dead; Nym and Bar- 1 
dolph are hanged; Gads-hill was loſt immediately after the rob- } 
bery ; Poins and Peto have vaniſhed fince, one knows not how ; 
and Piſtol is now beaten into obſcurity. I believe evety reader 
reprets their departure. JOHNSON. | 
_ © Peace to this meeting, wwherefore wwe are met I] Peace, for which 
vc are here met, be to this meeting. | 
Eere, after the chorus, the fifth act ſeems naturally to begin. 
| JOHNSON. 


'M 3 Moſt 


The comic ſcenes of The Hiftory of Henry the Fourth and 
| 
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Moſt worthy brother England; fairly met.— 
So are you, princes Englith, every one. 

D. Ia. So happy be the iſſue, brother England, 
Of this good day, and of this gracious meeting, 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes; 

Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Againſt the French, that met them in their bent, 
The fatal balls of murdering baſiliſks: 

The venom of ſuch looks, we fairly hope, 

Have loſt their quality; and that this day 

Shall change all griefs, and quarrels, into love. 

K. Henry. To cry amen to that, thus we appear, 

9. La. You Engliſh princes all, I do ſalute you. 

Bur. My duty to you both, on equal love, 
Great kings of France and England ! That I have 

labour'd | | 
With all my wits, my pains, and ſtrong endeavours, 
To bring your moſt imperial majeſties 
7 Unto this bar and royal interview, 
Your mightineſs on both parts beſt can witneſs, 
Since then my office hath ſo far prevail'd, 
That, face to face, and royal eye to eye, 
You have congreeted ; let it not diſgrace me, 
If I demand, before this royal view, | 
What rub, or what impediment, there is, 
Why that the naked, poor, and mangled peace, 
Dear nurſe of arts, plenties, and joytul births, 
Should not, in this beſt garden of the world, 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely viſage? 
Alas! ſhe hath from France too long been chas'd ; 
And all her huſbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 
Her vine, the merry chearer of the heart, b 

N 

7 Unto this bar] To this barrier; to this place of con- 


greſs. JOHNSON. 
8 Her vine, 


Unpruned dies —1 


We 
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Unpruned dies: her hedges even- pleach'd, 
»Like priſoners wildly over-grown with hair, 
Put forth diforder'd twigs : her fallow leas 

The datnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon ; while that the coulter ruſts, 
That ſhould deracinate * ſuch ſavag'ry : 

The even mead, that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The freckled cowſlip, burnet, and green clover, 
Wanting the ſcythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleneſs; and nothing teems, 

But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckſies, burs, 
Loſing both beauty and utility. 

And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
* Defective in their natures, grow to wildneſs ; 
Even ſo our houſes, and ourſelves, and children, 
Have loſt, or do not learn, for want of time, 

The ſciences that ſhould become our country ; 
But grow, like ſavages, —as ſoldiers will, 

That nothing do but meditate on blood, — 


We muſt read, Hes; for neglect of pruning does not kill the vine, 
but cauſes it to ramify immoderately, and grow wild ; by which 


the requiſite nouriſhment is withdrawn from its fruit. 
WARBURTON» 


This emendation is phyſically right, but poetically the vine 


may be well enough ſaid to die which ceaſes to bear fruit, 
Jouns0Ns 


Lite priſoners] This image of priſoners is oddly introduced, 
A hedge even pleach'd is more properly impriſoned than when it 
\uxuriates in unpruned exuberance, Jou non, 05 
1 = tcracinate—1 To deracinate is to force up by the roots. 
90, in Troilus and Crefſidla : 

#: rend and deracinate 


The unity, &c.“ STEEVENS., 
 Defeftive in their natures] Nature had been changed by 
ſome of the editors into murtzre; but, as Mr. Upton obſerves, 
unneceſſarily, Sua deficiuntur natura. They were not defective 


in their creſeive nature, for they grew to wildneſs ; but they 
vere defective in their proper and favourable nature, which was 


o bring forth foed for man, STEEVENS. 
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| To ſwearing, and ſtern looks, diffus'd attire, 
And every thing that ſeems unnatural, 
Which to reduce into our * former favour, 
You are aſſembled: and my ſpeech intreats, 
That I may know the let, why gentle peace 
Should not expel theſe inconveniencies, 
And bleſs us with her former qualities. 
K. Henry. If, duke of Burgundy, you would the 
eace, 
Whoſe want gives growth to the imperfections 
Which you have eited, you muſt buy that peace 
With full accord to all our juſt demands; 
Whoſe tenours and particular effects 
You have, enſchedul'd briefly, in your hands. 
Bur. The king hath hcard them ; to the which, as 
yer, EOS, 
There is no anſwer made. | 
K. Henry, Well then, the peace, 
Which you before ſo urg'd, lies in his anſwer, 
Fr. Ring. J have but with a curſorary eye 
O'er-glanc'd the articles; pleaſeth your grace 
To appoint ſome of your council preſentl 
To fit with us once more, with better heed 
To re-ſurvey them, 5 we will, ſuddenly, 
Paſs, or accept, and peremptory anſwer. ; 
R. Henry. Brother, we ſhall.—Go, uncle Exeter,— 


And 


ii. attire, ] Diffus'd, for extravagant. The military 
habit of thoſe times was extremely ſo. Act III. Gower ſays, 
And what a brard of the generals cut, and a horrid ſuit of the 

\ Carp, u ill do among fl, &c. is wonderful to be thought on. 
a WARBURTON. 

Difui'd is ſo much uſed by our author for avi/d, irregular, and 
Rrange, that in The Merry Nies of Wind/or he applies it to a ſong 
ſuppoſed to be ſung by fairies. Jonnson. 
mer favours] Former affpearance, Joh NSOW. 

We will ſuddenly | | 
Paſs our accept, and prremptory arfaver.] | 
As the French king defires more time to conſider deliberately of 
the articles, tis odd and abſurd for him to ſay abſolutely, _ 
| 8 = . Ray 7 | 1 


1 
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And brother Clarence, — and you, brother Gloſter.— 
Warwick, —and Huntington, —go with the king: 
And take with you free power, to ratify, 

Augment, or alter, as your wiſdoms beſt 

Shall. ſee advantageable for our dignity, 

Any thing in, or out of, our demands; 

And we'll confign thereto,—Will you, fair ſiſter, 
Go with the princes, or ſtay here with us? 


9. Va. Our gracious brother, I will go with them; 
Haply, a woman's voice may do ſome good, 
When articles, too nicely urg'd, be ſtood on. 


R. Henry. Yet leave our couſin Katharine here 
with us : | 


She is our capital demand, compris'd 
Within the fore-rank of our articles. 


2. Iſa. She hath good leave.  [Exeunts 


Manent king Henry, Katharine, and à lady. 


* 
K. Henry. Fair Katharine, and moſt fair *! 


Will you vouchſafe to teach a ſoldier terms, 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear, 


And plead his love-ſuit to her gentle heart ? 


he would accept them all. He certainly muſt mean, that he 
would at once wave and drcline what he diſlik'd, and conſign to 
ſuch as he approv'd of. Our author uſes paſs in this manuer in 
other places; as in King John : | 

% But if you fondly pals our proſfir'd love.” WAR BURTON. 

Paſs our accept, and peremptory anſwer: 1. e. we will pais our 
acceptance of what we approve, and we will paſs a peremptor 
anſwer to the reſt. Politeneſs might forbid his faying, we will 
paſs a denial, but his own dignity required more time tor delibe- 
ration. Beſides, if we read paſs or accept, is not peremptory an- 
ever ſuperfluous, and plainly implied in the former words? 

| TOLLET. 

5 Fair Katharine, and mz/! fair!] Shakſpeare might have taken 
the hint for this ſcene from the anonymous play of Henry V. ſo 
often quoted, where the king begins with greater bluntneſs, and 
with an exordium moſt truly Englith ; 

„% How now, fair lady Katharine of France! 
What news?“ STEEVENSÞ 


5 Kath. 
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Kath, Your majeſty ſhall mock at me; I cannot 
ſpeak your England. | 

Ic. Henry. O fair Katharine, if you will love me 
ſoundly with your French heart, I will be glad to 
hear you confeſs it brokenly with your Engliſh tongue, 
Do you like me, Kate? 

Kath. Pardonnez moy, J cannot tell vat is—like me, 

R. Henry. An angel is like you, Kate; and you 
are like an angel. 

Kath. Que dit-i1? que je ſuis ſemblable d les anges? 

Lady. Ouy, vrayment, (ſaf vaſtre grace) ainft dit. il. 

c. Henry, T ſaid ſo, dear Katharine; and I muſt 


not bluſh to affirm it. | 
Kath. O bon Dieu | les lungues des hommes ſont pleines 


des tromperies. 
K. Henry. What ſays ſhe, fair one? that the tongues 


of men are full of deceits? | 
Lady. Ouy ; dat de tongues of de mans is be full 


of deceits : dat is de princeſs. 
R. Henry. The princeſs is the better Engliſh-wo- 


man. I'faith, my wooing is fit for thy underſtand- 
ing: I am glad, thou canſt ſpeak no better Engliſh; 

for, if thou couldſt, thou wouldſt find me ſuch 
a plain king, that thou wouldſt think, I had fold my 
farm to buy my crown. I know no ways to mince it 
in love, but directly to ſay—T love you: then, if you 


7 —..fuch a plain ting, —] I know not why Shakſpeare now 
gives the king nearly ſuch a character as he made him formerly 
ridicule in Percy. This military groſſneſs and unſkilfulneſs in 
all the ſotter arts does not ſuit very well with the gaieties of his 
youth, wich the general knowledge aſcribed to him at his accet- 
hon, or with, the contemptuous meflage ſent him by the dauphin, 
who repreſents him as fitter for the ball-room than the field, and 
tells him that he is not 1 revel into dutchies, or win provinces 
<rith a nimble galliard, The truth is. that the poet's matter failed 
him in the fifth act, and he was glad to fill it up with whatever 
he could get; and not even Shaktpeare can write well without a 
proper tubject. It is a vein endeavour for the moſt ſkilful hand 


to cultivate barrenneſs, or to paint upon vacuity. 
ſonxsox. 


I urge 


* - 
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urge me further than to ſay—Do you in faith ? I wear | 
out my ſuit. Give me your anſwer; i'faith, do; 

and ſo * clap hands, and a bargain : How ſay you, 

lady ? | 

Kath. Sauf voſtre honneur, me underſtand well. 

K. Henry. Marry, it you would put me to verſes, 
or to dance for your ſake, Kate, why you undid me : 

for the one, I have neither words nor meaſure; and 
for the other, I have no ſtrength in meaſure, yet a 
reaſonable meaſure in ſtrength. If 1 could win a 
lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting into my ſaddle with 
my armour on my back, under the correction of 
bragging be it ſpoken, I ſhould quickly leap into a 
wife. Or, if I might buffet for my love, or bound 
my horſe for her favours, I could lay on like a 
butcher, and fit like a jack-a-napes, never off: But, 
before God, Kate, I cannot look greenly, nor gaſp 
out my eloquence, nor I have no cunning in proteſta- 
tion; only downright oaths, which I never ule till 
ure'd, nor never break for urging. It thou canſt 
love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whoſe face is not 
worth ſun-burning, that never looks in his glaſs for 
love of any thing he ſees there, let thine eye be thy 
cook. I ſpeak to thee plain ſoldier : If thou canſt 
love me for this, take me: if not, to ſay to thee— 
that I ſhall die, tis true; but—tor thy love, by the 
Lord, no; yet I love thee too, And while thou liv'ſt. 
dear Kate, take a fellow of plain and uncoined 
conſtancy ; for he perforce muſt do thee right, be- 
cauſe he hath not the gift to woo in other places: 


s clap bands,] See Vol. IV. 507. Evirtor, 

rale a fellow of plain and uncoined conflancy ; — ] i, e. A 
conſtancy in the ingot, that hath ſuffered no alloy, as all coined 
metal has, WARBURTON. 5 

I believe this explanation is more ingenious than true; to coin 
is to famp and to counterfeit, He uſes it in both ſenſes; uncoined 
conſtancy ſignifies real and true conſtancy, unrefined and unadorned, 

e | Jonxsox. 


for 
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for theſe fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhime 
themſelves into ladies' favours, — they do always rea. 
ſon themſelves out again. What! a ſpeaker is but 
a prater ; a rhyme 1s but a ballad. A good leg will 
fall; a ſtraight back will ſtoop; a black beard will 
turn white; a curl'd pate will grow bald; a fair face 
will wither ; a full eye will wax hollow: but a good 
heart, Kate, is the ſun and the moon; or, rather, 
the ſun, and not the moon; tor it ſhines bright, and 
never changes, but keeps his courſe truly. If thou 
would have ſuch a one, take me: And take me, take 
a ſoldier ; take a ſoldier, take a king: And what 
ſay*ſt thou then to my love? ſpeak, my fair, and fairly, 
I pray thee. 

Kath. 1s it poſſible dat I ſhould love the enemy of 
France? | 

R. Hen. No: it is not poſſible, that you ſhould love 
the enemy of France, Kate; but, in loving me, you 
ſhould love the friend of France ; for I love France 
ſo well, that I will not part with a village of it; 1 
will have it all mine: and, Kate, when France is 
mine, and [ am yours, then yours is France, and you 
are mine. 

Kath. I cannot tell vat is dat, 


K. Henry. No, Kate? I will tell thee in French; 
which, I am ſure, will hang upon my tongue like a 
new-married wite about her huſband's neck, hardly 
to be ſhook off. and Pay la poſſeſhion de France, & 
quand vous aver le poſſeſſion de moi, (let me ſee, what 
then? Saint Dennis be my ſpeed I) donc voſtre ef! 
France, & vous eſtes mienne. It is as eaſy for me, Kate, 
to conquer the kingdom, as to ſpeak ſo much more 


T Is it poſſible det I ſhould love de enemy of Frauce?] So, in the 
anonymous play of the Fumous Victory of Hen'y the Fifih : : 
Late. How ſhould I love thee, which is my father's enemie ? 
STEEVENS. 
2 m—like a married wife about her huſpand”s neck, ———] The 
folio reads a aro- married wife, and the quartos 1600, and 1606 — 
like a bride on ber new-married buſband. STEEVYENS. 


French : 
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French : I ſhall never move thee in French, unleſs it 
be to laugh at me. 

Kath. Sauf vgſtre honneur, le Frangois que vous par- 
lex, eſt meilleur que PAnglois lequel je parle. 

K. Henry. No, faith, is't not, Kate: but thy ſpeak- 
ing of my tongue, and I thine, moſt truly falſely, 
muſt needs be granted to be much at one. But, 


Kate, doſt thou underſtand thus much Engliſh ? | 


Canſt thou love me ? 

Kath. I cannot tell. | 

K. Henry. Can any of your neighbours tell, Kate ? 
ll aſk them. Come, I know, thou loveſt me: and 
at night when you come into your cloſet, you'll queſ- 
tion this gentlewoman about me; and I know, Kate, 
you will, to her, diſpraiſe thoſe parts in me, that you 
love with your heart: but, good Kate, mock me 
mercifully ; the rather, gentle princeſs, becauſe I 


love thee cruelly. If ever thou be'ſt mine, Kate, (as 


I have ſaving faith within. me,-tells me—thou ſhalt) 
I get thee with ſcambling 3, and thou muſt there- 
fore needs prove a good ſoldier- breeder: Shall not 
thou and I, between faint Dennis and faint George, 
compound a boy, half French, half Engliſh, that 
ſhall + go to Conſtantinople, and take the Turk by 
the beard ? ſhall we not? what ſay'ſt thou, my fair 
flower de- luce? | 

Kath. I do, not know dat. 

R. Henry. No; *tis hereafter to know, but now to 
promiſe : do but now promiſe, Kate, you will endea- 
your for your French part of ſuch a boy; and, for 


3 —w/th ſcambling, I i. e. ſcrambling. See Dr. Percy's 
note in the fir ſt ſcene of this play. Alto Vol. II. 371. 
3 STEEVENS. 
4 —g0 to Conſtantin ple] Shakſpeare has here committed an 
anachroniſm. The Turks were not poſſeſſed of Conſtantinople 


before the year 1143, when Henry V. had been dead thirty one 


years, THEOBALDs 
my 
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my Engliſh moiety, take the word of a king and 4 
batchelor. How anſwer you, la plus belle Katharine 
du monde, mon tres chere & divine deefſe ? 

Kath. Your majeſts *ave fauſſe French enough to 
deceive de moſt ſage damoiſelle dat is en France. | 

K. Henry. Now, fie upon my falſe French ! By 
mine honour, in true Engliſh, I love thee, Kate: 
by which honour I dare not ſwear, thou loveſt me; 
yet my blood begins to flatter me that thou doſt, 
notwithſtanding the * poor and untempering effect of 
my viſage. Now beſhrew my father's ambition] he 
was thinking of civil wars when he got me; therefore 
was I created with a ſtubborn outſide, with an aſpect 
of iron, that, when I come to woo ladies, I fright 
them. Bur, in faith, Kate, the elder I wax, the 
better I ſhall appear : my comfort is, that old age, 
that ill layer- up of beauty, can do no more ſpoil up- 
on my face: thou haſt me, if thou haſt me, at the 
worſt; and thou ſhalt wear me, if thou wear me, 
better and better; And therefore tell me, moſt fair 
Katharine, will you have me? Put off your maiden 
bluſhes; avouch the thoughts of your heart with the 
looks of an empreſs; take me by the hand, and 
ſay Harry of England, I am thine : which word 
thou ſhalt no ſooner bleſs mine ear withal, but I will 
tell thee aloud—England is thine, Ireland is thine, 
France is thine, and Henry Plantagenet is thine; 
who, though 1 ſpeak it before his face, if he be not 
fellow with the beſt king, thou ſhalt find the beſt 


5 poor and untempering efeft—] Certainly untempting. 
WARBURTON» 
Untempering I believe to have been the poet's word. The ſenſe 
is, I underſtand that you love me, notwithſtanding my face has 
no power to temper, i. e. ſoften you to my purpoſe: 
4e nature made you 
To temper man —— Otway. 
So, again in Tirus Andrenicus, which may, at leaſt, be quoted as 
the work of an author contemporary with Shakſpeare : 
« And /emper him with all the art I have,” STEEVENS- 


King 
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king of good-fellows. Come, your anſwer in 
broken muſic ; for thy voice is muſic, and thy Eng- 
liſh broken: therefore, queen of all, Katharine, 
break thy mind to me in broken Engliſh, Wilt thou 
have me ? 

Kath. Dat is, as it ſhall pleaſe de roy mon pere. 

K. Henry. Nay, it will pleaſe him well, Kate; it 
ſhall pleaſe him, Kate, "Hh 

Kath. Den it ſhall alſo content me. 

K. Henry. Upon that I kiſs your hand, and I call 

vOou—my queen, 
Kath. Laifſez, mon ſeigneur, laiſſez, laiſſes: ma 
fry, je ne veux point que vous abbaiſſez vejire gran- 
deur, en baiſant la main d'une votre indigne jeruv- 
teure; excuſez moy, je vous ſupplie, mon tres puiſſant 
feigneur 

K. Henry. Then I will kiſs your lips, Kate. 

Kath. Les dames, & dameſelles, pour eftre baiſets de- 
want leur nopces, il n'eſt pas le colltume de France. 

Ii. Henry, Madam my interpreter, what ſays ſhe ? 

Lady. Dat it is not be de fathion pour de ladies of 
France, I cannot tell what is baijer, en Engliſh. 

K. Henry. To kiſs. 

Lady. Your majeſty enterdre bettre que moy. 

K. Henry. It is not a faſhion for the maids in France 
to kiſs before they are married, would ſhe ſay ? 

Lady. Ouy, vrayment. 

K. Henry. O, Kate, nice cuſtoms curt'ſy to great 
kings. Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confin'd 
within the weak liſt of a country's faſhion : we are 
the makers of manners, Kate ; and the liberty, that 
follows our places, ſtops the mouth of all find-taults ; 
as I will do yours, for upholding the nice faſhion of 
your country, in denying me a kiſs : therefore, 
tiently, and yielding [ing ber.] You have witch 
draft in your lips, Kate: there is more eloquence in 
3 ſugar touch of them, than in the tongues of the 
French 
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French council; and they ſhould ſooner * perſuade 
Harry of England, than a generat petition of mg. 
narchs. Here comes your father. 


Enter the French king and queen, with French and Eng- 
liſh lords. 


Burg. God fave your majeſty! my royal couſin, 
teach you our princeſs Engliſh ? 

K. Henry. 1 would have her learn, my fair couſin, 
how perfectly I love her; and that is good Engliſh, 

Burg. Is ſhe not apt? 

K. Henry. Our tongue is rough, coz'; and my con. 
dition is not ſmooth 7: ſo that, having neither the 
voice nor the heart of flattery, about me, I cannot fo 
conjure up the ſpirit of love in her, that he will ap. 
pear in his true likeneſs, 

Burg. Pardon the frankneſs of my mirth, if I an- 
ſwer you for that. If you would conjure in her, you 
muſt make a circle : if conjure up love in her in his 
true likeneſs, he muſt appear naked, and blind: Can 
you blame her then, being a maid yet roſy'd over 
with the virgin crimſon of modeſty, if ſhe deny the 
appearance of a naked blind boy in her naked ſeeing 
felt? It were, my lord, a hard condition for a maid 
to confign to. 

K. Henry. Yet they do wink, and yield; as love is 
blind, and enforces. 


6 Your lips ſhould ſooner perſuade Harry of England, than a genera! 
petition of monarchs.) So, in the old anonymous Henry V: 
4 ell thy father from me, that none in the world ſhould 
ſooner have perſuaded me, &c.” STEEVENS. 
7 —yny condition is wot ſmooth :] Condition is temper. 80, in 
K. Henry IV. Part I. ic. iii: 
7 my condition, 
„Which has been ſmooth as oil, &c.“ See Vol. III. 
297. STEEVENS, ; | 
8 Pardon the frankneſs of my mirth,—) We have here but a mean 
dialogue for princes ; the merriment is very groſs, and the lent 
meats are very worthleſs, Jouxsox. 


4 Burg. 


* 
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Burg. They are then excus'd, my lord, when they 
ſee not what they do. ' 

K. Henry. Then, good my lord, teach your coufin 
to conſent to winking. | | 

Burg. I will wink on her to conſent, my lord, if 
you will teach her to know my meaning : for maids, 
well ſummer'd and warm kept, are like flies at Bar- 
tholomew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes ; 
and then they will endure handling, which before 
would not abide looking on. 

R. Henry. This moral ties me over to time, and 

a hot ſummer; and fo I ſhall catch the fly, your 
couſin, in the latter end, and ſhe muſt be blind too. 
Burg. As love is, my lord, before it loves. 
K. Henry. It is fo : and you may, ſome of you, 
thank love for my blindneſs; who cannot ſee many 
a fair French city, for one fair French maid that 
ſtands in my way. 

Fr. King. Yes, my lord, you fee them per- 
ſpectively, the cities turn'd into a maid ; for they are 
all girdled with maiden walls, that war hath never 
enter'd. 

K. Henry. Shall Kate be my wife ? 

Fr. King. So pleaſe you. | 

K. Henry, J am content; ſo the maiden cities you 
talk of, may wait on her: ſo the maid, that ſtood in 
WY for my wiſh, ſhall ſhew me the way to my 
Will. | . 

Fr, King, We have conſented to all terms of reaſon, 
K. Henry. Is't fo, my lords of England? 
Meſt. The king hath granted every article: 
His daughter, firſt ; and then in ſequel all, 
According to their firm propoſed natures, 

Exe, Only, he hath not yet ſubſcribed this :- 
Where your majeſty demands, — That the king of 
France, having any occaſion to write for matter of 


* This moral—] That is, the application of this fable, the mo- 
ral being the application of a fable, our author calls any applica- 
uon a moral. JonxsoN. 5 


Vol. VI. N grant, 


2 
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grant, ' ſhall name your highneſs in this form, and 


with this addition, in French: Notre tres cher fil: 


Henry roy & Angleterre, heretier de France: and thus 
in Latin, —Preclarifſſimus filius noſter Henricus, re 


Anglia, & heres Franciæ, 


Tr. King. Vet this I have not, brother, ſo deny's, 


But your requeſt ſhall make me let it paſs, 


R. Henry. I pray you then, in love and dear alliance, 
Let that one article rank with the reſts 
And, thereupon, give me your daughter. 
Fr. King. Take her, fair ſon; and from her blood 
raiſe up 
Iſſue to me: that the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whoſe very ſhores look pal: 
With envy of each other's happineſs, 
May ceaſe their hatred ; and this dear conjunction 
Piant neighbourhood and chriſtian-like accord, 
In their ſweet boſoms, that never war advance 
His bleeding ſword *twixt England and fair France, 
All. Amen! AI 
A. Henry, Now welcome, Kate; —and bear mewit- 
nels al, 6 
That here I kiſs her as my ſovereign queen. | Flouriſh, 
9. Ha. God, the beſt maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in ane! 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there twixt your kingdoms ſuch a ſpouſal, 
That vever may ill office, or fell jealouſy, 
Which troubles pit the bed of bleſſed marriage, 


*Thruſt in between the paction of theſe kingdoms, 


10 


1 noftre tres cher fix and thus in Latin; præclariſimus filin — 
What, is tre: cher, in French, Praclariſſimus in Latin? We ſhould 


read, 'precarifſimus. VWAKBURTON» 


This is exceeding true,” ſays Dr. Farmer, “ but how came 
the blunder? It is a typographical one in Holinſhed, wh 
Shakſpeare copied; but muſt indiſputably have been corrected, 
had he been acquainted with the languages.“ -STEEVENS- 
 » 9hruft in belabeen the paſſion of theje kingdoms, ] The old = 


| ; 


To make divorce of their incorporate league ; 

That Engliſh may as French, French Engliſhmen, 

Receive each other God ſpeak this Amen! 

All. Amen! ; 

K. Henry. 3 Prepare we for our marriage ;—on 
which day, eee 

My lord of Burgundy, we'll take your oath, 

And all the peers”, for ſurety of our leagues. — 

Then ſhall I ſwear to Kate, - and you to me ;— 

And may our oaths well kept and proſp'rous be 

5 [ Exeunt, 


Enter Chorus, 

Thus far, with rough, and all unable pen, 

Our bending author hath purſu'd the ſtory ; 

ln little room confining mighty men, 

* Mangling by ſtarts the full courſe of their glory. 

Small time, but, in that ſmall, moſt greatly liv'd 
This ſtar of England : fortune 181 his ſword; 

By which the world's beſt garden he atchiev'd, 

And of it left his ſon imperial lord. 


word was pation; a word, more proper on the oceaſio of a peace 
truck up. A paſſion of two kingdoms for one another is an odd 
apreſſion, An amity and political harmony may be fixed be- 
unt two countries, and yet either people be far from having a 
pation for the other. TAHSOBAL DV. 

* Prepare aue, &c.)] The quarto's 1600 and 1608 conclude with 
tic following ſpeech : | 

Hen. Why then fair Katharine, 

Come, give me thy hand: 

Our marriage will ave preſent ſolemnize, 

And end our baired by a bond of love. 

Then will I ſwear to Kate, and Kate to me, 

And may our vous once made, unbroken be. STEEVENS. 

* Our bending author ——] By bending, our author meant 
guad to the wyerght of bis ſubjef, and bending beneath it; or he may 
mean, as in Hamlet: Here flooping to your clemency.” 

STEEVENS, 

* Margling by farti==] By touching only on ſelect parts. 

| : Jonxsox. 


N 2 Henry 
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los have it, the pation; which makes me believe, the author's 
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Henry the ſixth, in infant bands crawn'd king 
Of France and England, did this king ſucceed ; 


* 


Whoſe ſtate ſo many had the managing, 

That they loſt France, and made his England bleed: 
Which oft our ſtage hath ſhown; and, for their ſake, 
In your fair minds let this acceptance take. 


s This play has many ſcenes of high dignity, and many of ef 
merriment. The character of the king is well ſupported, except 
in his courtſhip, where he has neither the vivacity of Hal, not 
the grandeur of Henry. The humour of Piſtol is very happily 
continued: his character has perhaps been the model of all the 
Þullies that have yet appeared on the Engliſh ſtage. | 
Ihe lines given to the Chorus have many admirers ; but the 
truth is, that in them a little may be praiſed, and much muſt be 
forgiven ; nor can it be eaſily diſcovered why the intelligence 
given by the Chorus is more neceſſary in this play than in many 
others where it is omitted. The great defect of this play is the 
emptineſs and narrowneſs of the laſt aa, which a very little dil. 
gence might have eaſily ayoided, Jounson, n. 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


King Henry the fixth. 

Duke of Gloſter, uncle to the king, and protector. 

Duke of Bedford, uncle to the ling, and regent of Franc, 

Cardinal Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, and great uncl 
to the king. 28 I 

Duke of Exeter. 

Duke of Somerſet. 

Earl of Warwick. 

Earl of Saliſbury, 

Farl of Suffolk. 

Lord Talbot. 

Young Talbot, his ſon, 

Richard Plantagenet, afierwards duke of York, 

Mortimer, earl of March. _ 3 

Sir John Faſtolfe. Woodvile, lieutenant of the Tower. 
Lord Mayor of London. Sir Thomas Gargrave. 
Sir William Glanſdale. Sir William Lucy. 

Vernon, of the White Roſe, or Tork faction. 

Baſſet, of the Ked Roſe, or Lancaſter faction. 


Charles, dauphin, and afterwards king of France. 
Reignier, duke of Anjou, and titular king of Naples. 
Duke of Burgundy: | 

Duke of Alengon. 


Baſtard ot Orleans, 
Governor of Paris. 


Maſter-Gunner of Orleans. Boy, his ſon. 


An old Shepherd, father to Joan la Pucelle, 

Margaret, daughter 10 Reignier, and afterwards que! 
to king Henry. 1 

Counteſs of Auvergne. | 

Joan la Pucelle, commonly called, Joan of Arc; a mai 
pretending to be inſpir'd from heaven, and ſetting 
for the championeſs of France. 

Fiends, attending her. 


Lord, Captains, Soldiers, Meſſengers, and ſeveral At. 


tendants both on the Engliſh and Fregch. 
2% SCENE is partly in England, and partly in Franc: 


CC 
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le 


i C LC ENE 1. 


NMeſiminſter-Abbey. 


Dead march. Enter the funeral of king Henry the Fifth, 
attended on by the duke of Bedford, regent of France : 
the duke of Gloſter, protector; the duke of Exeter, 
and the earl of Warwick ; the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and the duke of Somerſet, &c. 


Jed. Hung be the heavens with black, yield da 
to night! | | | 
| 8 Comets, 


Fit Part of King Henry FI.) The hiſtorical tranſactions 
vntainew. in this play take iu the compaſs of above thirty years. 
| muſt obſerve, however, that our author, in the three parts of 
Hemy V1. has not been very preciſe to the date and diſpoſition of 
tis facts; but ſhuffled them, backwards and forwards, out of 
time, For inſtance ; the lord Talbot is kill'd at the end of the 
fourth act of this play, who in reality did not fall till the 13th 
of July 1453: and The Second Part of Henry V. opens with the 
marriage of the king, which was ſolemniz' d eight years before 
Tajbot's death, in the year 1445. Again, in. the ſecond part, 
dame Eleanor Cobham is introduced to inſult queen Margaret; 
ough her penance and baniſhmedtt for ſorcery happened three 
years before that princeſs came over to England. I could point 
but many other tranſgreſſions againſt hiſtory, as far as the order 
of time is concerned. Indeed, though there are ſeveral maſter - 
trokes in theſe three plays, which inconteſtably agg Los works 
manilip of Shakſpeare ; yet I am almoſt doubtful, whether they 
were entirely of his writing. And unleſs they were wrote by 
tim very early, I ſhould rather imagine them to have been 
N 4 brought 
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184 FIRST PART OF 
Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 
5 Brandiſh your cryſtal treſſes in the ſky ; 
And with them ſcourge the bad revolting ſtars, 
That have conſented ? unto Henry's death 


Henry the fifth, too famous to live long 
England ne'er loft a king of ſo much worth, 


brought to him as a director of the ſtage ; and ſo have received 
ſome finiſhing beauties at his hand, An accurate obſerver will 
eaſily ſee, the diction of them is more obſolete, and the numbers 
more mean and proſaical, than in the generality of his genuine 
compoſitions. "THEOBALD, 
s Brandi/h your cryſtal rreſſes—] Cryſtal is an epithet repeatedly 
beſtowed on comets by our ancient writers. So, in a Sonnet by 
Lord Sterline, 1604 : 

„When as thoſe cha comets whiles appear.” 
Spenſer, in his Faery Qzcen, Book I. c. x. applies it to a lady's 


Tnce's. 
© Like ſunny beams threw from her chry/al face.” 
Again in an ancient ſong entitled: The falling out of Lover: is 
the renewing of Love. | 
*« You cbryſlal planets ſhine all clear 
And light a lover's way. 
© There is alſo a white comet with ſilver haires,“ ſays Pliny, as 
tranſlated by P. Holland, 1601. STEEvens. 5 
9 That have conſented——] If this expreſſion means no more 
than that the ftars gave a bare conſent, or agreed to let king Henry 
die, it does no great honour to its author. I believe to conſent, 
in this inſtance, means to act in concert. Concentus, Lat. Thus 
Erato the muſe applauding the ſong of Apollo, in Lylly's Midas, 
1592, cries out: O ſweet conſent {” i. e. ſweet union of ſounds, 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. IV. c. ii: 
„ FSuch mufick his wife words with time cogſented. 
Again, in his tranſlation of Virgil's Calex : 

+ Chaunted their ſundry notes with ſweet concent.” 
and in many other places. Conſented, or as it ſhould be ſpelt, 
concented, means, have thrown themſelves into a malignant configura- 
tion, to promote the death of Henry, Spenſer, in, more than one 
znſtance, ſpells this word as it appears in the text of Shakſpeare ; 
as does Ben Jonſon, in his Epithalamion on Mr. Weſton, The 
following lines, 

146 ———— ſhall we curſe the planets of miſhap, . 
That plotted thus, &c.“ | x 
ſeem to countenance my explanation; and Falſtaff ſays of Shal- 
low's ſervants, that & they flock togther in conjent, like fo 
many wild geeſe,” STEEVENS, : 
Glo. 


* 
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Glo. England neer had a king, until his time. 
Virtue he had, deſerving to command : 


His brandiſh'd ſword did blind men with his beams; 


His arms ſpread wider than a dragon's wings; 
His ſparkling eyes, replete with wrathful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 
Than mid-day ſun, fierce bent againſt their faces. 
What ſhould I fay ? his deeds exceed all ſpeech : 
He ne'er lift up his hand, but conquered. 
Exe, We mourn in black; Why mourn we not in 
blood ? | 
Henry 1s dead, and never ſhall revive : 
Upon a wooden coffin we attend; 
And death's diſhonourable victory 
We with our ſtately preſence glorify, 
Like captives bound to a triumphant car. 
What ? ſhall we curſe the planets of miſhap, 
That plotted thus our glory's overthrow ? 
Or ſhall we think * the ſubtle-witted French 
Conjurers and ſorcerers, that, afraid of him, 
By magic verſes have contriv'd his end? 
Min. He was a king bleſt of the King of kings. 
Unto the French the dreadful judgment. day 
So dreadful will not be, as was his ſight. 
The battles of the Lord of hoſts he fought: 
The church's prayers made him ſo proſperous. 
Glo. The > ha where is it? Had not church. 
men pray'd, ' | 
His thread of hfe had not fo ſoon decay'd : 


the ſubtle-⁊ui ite French, &c.] There was a notion preva- 


lent a long time, that life might be taken away by metrical 
charms, As ſuperſtition grew weaker, theſe charms were ima- 
gined only to have power on irrational animals. In our author's 
time it was ſuppoſed that the Iriſh could kill rats by a ſong. 

| Jounxson, 
So, in Reginald Scot's Diſcoveries of Witchcraft, 1584: ** The 
Iriſhmen addict themſelves, &c. yea they will not ſticke to af- 
firme that they can ine either man or beaſt to death.” . - 

5 OTEEVENS. 


None 
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None do you like but an effeminate prince; 
Whom, like a ſchool-boy, you may over-awe. 

Win. Gloſter, whate'er we like, thou art protector; 
And lookeſt to command the prince, and realm. 
Thy wife is proud; ſhe holdeth thee in awe, 
More than God, or religious church-men, may. 

Glo. Name not religion, for thou lov'ſt the fleſh; 
And ne'er throughout the year to church thou goſt, 
Except it he to pray againſt thy foes. 

Bed. Ceale, ceaſe theſe jars, and reſt your minds in 

peace! 

Let's to the altar: Heralds, wait on us. 
Inſtead of gold, we'll offer up our arms; 
Since arms avail net, now that Henry's dead. 
Poſterity, await for wretched years, 
W hen at their mothers” moiſt eyes babes ſhall ſuck ; 
Our idle be made a nouriſh of ſalt tears, 


And 


Our ie be made a mariſh F ſelt tears] Thus it is in both 
im preſſions by Mr. Pope: upon what authority, I cannot fay, 
All the old copies read, a zouri/þ: and conſidering it is ſaid in 
the liue immediately preceding, that babes fhall tuck at their 
mothers moiſt ey es, it ſeems very probable that our author wiote, 
a neurice, i. e. that the whole ifle ſhould be one common ui, 
OT ncuri/her ; of tears: and thoſe be the nowrithment of its miſer 
able tive, THEOBAT. DV. : 

Was there ever ſuch nonſenſe! But he did not know that 
mariſh is an old word tor marſh or fen; and therefore very judi- 
civully thus eorrected by Mr. Pope. WAR BURTON. | 

1 have been informed, that what we call at preſent a fear, in 
which fiſh are preſerved alive, was anciently called a roury/b. 

New ice, however, Fr. a nurte, was anciently ſpelt many differs 
ent ways, among which zowr;/h was one: 

Of that chylde ſhe was blyth, 
After zory/bes the ſent belive.” 
Her Fglamour ef Artois, bl. 1. no dũte. 
A nouriſh, therefore, in this paſlage of our author ſignifies a vrt, 
as it apparently does in the 12th chapter of the firſt book of the 
Tragedres of Fubu Bochus, by Lydgate ; 8 
«« thenes whan it was in his floures 
« Was called aouriſb of philoſophers wiſe,” 
* — juba tellus generat, 3 
„ Arida nutri. STEEVEN S. 
Spenſer, 
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And none but women left to wail the dead, — 
Henry the fifth! thy ghoſt I invocate 
Proſper this realm, keep it from civil broils ! 
Combat with adverſe planets in the heavens ! 
A far more glorious ſtar thy ſoul will make, 
Than Julius Cæſar, or bright: 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Meſſ. My honourable lords, health to you all! 
Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 
Of loſs, of flaughter, and diſcomfiture: 
* Guienne, Champaigne, Rheims, Orleans, 
Paris, Guyſors, Poictiers, are all quite loft. 
Bed. What ſay'ſt thou, man, before dead Henry's 
corſe? 
Speak ſoftly; or the loſs of thoſe great towns 
Will make him burſt his lead, and riſe from death. 
Glo. Is Paris loſt? is Roan yielded up? 
If Henry were recall'd to life again, 


Spenſer, in his Rains of Time, uſes nourice as an Engliſh 
word: 

1% Chaucer, the nourice of antiquity.” Marone. 

3 Than Julius Ceſar, or bright — ——] I can't gueſs the 
ocealion of the hemiſtic and imperfect ſenſe in this place; 'tis 
not impoſſible it might have been filled up with Francis Drat-. 
though that were a terrible anachroniſm (as bad as Hector's 
quoting Ariſtotle in Troilus and Crefſida) ; yet perhaps at the time 
that brave Engliſhman was in his glory, to an Engliſh hearted 
audience, and pronounced by ſome favourite actor, the thing 
might be popular, though not judicious ; and, therefore, by fome 
critic in favour of the author afterwards ſtruck out. But this is 
a mere flight conjecture. Pore, | 

To confute the flight conjecture of Pope, a whole page of ve- 


hement oppoſition is annexed to this paſſage by Theobald, Sir 


T. Hanmer has ftopped at Czlar perhaps more judiciouſlly. 
It might, however, have been written, —or bright Berenice. 
Jouvsox. 


* Guienne, Champaigne, Rheims, Orleans,] This verſe might be 
n e by the inſertion of Noa among the places loſt, as 
Gloſter in his next ſpeech infers that it had been mentioned with 
the reit. STEEVENS, | 
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Theſe news would cauſe him once more yield the 
ghoſt, _ 3 
Exe. How were they loſt? what treachery was us'd? 
Me. No treachery ; but want of men, and money. 
Among the ſoldiers this is muttered, — 
That here you maintain ſeveral factions; _. 
And, whilſt a field ſhould be diſpatch'd and fought, 
' You are diſputing of your generals., , 
One would have ling'ring wars, with little coſt ; 
Another would fly ſwift, but wanteth wings ; 
A third man thinks, without expence at all, 
By guileful fair words peace may be obtain'd. 
Awake, awake, Engliſh nobility!  _ 
Let not floth dim your honours, new-begot : 
Crop'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. | 
Exe, Were our tears wanting to this funeral, 
Theſe tidings would call forth their flowing tides. 
Bed. Me they concern ; regent I am of ae — 
Give me my ſteeled coat, Pll fight for France. 
Away with theſe diſgraceful wailing robes ! 
Wounds I will lend the French, inſtead of eyes, 
5 To weep their intermiſſive miſeries. 


Entas to them another Meſſenger. 


i Me. Lords, view theſe letters, full of bad miſ- 
| chance, 
France is revolted from the Engliſh quite 
Except ſome petty towns of no import: 
The Dauphin Charles is crowned king in Rheims; 
The baſtard of Orleans with him is join'd ; F 
Reignier, duke of Anjou, doth take his part ; 
1 he duke of Alengon flieth to his fide Exit. 


5 To weep their intermiſſive miſeries.] i. e. their miſeries, which 
have had only a ſhort intermiſſion from Henry the Fifth's death 
to my coming amongſt them, WARBURTON, 


Ext: 
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Exe. The Dauphin crowned king! all fly to him! 
O, whither ſhall we fly from this reproach : f 

Glo. We will not fly, but to our enemies” throats.— 
Bedford, if thou be ſlack, PI! fight it out, 

Bed. Gloſter why doubt'lt thou of my forward- 

neſs ? 

An army have I muſter'd in my thoughts, 
Wherewith already France is over- run. 


Enter a third Meſſenger. 


3 Me ef. My gracious lords,—to add to your laments, 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's hearſe, — 
I muſt inform you of a diſmal 7 ght, 
Betwixt the ſtout lord Talbor . the French. 

Win. What ! wherein Talbot overcame? is't ſo ? 

3 Meg. O, no; wherein lord Talbot was o'er- 

: thrown: 1 

The circumſtance I'll tel, you more at large. 
The tenth of Auguſt laſt, this dreadful lord, 
Retiring from the fiege of Orleans, 
Having full ſcarce fix thouſand in his troop *, 
By three and twenty thouſand of the French 
Was round encompaſſed and ſet upon: 
No leiſure had he to enrank his' men ; 
He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers ; 
Inſtead whereof, ſharp ſtakes, pluck'd out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground confuſedly, 
To keep the horſemen off from breaking in. 
More than three hours the fight continued ; 
Where valiant Talbot, above human thought, | 
Enacted wonders with his ſword and lance, / 
Hundreds he ſent to hell, and none durſt ſtand him; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew : 
The F rench exclaim'd, The deyil was in arms; 


* Hawing full ſcarce, &c.] The modern editors read, —farce 


full, but I think unneceſſarily. So, in the Tem 
" ——Proſpero, maſter of a fall poor cell, „ STEEVENS. 
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All the whole army ſtood agaz'd on him: 
His ſoldiers, ſpying his undaunted ſpirit, 
A Talbot! a Talbot! cried out amain, 
And ruſh'd into the bowels of the battle. 
Here had the conqueſt fully been ſeal'd up, 
7 If Sir John Faſtolfe had not play'd the coward ; 
* He being in the vaward (plac'd behind, 
With purpoſe to relieve and follow them) 
Cowardly fled, not having ſtruck one ſtroke. 
Hence grew the general wreck and maſlacre ; 


7 If Sir Fohn Faſtolſt -] Mr. Pope has taken notice, That 
Falſtaff is here introduced again, who was dead in Henry v. 
The occafion whereof is that this play was written before Henry 
IV. or Henry V.“ But Sir John Faſtolfe (for ſo he is arm 
was a lieutenant general, deputy regent to the duke of Bedfor 
in Normandy, and a knight of the garter; and not the comic 
character afterwards introduced by pur author. TazoBALD. 

Mr. Theobald might have ſeen his notion contradicted in the 
very, line he quotes from. Faflolfe, whether truly or not, is 
mid by Hall and Holinſhed to hade been degraded for cowardice, 
Dr. Heylin, in his St. George for England, tells us, that“ he was 
afterwards, upon good . by him alledged in his defence, re- 
ſtored to his honour,” —** This Sir Fobn Falftoff,”” continues he, 
* was without doubt, a yaliant and wiſe captain, notwithſtanding 
« the ſtage hath made merry with him,” FarMes. 

In the 18th ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion is the following cha- 
racter of this Sir 'Fohn Faftolph : 

Strong Faſfolph with this man compare we juſtly may; 
* By Salſbury who oft being ſeriouſly imploy d 
« }n many a brave attempt the general foe annoy'd ; 
With excellent ſucceſſe in Main and Anjou fought, 
And many a bulwarke there into our keeping brought; 
« And choſen to go forth with Vadamont in warre, 
„ Moit reſolutely tooke proud Renate duke of Barre.“ 
| STEEVENS. 

For an account of this Sir John Faſtolfe, ſes 4»/7;'s Treatiſe 
on the Order of the Garter ; Parkinss Supplement to Blomfield's 
Hiſtory of Norfolk; Tanner“ Bibliotheca Britannica, or Cape/'s 
notes, Vol. I. p. 228. Epitor, | | 

% He being in the vaward (plac'd behind,] Some of the editors 
ſeem to-have conſidered this as a contradiction in terms, and have 
propoted to read—the rereward,—but without neceſſity. Some 
part ot the van muſt have been behind the foremoſt line of it. We 
olten iax the back front of a houſe, STEEVENS. 
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Encloſed were they with their eneniies ; 
A baſe Walloon, to win the Dauphin's grace, 
Thruſt Talbot with a ſpear into the back; 
Whom all France, with her chief afſembled ſtrength, 
Durſt not preſume to look once in the face. 
Bed. Is Talbot ſlain? then I will flay myſelf, 
For living idly here, in pomp and eaſe, 
Whilſt ſuch a worthy leader, wanting aid, 
Unto his daſtard foe-men is betray'd. 
Me. O no, he lives; but is took priſoner, 
And lord Scales with him, and lord Hungerford: 
Moſt of the reſt ſlaughter'd, or took, likewiſe. 
Bed. His ranſom there is none but I ſhall pay: 
P11 hale the Dauphin headlong from his throne, 
His crown ſhall be the ranſom of my friend ; 
Four of their lords I'll change for one of ours.— 
Farewel, my maſters; to my taſk will I; 
Bonfires an France forthwith I am to make, 
To keep our great faint George's feaſt withal : 
Ten thouſand ſoldiers with me I will take, | 
Whoſe bloody deeds ſhall make all Europe quake. 
3 Me. So you had need; for Orleans is beſieg'd; 
The Engliſh army is grown weak and faint: 
The earl of Saliſbury craveth ſupply; 
And hardly keeps his men from mutiny, 
Since they, fo few, watch ſuch a multitude. 
xc. Remember, lords, your oaths to Henry ſworn ; 
Either to quell the Dauphin utterly, 
Or bring him in obedience to your yoke, 
Bed. do remember it; and here take leave, 
To go about my preparation. Exit. 
Glo. i'll to the Tower with all the haſte I can, 
To view the artillery and munition; 
And then I will proclaim young Henry king. { Exit. 
Exe. To Eltham will I, where the young king is, 
Being ordain'd his ſpecial governor ; 
And for his ſafety there I'll beſt deviſe, [ Exit, 
Win, Each hath his place and function to attend: 


I am 
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I am left out; for me nothing remains, 
But long I will not be Jack-out-of-office ; 


The king from Eltham I intend to ſend, 
And fit at chiefeſt ſtern of f public weal. 


[ Exit, 


Before Orleans in France. I 
3 
Enter Charles, Alenpon, and Reignier, marching with a 
drum and ſoldiers. | 
; 
Char. ? Mars his true moving, even as in the ] 


heavens, 
So in the earth, to this day is not known: : 
Late, did he ſhine upon the Engliſh fide ; 
Now we are victors, upon us he ſmiles. 
2 towns of any moment, but we haye? 
At pleaſure here we lie, near Orleans; 
Otherwhiles, the famiſh'd Engliſh, like pale hoſts, 
Faintly beficge us one hour in a month. 
Alen. They want their porridge, : and their fat bull. 
„ 
Either they muſt be dieted, like mules, 
And have their provender ty'd to their mouths, 
Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. 
Reig. Let's raiſe the liege ; Why live we idly here? 
Talbot is taken, whom we wont to fear: 
Remaineth none, but mad-brain'd Saliſbury ; ; 
And he may well in fretting ſpend his gall, 
Nor men, nor money, hath. he to make war. 
Char, Sound, ſound alarum ; we will ruſh on them, 
Now for the honour of the forlorn French: 
Him I forgive my death, that killeth me, 
„Mars his true moving, &c.] So Naſh, in one of his prefaces 
before Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, 1 596. Jou are as 1gnorant 
in the true movings of my muſe, as the aſtronomers are in the 


ue movings of Mars, which to this day they could never at- 
tain to.“ STEEVENS. 
When 


4 , 2 
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When he ſees me go back one foot, or fly. [ Exeunt. 
Here Alarum, they are beaten bath by the Engliſh, 
with great loſs. 3 


Re-enter Charles, Alengon, and Reignier. 


Char. Who ever ſaw the like ? what men have 1 
Dogs! cowards! daſtards !—I would ne'er have fled, 
But that they left me *midſt my enemies. 

Reig. Saliſbury is a deſperate homicide z 
He fighteth as one weary of his life. 

The other lords, like lions wanting food, 
Do ruſh upon us * as their hungry prey. 

Alen. Froiſard, a countryman of ours, records, 

England all Olivers and Rowlands bred, 

During the time Edward the third did reign, 

More truly now may this be verified; 

For none but Sampſons, and Goliaſſes, 

It ſendeth forth to ſkirmiſh. One to ten! 

Lean raw-bon'd raſcals ! who would e' er ſuppoſe 

They had ſuch courage and audacity ? | 
Char, Let's leave this town; for they are hair- 

brain'd ſlaves, 

And hunger will enforce them to be more eager: 

Of old! know them; rather with their teeth 

The walls they'll tear down, than forſake the fiege. 
Reig, I think, by ſome odd 3 gimmals or device, 

| "-. Kar 


IA, thrir hungry prey-] I believe it ſhould be read: 
As their hungred prey. Jouns0N. 

* England all Olivers and Rowlands bred,) Theſe were two of 
the moſt famous in the liſt of Charlemagne's twelve peers ; and 
their exploits are render'd ſo ridiculouſly and equally extravagant 
by the old romancers, that from thence aroſe that ſaying amongſt 
our plain and ſenfible anceſtors, of giving ane a Rowland for his 
Oliver, to ſignify the matching one incredible lye with another. 

TER WARBURTON. 

Rather, to oppoſe one hero to another, i. e. to give a perſon as 
2011 one as he bring, STEEVENS. 

5 —gimmal;--] A ;immal is a piece of jointed work, where 
Vor. VI. 0 | one 
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Their arms are ſet, like clocks, ſtill to ſtrike on; 
Elſe they could ne'er hold out ſo, as they do. 


y my conſent, we'll e'en let them alone, 8 
Aen. Be it ſo. Bi 
Enter the Baſtard of Orleans. 
Ba. Where's the prince Dau phin? I have news for 

him. | | | 

Dau. Baſtard of Orleans, thrice welcome to us. 
Bajt, Methinks, your looks are ſad, “ your cheat f 
appall'd ; | N 
Hath the late overthrow wrought this offence ? 1 
Be not diſmay'd, for ſuccour is at hand: 5 
A holy maid hither with me I bring, h 


Which, by a viſion ſent to her from heaven, 
Ordained is to raiſe this tedious fiege, 

And drive the Engliſh forth the bounds of France, 
The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath, 
Exceeding the 5 nine ſibyls of old Rome; 
What's paſt, and what's to come, ſhe can deſcry. 
Speak, ſhall I call her in? © Believe my words, 
For they are certain and unfallible, 


one pin moves within another, whence it is taken at larg: 
for an engine. It is now by the vulgar called a gimcrack. 
| Jonxsovx. 
In the inventory of the jewels, c. belonging to Saliſbury 
cathedral taken in 1536, 28th of Henry VIII. is—** A faire 
cheſt with gim-mals and key.“ Again, „Three other chell 
with gimmals of ſilver and gilt.” See alſo, p. 129. 
STEEVENS 
your chtar appalld; — ] Chear is countenance, appearance 
| SIEEVENS. 
5 —— zine fibyls of old Reme;} There were no mine fl d 
Rome; but he confounds things, and miſtakes this for the nim 
books of Sibylline oracles, brought to one of the Tarquins. 
WARBURTON» 
6 Believe my «words, ) It ſhould be read: 
p believe hier wurui, JOHNSON, 


Das. 
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Dau. Go, call her in: But firſt, to try her ſkill, 
Reighier, ſtand thou as Dauphin in my place : 
Queſtion her proudly, let thy looks be ſtern ;— 

By this means ſhall we ſound what {kill ſhe hath; 


Enter Joan la Putelle; 


Reig. Fair maid, is't thou wilt do theſe wond'rous 
feats ? | 

Pucel. Reignier, is't thou that thinkeſt to beguile 
me? i TAL 

Where is the Dauphin come, come from behind; 

| know thee well, though never ſeen before. 

Be not amaz'd, there's nothing hid from me : 

In private will I talk with thee apart ;— | 

Stand back, you lords, and give us leaye awhile, 

 Reig. She takes upon her bravely at firſt daſh. 

Pucel, Dauphin; I am by birth a ſhepherd's daugh- 

| ns ET 

My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. 

Heaven, and our Lady gracious, hath it pleas'd 

To ſhine on my contemptible eſtate : _ 

Lo, whilſt I waited on my tender lambs, 

And to ſun's parching heat diſplay'd my cheeks, 

God's mother deigned to appear to me ; 

And, in a viſion full of majeſty, 

Will'd me to leave my baſe vocation, 

And free my country from calamity : 

Her aid ſhe promis'd, and aſſur'd ſucceſs :; 

In compleat glory ſhe reveal'd herſelf ; 

And, whereas I was black and ſwart before, 

With thoſe clear rays which ſhe infus'd on me, 

That beauty am I bleſt with, which you ſee. 

Aſk me what queſtion thou canſt poſſible, 

And I will anſwer unpremeditated : | 

My courage try by combat, if thou dar'ſt, 

And thou ſhalt find that I exceed my ſex. 

Reſolve on this: Thou ſhalt be fortunate, 

O02 If 


- 
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If thou receive me for thy warlike moat. | 
Dau. Thou haſt aftoniſh'd me with thy high 
terms : 
Only this proof PFll of thy valour make, — 
In fingle combat thou ſhall buckle with me; 
And, if thou vanquiſheſt, thy words are true; 
Otherwiſe, I renounce all confidence. | 
Pucel. | am prepar'd : here is my Keen-edg'{ 
ſword, "2% 
Deck'd with fine flower-de-Juces on each fide 7; 
The which, on Touraine in ſaint Katharine's church. 
ard, ö 
Out of a 4 of old iron I choſe forth. 
Dau. Then come o'God's name, I fear no woman, 
Pucel. And, while 1 live, I'll never fly no man, 
Here they fight, and Joan la Pucelle overcome. 
Dau. Stay, ſtay thy hands; thou art an Amazon, 
And fighteſt with the ſword of Debora. 
Pucel. Chriſt's mother helps me, elſe I were too 
weak. 
Dau. W hoc'er helps thee, 'tis thou that muſt help 
me : 
Impatiently I burn with thy defire * 
My heart and hands thou haſt at once ſubdu'd. 
Excellent Pucelle, if thy name be ſo, 
J. et me thy ſervant, and not ſovereign, be; 
is the French Dauphin ſueth to thee thus. 
Pucel. I muſt not yield to any rites of love, 
For my protcfhon's ſacred from above; 
When I have chaſed all thy foes from hence, 
Then will I think upon a recompence. 


7 Dechd with fine floxver-de-Iuces, &c.] We ſhould read, ac 
cording to Holinſhed, five flower-de-luces, * ——in a ſectet 
place there among old iron, appointed ſhe hir ſword to be ſought 
out and brought her, that with jwve floure- de lices was graven on 
both tides, &c.“ STEEVENS. 1 

8 [mpatiently I burn <vith 1d defire ;] The amorous conſtitution 
of the Dauphin has been mentioned in the preceding play: 

ate Doing 1s activity and he will ſtill be doing. — 
| al, 
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Dau. 8 look gracious on thy proſtrate 
- thrall. | 
Reig. My lord, methinks, 1s very long in talk. 
Alen. Doubtleſs, he ſhrives this woman to her 
ſmock; 

Elſe ne er could he ſo long protract his ſpeech. 
Reig. Shall we diſturb him, ſince he keeps no mean? 
Alen. He may mean more than we poor men do 

know : 

Theſe women are ſhrewd tempters with their tongues. 
Reig. My lord, where are you ? what deviſe you on ? 

Shall we give over Orleans, or no ? 

Pucel. Why, no, I ſay, diſtruſtful recreants ! 

Fight till the laſt gaſp; I will be your guard, 


Dau. What ſhe ſays, I'll confirm; we'll fight it out. 


Pucel. Afhgn'd I am to be the Engliſh ſcourge. 
This night the ſiege aſſuredly I'll raiſe: 
Expect faint Martin's ſummer, halcyon days, 
Since I have enter'd thus into theſe wars.. 
'Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaſeth to enlarge itſelf, 
Till, by broad ſpreading, it diſperſe to nought. 
With Henry's death, the Engliſh circle ends ; 
Diſperſed are the glories it included. 
Now am I like that proud inſultiag ſhip *, 
Which Cæſar and his fortune bare at once, 

| Dau. 


Eaßpect ſaint Martin's ſummer, ] That is, expect proſperity after 
mifortune, like fair weather at Martlemas, after winter has be- 
gun. JOHNSON. 

, Glory is like à circle in the water, 
Which newer cenſetb to enlarge itſelf, 
Till, by broad fpreading, it diſperſe to neught.] So, in Nosc® 
Teirsun, a poem by Sir John Davies, 1596 : 
© As when a ſtone is into water caſh, 
„% One circle doth another circle make, 
„ Till the laſt circle reach the bank at luit,” 
xe alſo Statins, lib. 13. v. 24. Matoxk. 
4 like that proud inſulting jp, 
Which Cæſar and his fortune bore at once } 
| O 3 This 
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Dau. Was Mahomet inſpired with a dove 3? 
Thou with an eagle art inſpired then. 
Helen, the mother of great Conſtantine, 
4 Nor yet ſaint Philip's daughters, were like thee, 
Bright ſtar of Venus, fall'n down on the earth, 
How may I reverently worſhip thee enough ? 
Alen. Leave off delays, and let us raiſe the ſiege. 
Keig. Woman, do what thou canſt to ſave our 
honours; P 
Drive thein from Orleans, and be immortaliz'd, 
Dau. Preſently we'll try: Come, let's away about 
it | 


No prophet will I truſt, if ſhe prove falſe. [Exeur, 


£ 


SCENE III. 
Tower-gates, in London, N 
Enter Glaſter, with his ſerving- men. 


Glo. 1 am come to ſurvey the Tower this day; 
Since Henry's death, I fear, 5 there is conveyance,— 
Where be theſe warders, that they wait not here? 


This alludes to a paſſage in Plutarch's Life f Julius Cæſar, thus 
tranilated by ir FT. North. “ 'Cafar hearing that, ſtraight di 
covered himſelf unto the maiſter of the pinnaſe, who at the firſ 
was amazed when he ſaw him; but Cæſar, &c. ſaid unto him, 
Good fellow, be of good cheere, &c. and fear not, for thou bef 
Cz/ar and bis fortune-<vith thee.” STEEYENS, ' © * 
3 Dauph. Was Mahomet inſpired with a dove?) Mahomet had 
a dove, which he uſed to feed with wheat out of his ear; 
which dove, when it'was hungry, lighted on Mahomet's ſhoulder, 
and thruſt its bill in to find its breakfaſt ; Mabomet perſuading 
the ride 2nd fimple Arabiars, that it was the Holy Ghoſt that 
give him vice.” See Sir Wager Raleigh*s Hiſtory of the Wotlk 
took I. Part I. ch. vi. Life of Laibe, by Dr. 8 

2 $ 5 1 9 6 REY» 
Nor get ſaint Philip's daughters, —) Meaning the four daughters 
of Philip mentioned in the Af. HanmMes. : 
' 5 emiberc is CONV ance ] Conveyante means theft, HANMER: 
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Open the gates; it is Gloſter that calls. 
i Ward. Who's there, that knocketh ſo imperi- 
oully ! | 1 2 
1 Man. It is the noble duke of Gloſter. 
2 Ward. Whoe'er he be, you may not be let in. 
1 Man. Villains, anſwer you fo the lord protector? 
1 * Lord protect him! ſo we anſwer 
im: 
We do no otherwiſe than we are will'd. 
Glo. Who willed you? or whoſe will ſtands, but 
mine ? | 
There's none protector of the realm, but I. 
Break up the gates *, I'll be your warrantize : 
Shall I be flouted thus by dunghill grooms ?. 


Gloſter's men ruſh at the Tower-gates, and Woodvile, 
the lieutenant, ſpeaks within, 


Mood. What noiſe is this? what traitors have we 
here? 


Glo. Lieutenant, is it you, whoſe voice I hear? 
Open the gates; here's Gloſter, that would enter. 
Mood. Have patience, noble duke; I may not 
open; 
The * of Wincheſter forbids: 
From him I have expreſs commandement, 
That thou, nor none of thine, [ſhall be let in. 
Glo. Faint-hearted Woodvile, prizeſt him *fore 
me? ä 


Arrogant Wincheſter? that haughty prelate 


6 Break up he gates, ] I ſuppoſe to break up the gate is to force 
up the portcullis, or by the application of petards to blow up 
the gates themſelves. STEEVENS. | 

To break up in Shakſpeare's age was the ſame as to 5rrak oper. 
Thus in our tranſlation of the Bible. They have broker up, 
and have paſſed through the gate.” Mican, c. 2. v. 13. 80. 
again in St. Matthew, He would have watched, and would 
not have ſuffered his houſe to be brokex up.“ C. 24, v. 43- 

1 i WHALLET. 


O 4 Whom 
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Whom Henry, our late ſovereign, ne'er could brook } 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the king : 
Open the gates, or I'll ſhut thee out ſhortly, 

Serv. Open the gates there to the lord protector; 
We'l! burſt them open, if that you come not quickly, 


Enter to the protector, at-the Tower-gates, Wincheſter 
and his men in tawny coats. 


Win, 9 How now, ambitious Humphry ? what 
means this ? | e 

Glo. Piel'd prieſt, doſt thou command me to be 
ſhut out? 


Win, 


3 —tawny coats.) It appears from the following paſſage in a 
comedy called, A Maidenhead well Loft, 1634, that a ratuny coat 
was the dreſs of. a ſumpner, 1. e. an apparitor, an officer whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it was to fummon offenders to an eccleſiaſtical court: 

„Tho I was never a /awry-coat, I have play'd the /ummoner'; 

art.“ | 
f Theſe are the natural attendants therefore on the biſhop of 
Wincheſter. So, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 822 : ** —— and 
by the way the Eh of London met him, attended on by a 
goodly company of gentlemen in tarony- coats, &c.“ 

Tawny was likewiſe a colour worn for mourning, as well a 
Black; and was therefore the proper and ſober habit of any 
perſon employed in an eccleſiaſtical court. | 
A crowne of bates ſhall that man weare 

That triumphes over me; 
& For blacke and tawnie will J weare, 
„% Which mourning colours be. 
The Complaint of a Lover wearing blacke and tame ; by E. O. 
Paral.ſe of Dainty Devijes, 1596. dTEEVENS, 2 

9 Hew now, ambitious umpire, what means this ?] This read- 
ing has obtained in all the editions ſince the ſecond folio, The 
firſt folio has it zmpheir. In both the word is diſtinguiſhed in 
italicks, But why, ampire? Or of what? The traces of the let- 
ters, and the words being printed in zzatricis, convince me, that 
the duke's chriſtian name lurk'd under this corruption. 
N | | „ uE OBAU D. 

1 Piel'd prieff,—] Alluding to his ſhaven crown. Pops. 

In Skinner (to whoſe dictionary 1 was directed by Mr. Ed- 
wards) I find that it means more: Pal. or peed garlick, 2 

1 . 4 55 ulli, 
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J/in. 1 do, thou moſt uſurping proditor, 
And not protector of the king or realm. 

Glo. Stand back, thou manifeſt conſpirator; 
Thou, that contriv'dſt to murder our dead lord; 
Thou, that giv'ſt whores indulgences to fin ; 

3 P11 canvaſs thee in thy broad cardinal's hat, 
If thou proceed in this thy inſolence. 


Win, Nay, ſtand thou back, I will not budge a foot; 


pellis, wel pili omnes ex morbo aliquo, præſertim e lue wenerea, deflue- 


runt, 


In Ben Jonſon's Bartholomew Fair the following inſtance oc- 
Ill ſee them p d firſt, and gil d and double pid. 


| STEEVENS. 
In Weever's Funeral Monuments, p. 134. Robert Baldocke, 


biſhop of London, is called a peeP'd prieſt, pilide clerk, ſeemingly 
in allufion to his ſhaven crown alone. So, bald-head was a term 
of ſcorn and mockery, ToLLET. 

2 Thou, that give whores indulgences to in:] The public 
ſtews were formerly under the diſtrict of the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. Pork. ; 

There is now extant an old manuſcript (formerly the offce- 
book of the court-leet held under the juriſdiction of the biſhop 
of Wincheſter in Southwark), in which are mentioned the fevera! 
tees ariling from the brothel-houſes allowed to be kept in the bi- 
ſhop's manor, with the cuſtoins and regulations of them. One 
of the articles 1s, 

De his, qui cuſtodiunt mulieres hahentes nefanaam infirmitaten.” 

„Item, That no ſtewholder keep any woman within his houſe, 
that hath any ſickneſs of brenning, but that ſhe be put out upon 
pain of making a fyne unto the lord of C ſhillings,” Ur rox. 

3 Pl r thee in thy broad. cardinals bes? This means, I 


believe, £11 tumble thee into thy great hat, and ſhake thee, as bran and 
meal are ſhaken in a fieve, | 


So Sir V. Davenant, in the Cruel Brother, 1630 : 
« T'll fift and winnow him in an old hat.“ 


To canvaſ; way anciently uſed for . %. So, in Haus Beer. pot 's 
Inviſible Comedy, 1618: 


Gon ——WeCl canvas him. 
46 —-[ am too bi | 

Again in the Epiſtle Dedicatory to Have with you to Saffron 
Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, &c. 1596—*© canvaze 
him and his angel! brother Gabriell in ten ſheets of paper,” &c. 


STEEVENS. 
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3 This be Damaſcus, be thou curſed Cain, 
To ſlay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. 
Glo. I will not ſlay thee, but I'll drive thee back: 

Thy ſcarlet robes, as a child's bearing-cloth 

III uſe, to carry thee out of this place. 

Win. = what thou dar'ſt; I beard thee to thy 
ace. | 
Slo. What? am I dar'd, and bearded to my face?— 

Draw, men, for all this privileged place; 

Blue-coats to tawny-coats. Prieſt, beware thy beard; 

I mean to tug it, and to cuff you ſoundly : 

Under my feet Þ'll ſtamp thy cardinal's hat; 

In ſpite of pope, or dignities of church, 

Here by the cheeks I'll drag thee up and down. 
Win. Gloſter, thou'lt anſwer this before the pope, 
Glo. * Wincheſter gooſe ! I cry A rope! a 

rope?! | 

Now beat them hence, Why do you let them ſtay?— 

Thee I'll chaſe hence, thou wolf in ſheep's array— 

Out, tawny coats !—put, ſcarlet hypocrite | 


Here Glofter's men beat out the Cardinals; and enter, 
in the hurly-burly, the Mayor of London, and his 
officers, | 


Mayor. Fie, lords! that you, being ſupreme ma- 
iſtrates, | 


Thus contumeliouſly ſhould break the peace 1 


lo. Peace, mayor; for thou know'ſt little of my 
wrongs; 


3 This be Damaſcus, be thou curſed Cain,] N. B. About four 
miles from Damaſcus is a high hill, reported to be the ſame on 
which Cain ſlew his brother Abel. Maundrel's Troyes, 131. 

: OPE« 

Sir John Mandeville ſays, * And in that place where Damolc 
% was founded Kaym ſloughe Abel his brother.“ Mangeville's Tra- 
wel, Ed. 1725, p. 148. Epi rox. | 

* Wincheſter gooſe ! J A ſtrumpet, or the conſequences of 
her love, was a Wincheſter gooſe, Jounson. 1 f 

| eres 
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Here's Beaufort, that regards nor God nor king, 

Hath here diſtrain'd the Tower to his uſe. 

Win. Here's Gloſter too, a foe to citizens; 

One that ſtill motions war, and never peace, 

O'er-charging your free purſes with large fines ; 

That ſeeks to overthrow religion, 

Becauſe he is protector of the realm; 

And would have armour here out of the Tower, 

To crown himſelf king, and ſuppreſs the prince. 

uo. I will not anſwer thee with words, but blows. 

Kere they ſtirmiſb again. 
Mayor. 3 reſts for me, in this tumultuous 

rife, 
But to make open proclamation: 
Come, officer; as loud as e' er thou canſt. 


Of. All manner of men, aſſembled here in arms this day, 
againſt God's peace and the king's, we charge and 
command you, in his highneſs* name, to repair to 
your ſeveral dwelling places; and not wear, handle, 
or uſe, any ſword, weapon, or dagger, henceforward, 
pon pain of death, 


\ 


Gi. Cardinal, I'll be no breaker of the law: 
But we ſhall meet, and break our minds at large. 
Win. Gloſter, we'll meet; to thy coſt, be thou ſure ; 
Thy heart-blood I will have for this day's work, 
Mayor. VII call for clubs, if you will not away ;— 
This cardinal is more haughty than the devil. 
Glo. Mayor, farewel : thou doft but what thou 


may ſt. 
Win. Abominable Gloſter! guard thy head ; 
For I intend to have it, ere long. [ Exeunt, 


5 Mayor. I'II call for cubs, if you will not away :——] 
This was an outcry for afliftance, on any riot or quarrel in the 
ſtreets. It hath been explained before. WraLLey.. 

| neil Bard wie | Mayor. 
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Mayor. See the coaſt clear'd, and then we will de. 
part. | 
Good God ! that nobles ſhould ſuch ſtomachs bear 
I myſelf fight not once in forty year. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE lv. 


Orleans in France. 


Enter tbe Mafter-Gunner of Orleans, and his Boy. 


M. Gun. Sirrah, thou know'ſt how Orleans is be- 
ſieg'd; | : 

And how the Engliſh have the ſuburbs won. 

Boy. Father, I know; and oft have ſhot at them, 
Howe'er, unfortunate, I miſs'd my aim. 

M. Gyn, But now thou ſhalt not. Be thou rul'd 

by me; | 
Chief maſter-gunner am I of this town; 
Something I muſt do, to procure me grace. 
The prince's *ſpials 7 have informed me, 
How the Engliſh, in the ſuburbs cloſe entrench'd,. 
, Went, 


that nobles ſhould ſuch ſtomacbhs bear ! 
1 myſelf fight not once in forty year.] 
The Mayor of London was not brought in to be laugh'd at, as 
3s plain by his manner of interfering in the quarrel, where he all 
along preſerves a ſufficient dignity. In the line preceding theſe, 
he directs his officer, to whom without doubt theſe two lines ſhould 
be given. They ſuit his character, and are very expreflive of the 
cific temper of the city guards, WarBurTON. 
I ſeen no reaſon for this change. The Mayor ſpeaks firſt as 3 
magiſtrate, and afterwards as a citizen. JOHNSON. 
1 78 *jpials] Eſpials are ſpies. So, in Chaucer's 
Freres Tales: | 
| For ſubtilly he had his iii. STEEVENS» 
the Engli/l, n 
Went, through a ſecret grate of iron bars 
In yonder tower, to over-peer the city; 
That is, the Engliſh event, not through a ſecret grate, but went 
to over -prer the city through @ ſecret grate which is in yonder 7000 
| 


Went, through a ſecret grate of iron bars 

In yonder tower, to over-peer the city ; 

And thence diſcover, how, with moſt advantage, 

They may vex us, with ſhot, or with aſſault. 

To intercept this inconvenience, 

A piece of ordnance gainſt it I have plac'd ; 

And fully even theſe three days have I watch'd, 

If I could ſee them : Now, boy, do thou watch ; 

For I can ſtay no longer. | 

If thou ſpy'ſt any, run and bring me word; 

And thou ſhalt find me at the governor'ss F[Exit, 
Boy. Father, I warrant you ; take you no care; 

I'll never trouble you, if I may ſpy them. 


Enter the lords Saliſbury and Talbot*, with Sir W. 
Glanſdale and Sir Tho. Gargrave, on the turrets. 


Sal. Talbot, my life, my joy, again return'd ! 
How wert thou handled, being priſoner ? 
Or by what means gott'ſt thou to be releas'd ? 
Diſcourſe, I pry'thee, on this turret's top. 
Tal. The duke of Bedford had a priſoner, 
Called—the brave lord Ponton de Santrailles ; 
For him was | exchang'd and ranſomed. 


did not know till of late that this paſſage had been thought dif- 
ficult. JoHnsON. 


| believe, inſtead of went, we ſhould read vor, the third per- 
{on plural of the old verb wort. ** The Engliſh—wont, that is 
are accuſtomed —— to overpeer the city.” The word is uſed very fre. 
quently by Spenſer, and ſeveral times by Milton. Tyzwnrrtr, 

9 Falbet,] Though the three parts of K. Henry VI. are 
deſervedly numbered among the feebleſt performances of Shak- 
{peare, this firſt of them appears to have been received with the 
greateſt applauſe. So, in Pierce Pennileſi's Supplication to the De- 
vil, by Nath, 1595. * How would it have joyed brave Tate: 
(the terror of the French) to thinke that after he had line two 
hundred years in his tombe, he ſhould triumph againe on the 
itage, and have his bones new embalmed with the teares of ten 
thouſand ſpectators at leaſt (at ſeveral times) who in the tragedian 


that repreſents his perſon, imagine they behold him freſh bleed- 
ing.“ STEEVENS. 
But 
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But with a baſer mam of arms by far, ; 
Once, in contempt, they would haye barter'd me : 
Which I, diſdaining, ſeorn'd ; and craved death 
Rather than I would be * fo pill'd eſteem'd. 
In fine, redeem'd [ was as I defir'd. | 
But, oh! the treacherous Faſtolffe wounds my heart 
Whom with my bare fiſts I would execute, 
If I now had him brought ints my power. 
Sal. Yet tell'ſt thou not, how thou wert enter. 
tain'd. | 
Tal. With ſcoffs, and ſcorns, and contumelious 
taunts, 
In open market-place produc'd they me, 
To be a public ſpectacle to all ; 
Here, ſaid they, is the terror of the French, 
The ſcare- crow that affrights our children ſo. 
Then broke I from the officers that led me; 
And with my nails digg'd ſtones out of the ground, 
To hurl-at the beholders of my ſhame. 
My griſly countenance made others fly ; | 
None durſt come near, for fear of ſudden death. 
In iron walls they deem'd me not ſecure ; 
So great fear of my name *mongſt them was ſpread, 
That they ſuppos'd, I could rend bars of ſteel, 
And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant : 
Wherefore a guard of choſen ſhot I had, 
That walk'd about me every minute while; 
And if I did but ſtir out of my bed, 
Ready they were to ſhoot me to the heart, 


Enter the Boy, with a linſlock. 


Sal. I grieve to hear what torments you endur'd; 
But we will be reveng'd ſufficiently. 


f pill'd efteen'd.) Thus the old copy. The modern 
editors read, but without authority —““ ſo vil efteem'd, So 


pill'd, means /o pillag d, /o [iripp'd of honourss STEEVENS. No 
| ow 
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Now it is ſupper-time in Orleans : | 

Here, through this grate, I can count every one, 

And view the Frenchmen how they fortify ; 

Let us look in, the fight will much delight thee... 

Sir Thomas Gargrave, and Sir William Glanſdale, 

Let me have your expreſs opinions, 

Where is the beſt place to make our battery next, 
Gar. I think, at the north gate: for there ſtand 

lords, | =, 

Glan. And I here, at the bulwark of the bridge, 
Tal. For aught I ſee, this city muſt be famiſh'd, 
Or with light ſkirmiſhes enfeebled. 5 

[Shot from the town. Saliſbury and Sir Tho. Gar- 
grave fall down. | 
Sal. O Lord, have mercy on us, wretched ſinners ! 
Gar. O Lord, have mercy on me, woful man ! 
Tal. What chance is this, that ſuddenly hath 
croſs'd us? | 
Speak, Saliſbury ; at leaſt, if thou canſt ſpeak ; 
How far'ſt thou, mirror of all martial men? 
One of thy eyes, and thy cheek's fide ſtruck off. 
Accurſed tower | accurſed fatal hand, 
That hath contrived this woeful tragedy ! 
In thirteen battles Saliſbury o'ercame ; 
Henry the fifth he firſt train'd to the wars : 
Whilſt any trump did ſound, or drum ſtruck up, 
His ſword did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field. 


Yet liv'ſt thou, Saliſbury ? though thy ſpeech doth 


fail, 

One eye thou haſt to look to heaven for grace: 
The ſun with one eye vieweth all the world, — 
Heaven, be thou gracious to none alive, 

If Saliſbury wants mercy at thy hands! — 

Bear hence his body, I will help to bury it. — 


* One eye theu ha, &c.) A fimilar thought occurs in Atng 


Lear | 
„ lord, you have one eye loft, 
% To /ee ſome miſchief on him.” STEEVENS» 


Sir 
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Sir Thomas Gargrave, haſt thou any life? 
Speak unto Talbot; nay, look up to him. 
Saliſbury, chear thy ſpirit with this comfort ; 
Thou ſhalt not die, while 
He beckons with his hand, and ſmiles on me; 
As who ſhould ſay, When I am dead and gone, 
Remember to avenge me on the French. — 
Plantagenet, I will; and Nero- like, | 
Play on the lute, beholding the towns burn : 
Wretched ſhall France be only in my name. 
Here an alarum, and it thunders and lightens, 
What ſtir is this? What tumult's in the heavens ? 
Whence cometh this alarum, and this noiſe ? 


Enter a Meſſenger. 
Mc. My lord, my lord, the French have gather'd 


ead ; | 
The Dauphin, with one Joan la Pucelle join'd,— 
A holy propheteſs, new riſen up,— 
Is come with a great power to raiſe the fiege, 
[Here Saliſbury lifieth himſelf up, and groans, 

Tal. Hear, hear, how dying Saliſbury doth groan! 
It irks his heart, he cannot be reveng'd.— 
Frenchmen, I'll be a Saliſbury to you ;— 


3 Pucelle or Puzzle, dolphin or dogfiſh, | 
| Your 


3 Pucelle or Pufſel,»—] Tt ſhould be remembered, that in 
Shakſpeare's time the word dauphin was always written dolphin. 

| STEEVENS» 

Puſſil means a dirty avench or a drab, from puxxa, i. e. malus 
fztor, ſays Minſhew. In a tranflation from Stephens Apology 
for Herodotus, in 1607, p. 98, we read, —** Some filthy queens, 
eſpecially our puzz/es of Paris, uſe this other theft.“ ToLLET. 

So, Stubbs, in his Anatomie of Abuſes, 159 5. No nor yet 
any droye nor puzzel in the country but Sar carry a noſegay in 
her hand.” | 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Commendatory Verſes, prefix'd to the works 
of Beaumont and Fletcher: | | 
Lady or Pill than wears maſk or fan.” 


As 
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Your hearts I'll ſtamp, out with my horſe's heels, 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains,— 
Convey me, Saliſbury, into his tent, 

And then we'll try what daſtard Frenchmen dare; 
[Alarum. Eveunt, bearing out the bodies. 


SCENE V. 


Here an alarum again; and Talbot purſueth the Dau- 
phin, and ariveth him : then enter Joan la Pucelle, 
driving Engliſhmen before ber. Then enter Talbot. 


Tal. Where is my ſtrength, my valour, and my 


force ? 
Our Engliſh troops recite, cannot Nay them 
A woman, clad in atmour, chafeth them. 


Enter La Pucelle. 


Here, here ſhe comes :—T'll have a bout with thee ; 

Devil, or devil's dam, I'll conjure thee : 

Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch, 

And ſtraightway give thy ſoul to him thou ſervꝰſt. 
Pucel. Come, come, 'tis only I that muſt diſgrace 

thee. | They fight. 

Tal. Heavens, can you ſuffer hell ſo to prevail.? 

My breaſt I'll burſt with ſtraining of my courage, 


As for the conceit, miſerable as it is, it may be countenanced 
by that of James I. Who looking at the ſtatue of Sir Tho. Rods 
in the library at Oxford, —Pii Thomz Godly nomine in- 
ſignivit, eoque potius nomine quam Boaly, deinceps merito no- 
minandum efle cenſuit.“ See Rex Platonicus, &c. edit. quint. 
Oxon. 1635, P- 187. STEEVENS. Rb 4 

There are frequent references to this etymology in this play: 
IF * I ſcar'd the dauphin and his a.. 

gain: 

«©. Scoff on vile fiend, and ſhameleſs courtezan /*? 
MALONE. - 
Blood evill J drano on thee, — ] The ſuperſtition of thoſe 
times taught that he that could draw the witch's blood, was free 
trom her power, JOHNSON» | 
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And from my ſhoulders crack my arms aſunder, 
But I will chaſtiſe this high-minded ſtrumpet. 
Pucel. Talbot, farewell; thy NOUT is not yet come: 
I muſt go victual Orleans forthwith. 
 [ A ſhort alarum. Then enters the town u with ſoldiers, 
O'ertake me if thou canſt ; I ſcorn thy ſtrength, 
Go, go, cheer up thy hunger-ſtarved men; 
Help Saliſbury to make his teſtament: | 
This day is ours, as many more ſhall be. [ Exit Purely 
Tal. My thoughts are whirled like a potter's Wheel; 
I know not where I am, nor what Ido: 
A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops, and conquers as ſhe liſts: 
So bees with ſmoke, and doves with noiſome ſtench, 
Are from their hives, and houſes, driven away, 
They call'd us, for our fiercencſs, Engliſh dogs; 
Now, like their whelps, we crying run away, | 
| A Sort alarum, 
Hark, countrymen ! either renew the fight, 
Or tear the lions out of England's coat; 
Renounce your ſoil, give ſheep in lions“ ſtead : 
Sheep run not half ſo timorous from the wolf, 
Or horſe, or oxen, from the leopard, 
As you fly from your oft- ſubdued ſlaves . 
[ Alarum. Here another ſkirmiſh. 
| It will not be :—Retire into your trenches : 
You all conſented unto Saliſpury's death, 
For none would ftrike a ſtroke in his reyenge,— 
Pucelle is enter'd into Orleans, 
In fpight of us, or aught that we could do. 
O, would I were to die with Saliſbury! 
The ſhame hereof will make me hide my head. 
| Exit Tall, 


[Alarum, retreat, flouriſh 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI; 


Enter, on the walls; Pucelle; Dauphin; Reignier, 
| Alengon, and ſoldiers, 

Pucel. Advance our waving colours on the walls; 
Reſcu'd is Orleans froni the knglith wolves t—— 
Thus Joan la Pucelle hath pertorm'd her word. 

Dau. Divineſt creature, bright Aſtræa's daughter, 
How ſhall I honout thee for this ſucceſs 5 
Thy promiſes are 5 like Adonis” gardens; 


That 


Ile 4s gardens,] It may not be impertinent to take 
notice of a difpute between tour critics, of very different orders, 
upon = very important point of the gardens of Adonis, Milton 
had faid : | PER EDS 

" Yet niore delicious than thoſe gardens fugn'd, 

3 Op of reviv'd Adonis, or * f . | 

which Dr. Bentley pronounces ſpurious ; for that the Kira A 
the gardens of Adonis, ſo frequently mentioned by Greek writers, Plato, 
Plutarch, St. were nothing but portable earthen pots; with ſome let- 
tice or fennel growing in them” On his yearly feſtival every woman 
carried one of them for Adonis's worſhip ; becauſe Venus had once laid 
him in a lettice bed, The next day they were thrown away, Sc. To 
this Dr. Pearce replies; That this account of the gardens of Adonis 15 
right, and yet Milton may be defended for abba he ſays of them i for 
why (ſays he) did the Grecians on Adonis feſtival carry thele ſmall 
gardens about in honour of him It vas, becaujt they had a tradition, 
that, whtn he was alive, he delighted in gardens, and had a magnifi- 
cent one e for proof of this we have Pliny's words, XiX., 4. Anti- 
quitas nihil priùs mirata eſt quam Heſperidum -ortos, ac regum 
Adonidis & Alcinoi.” One would now think the queſtion well 
decided : but Mr. Theobald comes, and will needs be Dr. 
Bentley's ſecond. A learned and reverend gentlenian (ſays he) having 
a/trmpted to impeach Dr. Bentley of error, for ntaintain'ng that there 
never was exiltent any eee 95 dr ſpacious geraens of Adonis, an 
opinion in which it has been my fortune te ſecond the doctor, I thought 
my/elf concerned, in ſonie part, to weigh thoje authorities alledged by the 
0jettor, Sc. The reader fees that Mr. Theobald miſtakes the 
very queſtion in diſpute between theſe two truly .learned men, 
which was not whether Adours' gardens were ever exiſtent; but he- 
ther there was a tradition. bf any celtbrated gardens cultivated by 
Adonis, For this would ſufliciettly juſtify Milton's mention of 
rY 2 i them, 
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That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next.— 
France, triumph in thy glorious prophetefs !— 
Recover'd is the town of Orleans : 
More bleſſed hap did ne'er befall our ſtate, 
Reig. Why ring not out the-bells throughout the 
town ? | 15 | 
Dauphin, command the citizens make bonfires, 
And feaſt and banquet in the open ſtreets, 
To celebrate the joy that God hath given us. 
Alen. All France will be replete with mirth ang 
JOY - 
When they ſhall hear how we have play'd the men. 
Dau. U is Joan, not we, by whom the day is won; 
For which, I will divide my crown with her: 
And all the prieſts and friars in my realm 
Shall, in proceſſion, fing her endleſs praiſe, 
A ſtatelier pyramis to her I'll rear, 
* Than Rhodope's, or Memphis, ever was: 
| In 


them, together with the gardens of Alcinous, confeſſed by the 
poet himſelf to be fabulous. But hear their own words, 75 
was 19 ſuch garden (fays Dr. Bentley) ever exiſtent, or even feign'd, 
He adds the latter part, as knowing that that would juſtify the 
poet; and it is on that aſſertion only that his adverfary Dr. 
Pearce joins iſſue with him. y (ſays he) did they carry the /mall 
earthen gardens ? Ii avas becauſe they bad a tradition, that «hen 
alive be delighted in gardens, Mr. Theobald, therefore, miſtaking 
the queſtion, it is no wonder that all he ſays, in his long note 
at the end of the fourth volume, is nothing to the purpoſe; it 
being to ſhew that Pr. Pearce's quotations, frena Vlny and 
others, do not prove the real exifence of the gardens. After 
theſe, comes the Oxford editor; and he pronounces in favour 
of Dr. Bentley againſt Dr. Pearce, in theſe words, The gardens 
of Aacuis were newer repreſented under ary local deſcription, But whe: 
ther this was {aid at hazard, or to contradict Dr. Pearce, or to 
rectiſy Mr. Theobald's miſtake of the queſtion, it is fo obſcurely 
exprefied, that one can hardiy determine. WAR BUR To. 

© Than Rhoaupe's, — ] Rhodope was a famous ſtrumpet, who 
acquired great riches by her trade. The leaſt but moſt finiſhed 
of the Egyptian pyramids (ſays Pliny, in the 26th book of his 

"atural Hiſtory) was built by her. She is faid afterwards to have 

married Plammetichus, king of Egypt. Dr. Johufon thinks — 
e e 


In memory of her, When ſhe is dead, 

Her aſhes, in an urn more precious 

Than the rich- jewel'd coffer of Darius“, 
Tranſported fhall be at high feſtivals 

Before the kings and queens of France. 

No longer on faint Dennis will we cry, 

But Joan la Pucelle ſhall be France's faint. 

Come in; and let us banquet royally, 

After this golden day of victory. [ Flouriſh. Exeunt. 


ACT H. $CENRB-L 


Before Orleans. 


Enter a French Serjeant, with two Centinels, 


Serj. Sirs, take your places, and be vigilant ; 
if any noiſe, or ſoldier, you perceive, 
Near to the walls, by ſome apparent ſign, 


the Dauphin means to call an of Arc a ſtrumpet, all the while 

he is making this loud praiſe of her, 

' Rhodope is mentioned in the play of The Co/ily N hore, 1633: 
6 -a baſe Rhodope, 

© Whoſe body is as common as the fea 

ein the receipt of every luſtful ſpring.” 

I would read : 7 5 

Than Rhodope's of Memphis ever was. STEEVENS. 

1 — offer of Darius] When Alexander the Great took the 

city of Gaza, the metropolis of Syria, amidſt the ether ſpoils 

and wealth of Darius treaſured up there, he found an exceeding 

rich and beautiful little cheſt or caſket, and aſked thoſe about 

him what they thought fitteſt to be laid up in it. When they had 

ſeyerally delivered their opinions, he told them, he eſteemed no- 

ching ſo worthy to be preſerved in it as Homer's Nlied. Vide 

Pluarchum in Vita Alexandri Magni. TaEQBALD« 

F Let 
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Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. 
Cent. Serjeant, you ſhall. rt Srrjeant.) Thus are 
popr ſervitors 
(When others ſleep: upon their quiet beds). 
Conſtrain'd to watch in darkneſs, rain, and cold. 


Enter Talbot, Bedford, and Burgundy, with ſealing 
ladders. Their arums beating a dead. march. 


- Tal. Lord regent,— and redoubted Burgundy, 
By whoſe approach, the regions of Artois, 
Walloon, and Picardy, ate friends to us, 
"This happy night the Frenchmen are ſecure, 
Having all day carous'd and banqueted ; 
Embrace we then this opportunity ; 

As fitting beit to quittance their deceit, 

Contriy'd by art, and baleful ſorcery. 

Bed. Coward of France how much he wrongs 
| his ſame, 

Deſpairing of his own arm's fortifuile, 

To join with witches, and the help of hell. 

Bur. Traitors have never other company.— 

But what's that Pucelle, whom they term ſo 3 5 
Tal. A maid, they ſay. 

Bed. A maid! and be ſo martial ! 

Bur. Pray God, ſhe prove not maſculine ere long; 
If underneath the ſtandard of the French, 

She carry armour, as ſhe hath begun. 
Tal. Well, let them practiſe and converſe with 
ſpirits : 
God is our fortreſs ; in whoſe conquering” name, 
Let us reſolve to ſcale their flinty bulwarks. 
Bed. Aſcend, brave Talbot; we will follow thee. 

Tal, Not all together : better far, 1 gueſs, 
That we do make our entrance ſeveral ways; 
That, if it chance the one of us do fail, 

'The other yet may riſe againſt their force. 

Bed. Agreed ; I'll to yon corner, 

Bur, And I to this, 


Tah 
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—— 


Tal. And here will Talbot mount, or make his 
grave. 13 ey ;7? 
Now, Salibury! for thee, arid: for hs fight 
Of Engliſh Henry, ſhall this night appear 
How much in duty I am bound to back. e 
"FT; be Engliſb, ſealing the walls, ery, St: G 4 
A Talbot ! 


Cent. [Within] Arin, arm ! the N doth make 
aſſault! | 


The French leap over the walls in their ſhirts. Enter, 
fo. ways, Baſtard, Alzngon, e half ready, 
and half unready, 


Alen. How now, my lords? what, all * unready ſo ? 
Baſt. Unready ? ay, and glad we ſcap'd ſo well. 
Reig. K time, I trow, to wake, and leave our 
eds, 
Hearing alarums at our chamber doors. 
Alen. Of all exploits, ſince firſt I follow'd arms, 
Ne'er heard I of a warlike enterprize _ 
More venturous, or deſperate, than this. 
Baſe. I think, this Talbot is a fiend of hell. 
Reig. If not of hell, the heayens, ſure, favour him. 
Alen, Here cometh (Charles; ; I marvel, how he ſped, 


5 munready fo 7 Body was the current word in thoſe times 
for undreſs'd,  JOHN8ON. 
So, in The tævo Maids of More-clackt, 1609 

Enter James ready in his ni ght-cap, garterleſs, Cc. 
Again, i in A Match at Midnight, 7 Thee. is this ſtage direction: 
He makes himſelf unready.“ 

% Why what do you mean ?. you will not be ſo uncivil as to 
unbrace you here ? | 
Again, in Monfieur DO 1606: | 

** You are not going to bed, I ſee you are not yet unread, * 
Again, in Heywood's Golden Age, 16114. 

Here jupiter puts out the lights, and makes hiinſelf un- 
each.“ STEEYENS: 


} 
WM * 
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E ner Charles, and Purelle. 


Baſt. T8 holy Joan was his defenũive g guard 

Cbar. Is this thy gunping, thou deceitful dame? 

55 thou at firſt, to flatter us withal, 

ake us partakers of a little gain, 

That now our loſs might be ten times ſo much ? 
Pucel, Wherefore is Charles impatient with his 

friend ? 7% 

At all times will you have my power alike ? 

Sleeping, or waking, muſt I ſtill Fal 

Or will you blame and lay the fault on me ?— 

Improvident ſoldiers ! had your watch been good, 

This * miſchief never could have fall b. 
Cbar. Duke of Alengon, this was your default 

That, being captain of the watch to-night, 

Pid look no better to that weighty charge. 


„ 


Alen. Had all your qu 0 been as 30 kept, 


We had not deen thus ſhan fully furpriz'4. 
Baſt. Mine Was ſure: | 
Reig. And ſo was mine, my lotd, - 
' Char. And, for myſelf, mol part of all this night 
Within her quarter, and mine own precinct, 
I was employ'd in paſſing to and fro, 
About relieving of the centinels:; _ 
Then how, or which way, ſhould they firſt break in! 
Pucel. Queſtion, my lords, no further of the caſe, 
How, or which way; tis ſure, they found ſome Part, 
But weakly guarded; where the breach was made. ' 
And now there reſts no other ſhift but this,. 
To gather our ſoldiers, ſcatter d and diſpers'd, 
And lay new plartorms to endamage them. 


20 


Alarun. 
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Alarum. Enter a Soldier crying, 4 Tallot! a Talbot 9 ! 
| they fly, leaving their cloaths behind, 

Sol. III be ſo bold to take what they have left, 
The cry of Talbot ſerves mie for a ſword; _ 
For I have Joaden me with many ſpoils, | 
Uſing no other weapon but his name. [Eat 


SCENE IL 
Ls The fame. | 
Enter Talbot, Bedford, Burgundy, Ge. 


Bed. The day begins to break, and night is fled, 
Whoſe pitchy mantle over-yeil'd the earth. 
Here ſound retreat, and ceaſe our hot purſuit, 
| 4 | 3 [ Retreat. 

Tal. Bring forth the body of old Saliſbury ; 

And here advance it in the market-place, - 
The middle centre. of this curſed rown,— 
Now have I pay'd my vow unto his foul ; 


Enter a ſoldier crying 4 Talbot { a Talbot!) And after- 
wards ; Mts Þ 4/2 8 | Nan * 
The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſrord. | 
Here a popular tradition, excluſive of any chronicle-evidence, 
was in Shakſpeare's mind. Edward Kerke, the old commenta- 
tor on Spenſer's Pufforali, firſt publiſhed in 1 579, obſerves in his 
notes on Juae, that lord Talbot's nobleneſſe bred ſuch a ter- 
rour in the hearts of the French, that oftimes greate armies were 
detaited and put to flight, at he only bearing of lis name: inſo- 
much that the French women, to aftray their children, would 
tell them, that the TALBOT cemerh,” See allo the end of Sc. iii. 
Act II. Wanrok. © ohio. | | | 
The ſame is ſaid in Drayton's Miſeries of Queen Margaret, of 
Lord Warwick!!! | 3 
And ſtill fo fearful was great Warawick's name 

«© That being once cry'd on, put them oft to flight, 

On the-king's army till at length they light.” _ 

kb» ts; ; 2 r SrEEVEXS. 4 
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For every drop of blood was drawn. from him, 
There hath at leaſt five Frenchmen; dy d to-night, 
And, that hereafter ages may behold . 
What ruin happen'd in revenge of him, 
Within their chięfeſt temple I'll. cre&t 171 
A tomb, wherein his corpſe ſhall be interr d: 
Upon the which, that every one may read, 
Shall be engrav'd the ſack of Orleans; 
The treacherous manner of his mournful death, 
And what a terror he had been to France. 
But, lords, in all our bloody maſſacre, 
T muſe, we met not with the Dauphin's grace; 
His new-come champion, virtuous Joan of Arc; 
Nor any of his falſe confederates. 
Bed. *Tis thought, lord Talbot, when the fight 
began, 1 | 
Rous'd on the ſudden from their drowſy beds, 
They did, amongſt the troops of armed men, 
Leap o'er the walls for refuge in the field. _ 
Bur. Myſelf. (as far as I could well diſcern, - 
For ſmoke, and duſky vapours of the night) _ 
Am ſure, I ſcar'd the Dauphin and his trull * 1 
n 955 * 


51s trull;] I believe trull did not anciently bear ſo harſii 
an interpretation as at preſent. In the old black letter interluce 
of the Diſobedient Child (no date) by Tho. Ingeland, is the follow- 
ing ſtanza of a ſong ſung by a young man in the preſence of the 
dy to whom he was inſtantly to be married. 
«© This mynion here, this myncing trull, rt 
© Doth pleaſe me more a thoulande folde 
4 Than all the earthe that is ſo full | +2 
« Of precious ſtones, filver and golde, Kc. 
4% How lyke ye this ſonge my owne ſwete Roſe ? 


1% Js it well made for our purpoſe? 34 
Young Woman. 
«© never hard in all my lyfe a better, e 
« More pleaſaunte, more meete for the matter.“ STETVEXS. 
The author of The Rimarks ſays, that in Shakſpeare's time, and 
long before, trull ſignified a Hrumpet, a harlot, In the ancient 
Morality of the Four Elements, a fellow ſays ; 4 Far 
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When arm in arm they both came ſwiftly running, 
Like to a pair of loving turtle doves, 
That could not hye aſunder day or night. 

After that things are ſet in order here, 

We'll follow them with all the Power we have, 


_ Enter a Meſſenger. 
Meſ. All hail, my lords! which of this princely 


train 

Call ye the warlike Talbot, for his acts 

So much applauded through the realm of France? 

Tal. Here is the Talbot; Who would Ipeak with 

him? 

Mefſ. The virtuous lady, counteſs of Auvergne, 

With modeſty admiring thy renown, 

By me entreats, great lord, thou would'ſt vouchſafe 

To viſit her poor caſtle where ſhe lies; 

That ſhe may boaſt, ſhe hath beheld the man 

Whoſe glory fills the world with loud report. 
Bur, ls it even ſo? Nay, then, I ſee, our wars 

Will turn into a peaceful comic ſport, 

When ladies crave to be encounter'd with.— 

You may not, my lord, deſpiſe her gentle ſuit. 

Tat. N cer truſt me then; for, when a world of 
men | 
Could not Sreval with all their oratory, 

Yet hath a woman's kindneſs over-ruPd ;— 

And therefore tell her, I return great thanks ; 
And in ſubmiſſion will attend on her. — 

Will not your honours bear me company ? 

Bed. No, truly; that is more than manners will: 


For to ſatisfy your wanton luſt, 
** I ſhall appoint you au! of erult, 
% Nor a fairer in this town. 
Apain, in the old May Game of Robin Hedez 
'  * Shelsatrull of wan, to ſerye a yer at his luſt. 
| Eurox. 


And 
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And I have heard it ſaid, —Unbidden well 
Are often welcomeſt when they are go 

Tal. Well then, alone, fince ares: 8 0 remedy, 
I mean to prove this lady's courteſy. - 
Come hither, 1 Li iſpers.]—You perceive my 

mind. 
Capt. 1 do, my lord; and mean accordingly, 
| | [Exeunt, 


SCENE Il, 


The counteſs of Auvergne's caſtle, 
E nter the Counteſs and her Porter. 


Count, Porter, remember what I gave in charge; 

And, when you have done ſo, hring the keys to me, 
Port. Madam, I will. Exit. 
Count. The plot is laid : if all things fall out right, 

I ſhall as famous be by this exploit, 

As Scythian Tomyris by Cyrus' death. 

Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 

And his atchievements of no leſs account : 

Fain would mine eyes be witneſs with mine ears, 

To give their cenſure of theſe rare reports. 


Enter Meſſenger, and Talbot. 


Meſſ. Madam, according as your ladyſhip defir'd, 
By meſſage crav'd, fo is lord Talbot come, 
Count. And he is welcome. What! is this the 

man ? 

7 Madam, it is. 

Count. Cas muſing, | Is this the ſcourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot, ſo much fear'd abroad, 

That with his name the mothers ſtill their babes ? 
1 ſee, report is fabulous and falſe : 
I I thought 


”% 


1 thought, I ſhould have ſeen ſome Hereules, 

A ſecond Hectot, for his'grim'aſpe&, - 
And large proportion of his ſtfong-knit limbs. 
Alas! this is a child, a filly dwarf: ©. . - 


” 


- . 


It cannot be, this weak and wrizled ſhrimp 
Should ſtrike ſuch terror to his enemies. 
Tal. Madam, I have been bold to trouble you: 
But, ſince your ladyſhip is not at leiſure, 
Il ſort ſome other time to viſit you. 
Count. What means he now ?—Go aſk him, whither 
he goes. | e Ly 
Me. Stay, my lord Talbot; :for my lady craves 
To know the cauſe of your abrupt departure. 
Tal. Marry, for that ſhe's in a wrong belief, 
I go to certify her, Talbot's here. | 
Re-enter Porter with keys, 
Count. If thou be he, then art thou priſoner, 
Tal. Priſoner! to whom? 
Count. To me, blood-thirſty lord ; | 
And for that caufe I train'd thee to my houſe. 
Long time thy ſhadow hath been thrall to me, 
For in my gallery thy picture hangs : 
But now the ſubſtance ſhall endure the like; 
And I will chain theſe legs and arms of thine, 
That haſt by tyranny, theſe many years, 
Waſted our country, flain our citizens, 
And ſent our ſons and huſbands eaptivate *. 
Tal.“ Ha, baggy ES 
Count. Laugheſt thou, wretch? thy mirth ſhall turn 
to moan. - | 
Tal. Tlaugh to fee your ladyſhip ſo fonds, | 
To think that you have aught but Talbot's ſhadow, 
Whereon to practiſe your ſeverity, 
Count, Why, art not thou the man ? 


* —captivate.] So, in Sliman and Perſeda : 
Ik not deſtroy'd and bound, and captivate, 
If captivate, then forc'd from holy faith.” Sretvexs. 
s fond} i. e. ſo fooliſh, See Vol. II. 55, 148, Kc. 
| | STEEVENS. 
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Tal. Jam, indeed; + 

Count, Then have I ſubſtance ay 

Tal. No, no, I am but ſhadow of myſelf : 
You are deceiv'd; my ſubſtance is not here; 
For what you ſee, is but the ſmalleſt part 
And leaſt proportion of humanity; 


I tell you, madam,; were the whole frame here, 


It is of ſuch a ſpacious lofty pitch 
Your roof were not ſufficient to contain it, 
Count. *'This is a riddling merchant for the nonce; 
He will be here, and yet he is not here : 
How can theſe contrarieties agree ? 
Tal. That will I ſhew you preſently. 


Winds his horn ; drums frike up : a peal 7 orduance 
| Enter Soldiers. 


How ſay you, madam? are you now perſuaded; 
That Talbot is but ſhadow of himſelt? 
Theſe are his ſubſtance, finews, arms, and ſtrength, 
With which he yoketh | your rebellious necks; 
Razeth your cities, and ſubverts your towns, 
And in a moment makes them deſolate. 

Count. Victorious Talbot! pardon my abuſe ; 
I find, thou art no leſs than fame hath bruited, 
And more than may be gather'd by thy ſhape; 
Let my preſumption not provoke thy wrath 
For I am ſorry, that with reverence, - 


I did not entertain thee as thou art. 


Tal. Be not diſmay'd, fair lady; nor miſconſtrue 
The mind of Talbot, as you did miſtake 
The outward compoſition of his body. 

What you have done, hath not offended me: 
Nor other ſatisfaction do I crave, 


4 This is a riddling merchant, &c. ] So, in Romeo and * : 
«© What laucy merchant was this.” 
See a note on this paſſage, act II. ſc, iv. 5 


3 But 
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But only (with your patience) tft we may 
Taſte of your wine, and ſee what cates you have; 
For ſoldiers* ſtomachs always ſerve them well. 

Count. With all my heart; and think me honoured 
To feaſt ſo great a warrior in my houſe. [¶ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
London. The T, emple garden. 


Enter the karl of Somerſet, Suffolk and Warwick ; 
Richard Plantagenet, Vernon, and another Lawyer. 


Plant. Great lords, and gentlemen, what means 

_ .___ this filence? * 
Dare no man anſwer in a caſe of truth? 

Suf. Within the Temple-hall we were too loud; 
The garden here is more convenient. 

Plant. Then ſay at once, If I maintain'd the truth; 
5 Or, elſe, was wrangling Somerſet in the error? 

Suff. Faith, I have been a truant in the law; 
I never yet could frame my will to it ; 
And, therefore, frame the law unto my will. 

Sam. Judge you, my lord of Warwick, then be- 

.. tween us. | 
Mar. * two hawks, which flies the higher 
cn, . 

Between = dogs, which hath the deeper mouth, 
Between two blades, which bears the better temper, 
Between two horſes, which doth bear him beſt, 
Between two girls, which hath the merrieſt eye, 
I have, perhaps, ſome ſhallow ſpirit of judgment: 
But in theſe nice ſharp quillets of the law, 


All the editions read: | | 
Or, elje, was wrangling Somerſet i ih error ?] There is apparently 
a want of oppoſition between the two queſtions. I once read, 
Or elſe was wrangling Somerſet "th" right? JounsvN. 
Sir T. Hanmer would read: 
And Ways tot mmm SrRE VERS. 
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Good faith, I am no wiſer than a daw. 


Plant. Tut, tut, here is a mannerly forbearanct: 
The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, 


- That any purblind eye may find it out: 


Som. And on my fide it is ſo well appatell'd, 


So clear, ſo ſhining, and ſo evident, 


That it will glimmer through a blind man's eye. 

Plant. Since you are tongue-ty'd, and fo loth to 
ſpeak, ; | 

In dumb fignificants proclaim your thoughts: 

Let him, that is a true born gentleman, 

And ſtands upon the honour of his birth, 

If he ſuppoſe that I have pleaded truth, 

From off this briar pluck a white roſe with me. 
Som. Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 

But dare maintain the party of the truth, 


From off this briar pluck a wwhile roſe with me.] This is given at 
the original of the two badges of the houſes of York and Lau- 
caſter, whether truly or not, is no great matter. But the pro- 
verbial expreſſion of faying a thing under the roſe, 1 am Srfided, 
came from thence. When the mation had ranged itſelf into two 
great factions, under the avhite and red role, aud were perpetually 
plotting and counterplotting againit one another, then, when a 


N 


matter of faction was communicated by either party to his friend 


in the ſame quarrel, it was natural for him to add, that he jaid 


it under the roſe ; meaning that, as it concerned the faction, it was 

religiouſly to be kept ſecret. WAR BURTON. f £ 
This is ingenious ! What pity, that it is not learned too? — 

The roſe (as the fables ſay) was the ſymbol of ſilence, and con- 


ſecrated by Cupid to Harpocrates, to conceal the lewd pranks of 
his mother. So common a book as Lloyd's Didionary might 


have inſtructed Dr. Warburton in this. Huic Harpocrati Cu- 
pido Veneris filius parentis ſuz roſam dedit in munus, ut ſcilicet 
{i quid licentius dictum, vel actum fit in convivio, ſciant tacenda 
eſſe omnia. Atque .idcirco veteres ad finem convivii /u6 ro/a, 
Anglice ander the roſe, tranſacta efie omnia ante digreſſum con- 


teſtabantur; cujus forma vis eadem effet, atque iſta, Mas- 


pace ovptursy,. Probant hanc rem verſus qui reperiuntur in 
marmore :; 
« Eſt roſa flos Veneris, cujus quo furta laterent 
* Harpocrati matris dona dicavit amor. 
Inde roſam menſis hoſpes ſuſpendit amicis, 
„ Convivæ ut ſub ea dicta tacenda ſciant.“ Ur rox. 


Pluck 
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Pluck a ted roſe from off this thorn with me. 
Mar. T love no colours; and, without all colour 
Of baſe inſinuating flattery, _ 
| pluck this white roſe, with Plantagenet. | 
$yf. I pluck this red roſe, with young Somerſet ; 
And ſay withal, I think he held the right. 
Ver. Stay, lords, and gentlemen ; and pluck no 
more, | 
Till you conclude—that he, upon whoſe fide 
The feweſt roſes are crop'd from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. | 
Som. Good maſter Vernon, it is well objected; 
If I have feweſt, I ſubſcribe in filence, | 
Plant. And I. 
Ver. Then, for the truth and plainneſs of the caſe, 
| pluck this pale and maiden bloſſom here, 
Giving my verdict on the white roſe fide. 
Som. Prick not your finger as you pluck it off; 
Leſt, bleeding, you do paint the white roſe red, 
And fall on my fide ſo againſt your will. 
Ver. If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed, 
Opinion ſhall be ſurgeon to my hurt, 
And keep me on the fide were {till I am. 
Som. Well, well, come on: Who elſe? _ 
Lawyer. Unleſs my ſtudy and my books be falſe, 
The argument you held, was wrong in you ; | 
[To Somerſet. 
in ſign whereof, I pluck a white roſe too. 
Plant. Now, Somerſet, where is your argument? 
Som. Here, in my ſcabbard ; meditating that, 
Shall dye your white roſe to a bloody red. 


I love ms colours ;—) Colours is here uſed ambiguouſly for 
oy and deceits, JounsoN. | 

well objected;] Properly thrown in our way, juſtly pro- 
oſed. Jon Ngo. | 
do, in Chapman's Verſion of the z 1ſt Book of Homer's Oy/fy * 
1 Xcites Penelope t' objef the prize 
(The bow and bright ſteeles) to the woer's firength.” 

1 STERVENS. 


Vol. VI. -4- Plan. 
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FIRST PART OF 
Plan, Mean time, y 

| roles; 
For pale they look wit 
'The truth on our fide. 


h fear, as witneſſing 


Som. No, Plantagenet, 


'Tis not for fear; but anger that thy cheeks 
Bluſh for pure ſhame, to counterfeit our roſes, 
And yet thy tongue will not confefs thy error. 


our cheeks do counterfeit oui 


Plant. Hath not thy roſe a canker, Somerſet? 
Som. Hath not thy roſe a thorn, Plantagenet ? 
Plant. Ay, ſharp and piercing, to maintain his 


truth; 


Whiles thy conſuming canker cats his fal ſhood. 
Some, Well, FI. find friends to wear my bleeding 


roſes, 
That ſhall maintain what I have faid is true, 


Where falſe Plantagenet dare not be ſeen. 
Plant, Now, by this maiden bloſſom in my hand, 


? I ſcorn thee and thy faſhion, peeviſh boy. 


Suf. Turn not thy ſeorns this way, Plantagenet, 
Plant, Proud Poole, I will; and ſcorn both hin 


and thee. 


Suf. I'll turn my part thereof into thy throat. 
Sem, Away, away, good William De-1a-Poole | 
We grace me yeoman, by converfing with him. 


War. 


Now, by God's will, thou wrong'ſt him, 
Somerſet; 
His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 


Third lon to the third Edward king of England; 


9 I ſeorn thee and thy faſbion,.—] So the old copies read, aud 


rightly. 


by 


Mr. Theobald altered it to faction, hot conſidering thu! 
fashion is meant the badge of the red roſe, which Somerſet {atv 


he and his friends ſhould be diſtinguiſh'd by. But Mr, 1 heo- 
bald aſks, / faction awas not the true reading, why Gould Sufi" 
immediately rtþ.y, 


Turn not thy ſcorns this æuay, Plantagenet ? 


Why? becauſe Plantagenet had called Somerſet, with when 
Suffolk ſided, pecwiſb boy. WARBURTON. 


Mr. Pope had altered ſaſbion to paſſiun. JoHNSõ 


Spring 
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Spring creſtleſs yeomen from ſo deep a root ? 
Plant. He bears him on the place's privilege, 
Or durſt not, for his craven heart, ſay thus. 
Som. By him that made me, I'll maintain my 
words 
On any plot of ground in Chriſtendom : 
Was not thy father, Richard, earl of Cambridge, 
For treaſon executed in our late king's days? ' 
And, by his treaſon, ſtand'ſt not thou attainted, 
3 Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry ?. 
His treſpaſs yet lives guilty in thy blood; 
And, till thou be reſtor'd, thou art a yeoman. 
Plant, My father was attached, not attainted 3 
Condemn'd to die for treaſon, but no traitor ; 
And that I'Il prove on better men than Somerſet, 
Were growing time once ripen'd to my will, 
For your partaker Poole, and you yourſelf, 5 
Ill note you in my book of memory, 
Jo ſcourge you for this apprehenſion: 
Look to it well; and ſay you are well warn'd. 
Som. Ay, thou ſhalt find us ready for thee ſtil! : 
And know us, by theſe colours, for thy foes ; 
For theſe my friends, in ſpight of thee, ſhall wear. 


Plant. And, by my foul, this pale and angry 
roſe, | 


. 


: Spring creftleſs yeomen——] is e. thoſe who have no right to 
arms, WARBURTON, : 
He bears him on the place's privilege,] The Temple, being a 
religious houſe, was an afylum, a place of exemption, from vio- 
tence, revenge, and bloodſhed, Jouxsox. 
3 Corrupted, and exempio———] Exempt, for excluded. 
: WARBURTON. p 
* To ſcourge you for this apprehenſion :=—»] Though this wor 
poſſeſſes all the copies, I 3 it did not come from the 
author, I have ventur'd to read, reprebenfion : and Plantagenet 
means, that Somerſet had reprehended or reproach d him with his 
bathe? the earl of Cambridge's treaſon. N N 
er ibis apprebenſion:] Apprehenſion, i. opinion. 
wo pprevenſion:] PP. 5 Wanzen. 
Q 2 . 
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As cognizance of my blood-drinking hate“, 
Will 1 for ever, and my faction, wear; 
Until it wither with me to my grave, 
Or flouriſh to the height of my degree, 
Suf. Go forward, and be choak'd with thy am- 
| bition ! 2 
And ſo farewell, until I meet thee next. [ Exit, 
Som, Have with thee, Poole.—Farewell, ambiti- 
ous Richard, Exit. 
Plant. How I am brav'd, and muſt perforce en- 
dure it! 
Mar. This blot, that they object againſt your houſe, 
Shall be wip'd out in the next parliament, 
Call'd for the truce of Wincheſter and Gloſter : 
And, if thou be not then created Vork, 
I will not live to be accounted Warwick. 
Mean time, in fignal of my love to thee, 
Againſt proud Somerſet, and William Poole, 
Will I upon thy party wear this roſe : 
And here I propheſy, —T his brawl to-day 
Grown to this faction, in the Temple-garden, 
Shall ſend, between the red roſe and the white, 
A thouſand fouls to death and deadly night. 
Plant. Good maſter Vernon, I am bound to you, 
That you on my behalf would pluck a flower. 
Ver. In your behalf till will I wear the ſame, 


8 this pale and angry ref, 


As cognixance of my biood-drinking hate, } 
So, in Romeo and Feliet : 
Either my eye-ſight fails, or thou look'ſt a. 
«© And, truſt me, love, in mine eye fo do you: 
* Dry ſorrow drinks our blood.” STEEVENS. 

A badae 1s called a cogniſance 4 cognoſcendo, becauſe by it ſuck 
perſons as do wear it > a their ſleeves, their ſhoulders, or in 
their hats, are manifeſtly known whoſe ſervants they are. In he- 
raldry the cogni/ance is ſeated upon the moſt eminent part of the 
helmet; and by a deſigned blunder in Ben Jonſon's works 1750, 
Vol. I. p. 160, and Vol. VII. p. 356, it is called a culliſen, which 
Mr. Whalley's Dictionaries, or the heralds he conſulted, could 
not explain. TOLLET. 


Law. 
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Law. And ſo will J. b 
Plant. Thanks, gentle ſir. 

Come, let us four to dinner: I dare ſay, 

This quarrel will drink blood another day. [Excunt. 


/ 


SCENE V. 
A room in the Tower. 
Enter Mortimer, brought in a chair, and Failors. 


Mor. Kind keepers of my weak decaying age, 
Let dying Mortimer here reſt himſelf.— 
Eyen like a man new haled from the rack, 
So fare my limbs with long impriſonment : 
And theſe grey locks, the purſuivants of death, 
Neſtor-like aged, in an age of care, 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. 
Theſe eyes—like lamps whoſe waſting oil is ſpent— 


7 Enter Mortimer, —] In the third year of Henry VI. (1425), 
and during the time that Peter Duke of Coimbra was entertained 
in London, ** Edmonde Mortymer, ſays Hall, the laſt erle of 
March of that name (which long tyme had bene reſtrayned 
« from his liberty, and finally waxed lame) diſceaſed wythout 
&« yſlne, whoſe inheritance diſcended to Lord, Richard Plan- 
« tagenet, &Cc,” REMARKS. 

* Let dying Mortimer here reſt himſilf,—] J know not whether 
Milton <1d not take from this hint the lines with which he opens 
his tragedy, JonxsoN, 

Rather from the beginning of the laſt ſeene of the third act of 
the Preniſſe of Euripides; 

Tirefias. Hyd ©agobe, Su yalie, ws ru o 

| "Oplankuc; ti ov, e ee &FpO? s, 

Atup vis To Azupes I Nö v. bre icy, Ke. STEEVENS. 

9 ——purſuivants of death,] Purſuivants. The heralds that, 
forerunning death, proclaim its approach. Jounsov. 

 —Edmund Mortimer.) This Edmund Mortimer, when king 
Richard II. ſet out upon his fatal Iriſh, expedition, was declared 
by that prince heir apparent to the crown; for which reaſon king 
Henry IV. and V. took care to keep him in priſon during their 


whole reigns. THEOBALD- 
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Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent : _ . 
Weak ſhoulders, over-borne with burth' ning grief; 
And pithleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine 
That droops his ſapleſs branches to the ground,— 
Yet are theſe feet—whoſe ſtrengthleſs ſtay is numb, 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay,— 
Swift-winged with defire to get a grave, 
As witting I no other comfort have.— 
Bur tell me, keeper, will my nephew come ? 
Recep. Richard Plantagenet, my lord, will come; 
We ſent unto the Temple, to his chamber ; 
And anſwer was return'd, that he will come, 
Mor. Enough; my ſoul then ſhall be ſatisfy'd.— 
Poor gentleman ! his wrong doth equal mine. 
Since Henry Monmouth firſt began to reign, 
(Before whole glory I was great in arms) 
This loathſome ſequeſtration have I had; 
And even ſince then hath Richard been obſcur'd, 
Depriv'd of honour and inheritance; 
But now, the arbitrator of deſpairs, 
+ Juſt death, kind umpire of men's miſeries, 
With ſweet enlargement dath diſmiſs me hence; 
] would, his troubles likewiſe were expir'd, 
That ſo he might recover what was loſt. 


Enter Richard Plantagenet. 


Keep. My lord, your loving nephew now is come. 

Mar. Richard Plantagenet, my friend? Is he 
r | 

Plant, Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly us'd, 


at draꝛi ing to their exigent :) Exigent, end, Jon xsox. 

So, in Doctor Dody poll, a comedy, 1600 ; 4 F 
| ++ Hath driven her to {ome deſperate exigent,” STEEvENs. 
Aud jethieſs arms,——}] Pith was uſed for marrow, and fi 

guratively, for A rer gi. JounsoN. | | | 
Jul death, kind umpire of mens* miſeries, ] That is, he that ter- 
minates or congludes miſcry. The expreſſion wry ws forced, 
g eke eee. 


; — e 
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Your nephew, late-deſpifed Richard, comes. 
Mor. Dire& mine arms, I may embrace his neck, 
And in his boſom ſpend my latter gaſp : 
Oh, tell me, when my lips do touch his cheeks, 
That I may kindly give one fainting kiſs. — 
And now declare, ſweet ſtem from Lork's great ſtock, 
Why didſt thou fay—of late thou wert delpis'd ? 
Plant. Firſt, lean thine aged back againſt mine 
arm; | 
And, in that eaſe, *TÞ'll tell thee my diſeaſe. 
This day, in argument upon a caſe, 
Some words there grew twixt Somerſet and me: 
Anong which terms, he us'd his laviſh tongue, 
And did upbraid me with my father's death ; 
Which obloquy ſet bars before my tongue, 
Elſe with the like I had requited him : 
Therefore, good uncle,—tor my father's ſake, 
In honour of a true Plantagenet, | 
And for alliance' fake, — declare the cauſe 
My father, earl of Cambridge, loſt his head. 
Mor. That cauſe, fair nephew, that impriſon'd 
me, 
And hath detain'd me, all my flow'ring youth, 
Within a loathſome dungeon, there to pine, 
Was curſed inſtrument ot his deceale. 


II tell thee my diſeaſe.) Diſeaſe ſeems to be here uneaſfine/3 
or diſcontent, Jon NSON. LY 
It is ſo uſed by other ancient writers, and by Shakſpeare elſe- 
where. Thus likewiſe in Spenſer's Faery Queen, Book III. c. 5: 
** But labour'd long in that deep ford with vain dijea/e.” 
That to diſeaſe is to difturb, may be known from the following paſ- 
lages in Chapman's verſion of the //iad and Q : 
But brother, hye thee to the ſhips, and Idomen diſeaſe.” i. e, 
wake him, Book VL edit. 1598. Again, Odyil. B. VI: | 
$4 with which he declin'd 
„Ihe eyes of any waker when he pleas'd, 
And any fleeper, when he wiſh'd diſeaſed.” 
Again, in the ancient metrical hiſtory of the Battle of Haddon: 
He thought the Scots might him %% | | 
* With conſtituted captains meet.“ STEE VERS, 


2 4 Plant. 
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Plant, Diſcover more at large what cauſe that 

WAS ©: LL 
For I am ignorant, and cannot gueſs, 

Mor. 1 will; if that my fading breath permit, 
And death approach not ere my tale be done, 
Henry the fourth, grandfather to this king, 
Depos'd his nephew Richard; Edward's fon, 
The firſt-begotten, and the lawful heir | 
Of Edward king, the third of that deſcent : 
During whoſe reign, the Percies of the north, 
Finding his uſurpation moſt unjuſt, 

Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne : 
The reaſon mov'd theſe warlike lords to this, 
Was—for that (young kind Richard thus remov'd, 
Leaving no heir begotten of his body) | 

I was the next by birth and parentage ; 

For by my mother I derived am 

From Lionel duke of Clarence, the third fon - 
To king Edward the Third, whereas he, 

From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but the fourth of that heraic line. 

But mark; as, in this haughty great attempt, 
They laboured to plant the rightful heir, 

I loſt my liberty, and they their lives. 

Long after this, when Henry the fifth, — 
Succecding his father Bolingbroke, —did reign, 
Thy father, earl of Cambridge,—then derivd _ 
From tamous Edmund Langley, duke of York,— 
Marrying my ſiſter, that thy mother was, 

Again, in pity at my hard diſtreſs, 

Levied an army ; weening to redeem, 

And have inſtall'd me in the diadem: 


5 bi; nephew Richard; ] Thus the old copy, Modern editors 
read—his coin but without necelfity. Nephew has ſometimes 
the power at the Latin nepos, and is uſed with great laxity among 
our ancient Engliſh writers. Thus in Othello, lago tells Braban- 
tio—— he ſhall have his zepbews (i. e. the children af his n 
daughter) :neigh-to him.“ 'STEEvens; e. 

» i by haughty great attempt] Haughty is high, Jou nso0w- 


Bur, 
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But, as the reſt, ſo fell that nable carl, 
And was beheaded. Thus the Mortimers, 
In whom the title reſted, were ſuppreſs'd. 

Plan. Of which, my lord, your honour is the laſt. 

Mor. True; and thou ſeeſt, that I no iſſue have; 
And that my fainting words do warrant death: 

Thou art my heir; the reſt, | wiſh thee gather: 
But yet be wary in thy ſtudious care. | 

Plan. Thy grave admoniſhments prevail with me: 
But yet, methinks, my father's execution 
Was nothing leſs than bloody tyranny. 

Mr. With filence, nephew, be thou politick ; 
Strong-fixed is the houſe of Lancaſter, 
And, like a mountain, not to be remov'd. 

But now thy uncle is removing hence; 
As princes do their courts, when they are cloy'd 
With long continuance in a ſettled place, 

Plan. O, uncle, 'would ſome part of my young years 
Might but redeem the paſſage of your age! 

Mor. Thou doſt then wrong me; as the ſlaught'rer 

doth, 
Which giveth many wounds, when one will kill. 
Mourn not, except thou ſorrow for my good; 
Only, give order for my funeral; 
And fo farewel, * and fair be all thy hopes! 
And proſperous be thy life, in peace, and war! [ Dies. 
Han. And peace, no war, befall thy parting ſoul ! 


1 Thou art my heir; the reſt I wiſh thee gather :] The ſenſe is, I 

acknowledge thee to be my heir; the conſequences which may 

be collected from thence, 1 recommend it to thee to draw. 
REVISAL-. 

* — and fair be all thy boper,} Mortimer knew Plantagenet's 
age were fair, but that the eſtabliſhment of the Lancaſtrian line 
diſappointed them: ſure, he would wiſh, that his nephew's fair 
hopes might have a fair iſſue. 1 am perſuaded the poet wrote; 
and fair befal thy hopes! THEOBALD. 

This emendation is received by fir Thomas Hanmer and Dr. 
Warburton, I do not ſee how the readings differ in ſenſe. Fair 
is lucky, or proſpercus. So we ſay, a fair wind, and fair fortune. 

Jounsox. 
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In priſon haſt thou ſpent a pilgrimage, 
And like a hermit over-paſs'd thy days. — 
Well, I will lock his counſel in my breaſt; 
And what I do imagine, let that reſt.— 
Keepers, convey him hence; and I myſelf 
Will ſee his burial better than his life. 

9 Here dies the duſky torch of Mortimer, 

* Choak'd with ambition of the meaner ſort ;— 
And, for thoſe wrongs, thoſe bitter injuries, 
Which Somerſet hath offer'd to my houſe, — 
I doubt not, but with honour to redreſs : 
And therefore haſte I to the parliament ; 
Either to. be reſtored to my blood, 

> Or make my ill the advantage of my good. [Exit 


Here dies the duſty torch——] The image is of a torch juſt 
extinguiſhed, and yet ſmoaking. But we ſhould read 4% inſtead 
of dies. For when a dead man is repreſented by an extinguiſhed 
torch, we mult ſay the zore» lies: when an extinguiſhed torch is 
compared to a dead man, we muſt tay the te ch dies The reaſon 
is plain, becauſe integrity of metaphor requires that the terms 
proper to the thing //uftrating, not the thing iUIy/trated, be em- 
ployed. WaRURTON. | 

1 Chonk'd woith-ambition of the meaner fort : =) We are to un- 
derſtand the ſpeaker as reflecting on the ill fortune of Mortimer, 
in being always made a tool of by the Percies of the North in 
their rebellious intrigues z rather than in aſſerting his claim to the 
crown, in fupport of his own princely ambition. WAR BURTON» 

2 In the former editions: 

Or make my will tb advantage of my good. 
So all the printed copies; but with very little regard to the poet's 
meaning, I read: | 

Or make my ill th' advantage of my good. 
Thus we recover the ar:ithe/is of the expreſſion. Tu EOBAT5, 
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purh. Enter bing Zn, get Cer, Mi 


cheſter, M. arwick, Somerſet, Suffolk, and Richard 
Plantagenet. Gloſter offers to put up a bill; Wincheſter 


ſnatches it, and tears it. 


Min. Com'ſt thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets ſtudiouſly devis'd, 
Humphrey of Gloſter ? if thou canſt accuſe, 

Or ought intend'ſt to lay unto my charge, 
Do it without invention ſuddenly ; 
As 1 with ſudden and extemporal ſpeech 
Purpoſe to anſwer what thou canſt object. 
Glot, Preſumptuous prieſt ! this place commands 
my patience, 
Or thou ſhould'ſt find thou haſt diſhonour'd me, 
Think not although in writing I preferr'd 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
That therefore I have forg d, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearſe the method of my pen : 
No, prelate; ſuch is thy audacious wickedneſs, _ 
Thy lewd, peſtiferous, and difſentious pranks, 
As very infants prattle of thy pride, 
Thou art a moſt pernicious uſurer ; 
Froward by nature, enemy to peace 
Laſcivious, wanton, more than well beſeems 
A man of thy profeſſion, and degree 
And for thy treachery, What's more manifeſt ? 
In that thou laid'ſt a trap to take my life, 
As well at London bridge, as at the Tower? 
Beſide, I fear me, if thy thoughts were ſifted, 
The king, thy ſovereign, is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy ſwelling heart. 
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Win. Gloſter, I do defy thee.—Lords, youchſafe 
To giye me hearing what I ſhall reply, 
If I were covetous, perverſe, ambitious, 
As he will have me, how am I ſo poor? 
Or how haps it, I ſeek not to advance 
Or raiſe myſelf, but Keep my wonted calling ? 
And for diſſention, who preferreth peace 
More than 1 do, except I be provok'd ? 
No, my good lords, it is not that offends ; 
It 1s not that, that hath incens'd the duke: 
It is, becauſe no one ſhould ſway but he; 
No one, but he, ſhould be about the king; 
And that engenders thunder in his breaſt, 
And makes him roar theſe accuſations forth, 
But he ſhall know, I am as good 
Glo. As good ? 
Thou baſtard of my grandfather ! 
Min. Ay, lordly fir; For what are you, I pray, 
But one imperious in another's throne ? 
Gl». Am I not protector, ſaucy prieſt ? 
Win. And am not Ja prelate of the church? 
Glo. Yes, as an out law in a caſtle keeps, 
And uſeth it to patronage his theft. | 
Min. Unreverent Glotter ! 
Glo. Thou art reverent 
Touching thy ſpiritual function, not thy life. 
Vin. Rome ſhall remedy this. 
War. * Roam thither then. 
Som. My lord, it were your duty to forbear. 
| War, 


3 — Roam thither then.] Roam io Rome. To roam is ſuppoted 
to be derived from the cant of vagabonds, who often pretended a 
pilgrimage to Rome. JonxsOo, 75 

The jingle between roam and Rome is common to other writers. 
So, in Nath's Lenten Stuff, &c. 1599: three hundred 


thouſand people roamed to Rome for purgatorie pills, &c.“ 
| |  STEBVENS: 


Som. My lord, it cuere your duty to farbear.] This line, in the 


ald copy, is joined to the former hemiſtich ſpoken by — 


4 


— 4 — 
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War. Ay, ſee the biſhop be not over-borne. 
Som. Methinks, my lord ſhould be religious, 
And know the office that belongs to ſuch, 
War. Methinks, his lordſhip ſhould be humbler ; 
It fitteth not a prelate ſo to plead. <1 
Som. Yes, when his holy ſtate is touch'd ſo near, 
Mar. State holy, or unhallow'd, what of that? 
15 not his grace protector to the king? 
Rich. Plantagenet, I ſee, muſt hold his tongue; 
Leſt it be ſaid, Speak, firrah, when you ſhould ; 
Muſt your bold verdict enter talk with lords? 
K. Henry. Uncles of Gloſter, and of Wincheſter, 
The ſpecial watchmen of our Engliſh weal ; 
| would prevail, if prayers might prevail, 
To join your hearts in love and amity. 
Oh, what a ſcandal 1s it to our crown, 
That two ſuch noble peers as ye, ſhould jar ? 
Believe me, lords, my tender years can tell, 
Civil diſſention is a viperous worm, 
That gnaws the bowels of the common- wealth. 
[ 4 noiſe within ; Down with the tawny coats ! 
What tumult's this ? 
War. An uproar, I dare warrant, 
Begun through malice of the biſhop's men, 
[A noiſe again, Stones! Stones! 


Enter the Mayor of London, attended. 


Mayer. Oh, my good lords, —and virtuous Henry, — 
Pity the city of London, pity us ! 
The biſhop and the duke of Gloſter's men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble-ſtones ; 


The modern editors have very properly given it to Somerſet, for 
hom it ſeems to have been meant. 

Ay, fer, the b ſhop be not over-borne, 
4s as erroneouſly given in the next ſpeech to Somerſet, inſtead 
of Warwick, to whom it has been fince reſtored. Srgkvans. 


Ad ] | 
_ 

| 

| 
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And, Ln e in contrary parts, 


Do pelt ſo faſt at one another's pate, 


That many have their giddy brains knock d out: 
Our windous are - broke down in every ſtreet. 


And we for fear, n to ſnut our ſhops, 


Enter men in Arni, with bloody pater.. 


K. Henry. We charge you, on allegiance to ourſelf, 
To E. e your ſlaught ring hands, and keep the peace. 
Pray, uncle Gloſter, mitigate this ſtrife. 

1. Serve, Nay, if we be 
Forbidden. ſtones, we'll fall to ĩt with our teeth, 

2 Serv. Do what ye dare, we are as reſolute. 

[ Skirmiſh, apain, 

Gh. You of my houſhold, leave this peeviſh broil, 
And ſet this * unaccuſtom'd- fight aſide. 

3 Serv, My lord, we know your grace to be a man 
Juſt and upright; and, for your royal birth, 
Inferior to none, but to his majeſty : 

And, ere that we will ſuffer ſuch a prince, 

So kind a father of the common-weal, 

To be diſgraced by * an inkhorn mate, 

We, and our wives, and-children, all will fight, 
And have our bodies ſlaughter'd by thy foes. 

1 Serv. Ay, and the very parings of our nails 
Shall pitch a field when we are dead. [ Begin again. 

Glo. Stay, ſtay, I ſay! 

And, if you love me, as you ſay you do, 
Let me perſuade you to forbear a while. 
K. F, Oh, how this diſcord doth afflit my 
oul !— 
Can you, my lord of Wincheſter, behold 
My fighs and tears, and will not once relent ? 
Who ſhould: be pitiful, if you be not? 


S —wunaccu/tom'd fight afide.] Unaccuſton'd i is wrſcemy, indi- 
cent. Jon xsox. 


an iulborn mate, ] A bookman. Jokxsox. 


Or 
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Or who ſhould ſtudy to prefer a peace, 
If holy churchmen take delight in broils ? 


239: 


War. My lord protector, yield;—yield, Win- 


cheſter ;— AG +; 
Except you mean, with obſtinate repulſe, 
To ſlay your ſovereign, and deſtroy the realm. 
You ſee what miſchief, and what murder too, 
Hath been enacted through your enmity; - 
Then be at peace, except ye thirſt for blood.. 
Win, He ſhall ſubmit, or I will never yield. 
Glo. Compaſſion on the king commands me ſtoop ; 
Or, I would ſee his heart out, ere the prieſt. 
Should ever get that privilege of me. | 
War. Behold, my lord of Wincheſter, the duke 
Hath baniſh'd moody diſcontented fury, 
As by his ſmoothed brows-it doth, appear: 
Why look you ſtill fo ſtern and tragical ? 
Glo, Here, Wincheſter, I offer thee my hand. 
R. Henry. Fie, uncle Beaufort! I have heard you 
preach, | 
That malice was a great and grievous fin : . 
And will not you maintain the thing you teach, 
But prove a chief offender in the ſame ? | 


War. Sweet king !—the biſhop 7 hath a- kindly 


ird.— 
For ſhame, my lord of Wincheſter ! relent; 
What, ſhall a child inſtruct you what to do? 
Win. Well, duke of Gloſter, I will yield to thee ; 
Love for thy love, and hand for hand J give. 
Glo. Ay; but, I fear me, with a hollow heart. — 
See here, my friends, and loving countrymen z 


7 ——heth a indy gird.—] i. e. Feels an emotion of kind re- 
morſe. Jon NSON. xd pes 
A kindly gird is a gentle or friendly reproefs. Falſtaff obſerves, 
that men of all ſorts take a pride to zird at him: “ and, in the 
Taming of a Shrew, Baptiſta ſays; **—Tranio hits you now:“ to 
which Lucentio anſwers : | 
„I thank thee for that g/, good Tranio.“ STEEVENS., 
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This token ſerveth for a flag of truce, 
Betwixt ourſelves, and all our followers ; 
So help me God, as I diſſemble not | 

Win. [ Afide.] So help me God, as I intend it not 

R. Henry. O loving uncle, kind duke of Glofter, 
How joyful am I made by this contract 
Away, my maſters! trouble us no more; 

But join in friendſhip, as your lords have done. 

1 Serv. Content; T'll to the ſurgeon's. 

2 Serv. So will J. 

3 Serv. And I will ſee what phyſic | 
The tavern affords. [Exeunt, 

War. Accept this ſcrowl, moſt gracious ſovereign; 
Which 1n the right of Richard Plantagenet 
We do exhibit to your majeſty. 

Glo. Well urg'd, my lord of Warwick !—for, 

ſweet prince, a 
An if your grace mark every circumſtance, 
You have great reaſon to do Richard right: 
Eſpecially, for thoſe occaſions 
At Eltham-place I told your majeſty. 

I. Henry. And thoſe occaſions, uncle, were of force: 
Therefore, my loving lords, our pleaſure is, 
That Richard be reſtored to his blood. | 
Mar. Let Richard be reſtored to his blood; 
So ſhall his father's wrongs be recompens'd. 

Nin. As will the reſt, ſo willeth Wincheſter. 

K. Henry, If Richard will be true, not that alone, 
But all the whole inheritance I give, 8 
That doth belong unto the houſe of Vork, 
From whence you ſpring by lineal deſcent. 

Rich. Thy humble ſervant vows obedience, 
And humble ſervice, 'till the point of death. 

R. Henry, Stoop then, and ſet your knee againſt my 

foot; ä | | 
* And, in reguerdon of that duty done, 


| 3 
regusrddon ] Recompence, returt. Jon xs » 


1 gird 
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| gird thee with the valiant ſword of York : 
Rite, Richard, like a true Plantagenet ; 
And riſe created princely duke of York. 
Rich. And fo thrive Richard, as thy foes may fall! 
And as my duty ſprings, ſo periſh they 
That grudge one thought againſt your majeſty ! 
All, Welcome, high prince, the mighty duke of 
York! | | 
Som. Periſh, baſe prince, ignoble duke of York ! 


| Aficies 
Glo, Now will it beſt avail your majeſty, 
To croſs the ſeas, and to be crown'd in France: 
The preſence of a king engenders love 
Amongſt his ſubjects, and his loyal friends; 
As it diſanimates his enemies, | 
Ic, Henry. When Gloſter ſays the word, king Henry 
goes; 
For friendly counſel cuts off many foes. 
Glo. Your thips already are in readineſs. 
[ Exeunt all but Exeter, 
Exe. Ay, we may march in England, or in France, 
Not ſeeing what is likely toenſue: | 
This late diflention, grown betwixt the peers, 
Burns under feigned aſhes of forg'd love, 
And will at laſt break out into a flame: 
As feſter d members rot but by degrees, 
ill bones, and fleſh, and finews, fall away, 
So will this baſe and envious diſcord breed. 
And now [I fear that fatal prophecy, 
Which, in the time of Henry, nam'd the fifth, 
Was in the mouth of every ſucking babe,— 
That Henry, born at Monmouth, ſhould win all 
And Henry, born at Windſor, ſhould loſe all: 
Which is to plain, that Exeter doth with 
Lis days my finiſh ere that hapleſs time. [ Exit. 
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So will this baſe and-enwious diſcord breed.) That is, ſo will the 
malignity of this diſcord propagate itfeff, and advance. 
Toa N8OV. 
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242 FIRST PART OF 
SCENE Il. 
Roan in France. 


Enter Joan la Pucelle diſguis'd, and ſoldiers with ſacks 
upon their backs, like countrymen. 


Pucel. Theſe are the city gates, the gates of Roan, 
Through which our policy muſt make a breach: 
Take heed, be wary how you place your words; 
Talk like the vulgar fort of market-men, 
That come to gather money for their corn, 
If we have entrance (as, I hope, we ſhall), 
And that we find the ſlothful watch but weak, 
I'll by a fign give notice to our friends, 
That Charles the Dauphin may encounter them. 

1 Sol. Our facks ſhall be a mean to ſack the city”, 
And we be lords and rulers over Roan ; 
Therefore we'll knock. [ knocks, 

Watch. Qui va la? 

Puce!. Paiſans, pauvres gens de France: 
Poor mar ket- folks, that come to fell their corn. 

Watch. Enter, go in; the market-bell is rung. 

Pucel. Now, Roan, I'll ſhake thy bulwarks to the 

ground. [ Exeunt, 


Enter Dauphin, Baſtard, and Alengon. 
Dau. Saint Dennis bleſs this happy ſtratagem ! 


And once again we'll ſleep ſecure in Roan, . 
Baſt, * Here enter'd Pucelle, and her practiſants: 


Our ſacks ſhall be the means to ſack the city,] Falſtaff has the 
ſame quibble, ſhewing his bottle of ack: Here's that will /act 
a City.” STEEVENS, 

2 Qui va là?] The old copy has (ze la; evidently a corrup- 
tion of- Qui / la? Maroxe. | ay 
Here enter'd Pucelle, and ber pradtiſants.] Practice, in the 
language of that time, was zreachery, and perhaps in the ſofter 
ſenſc firatageme Prat ſants are therefore confederates in ſiratagen: 

x = Jonxsox. 

Now 


— 


KING HENRY VI. 
Now ſhe is there, how will ſhe ſpecify 
Where is the beſt and ſafeſt paflage in ? 
Reig. By thruſting out a torch from yonder tower; 
Which, once diſcern'd, ſhews, that her meaning is,— 
No way to that, for weakneſs, which ſhe enter'd. 


243 


Enter Joan la Pucelle on a battlement, thruſting out a 
torch burning. 


Pucel. Behold, this is the happy wedding torch, 
That joineth Roan unto her countrymen ; 
But burning fatal to the Talbotites. | 

Baſt. See, noble Charles! the beacon of our friend, 
The burning torch in yonder turret ſtands. 

Dau. Now ſhine it like a comet of revenge, 
A prophet to the fall of all our foes ! 

Reig. Defer no time, Delays have dangerous ends; 
Enter, and cry—T he Dauphin] —preſently, 
And then do execution on the watch. 


An alarum ; Talbot in an excurſion. 


Tal. France, thou ſhalt rue this treaſon with thy 
tears, | 
If Talbot but ſurvive thy treachery.— 
Pucelle, that witch, that damned ſorcereſs, 
Hath wrought this helliſh miſchiet unawares, | 
* That hardly we eſcap'd the pride of France. { Exit. 


No away to that, —] That is, 20 wway equal to that, no way 
ſo fit as that. Joansow. 

5 That hardly cue efſcafd the pride of France.) Pride ſignifies 
= bang hy power, The ſame ſpeaker ſays afterwards, act IV. 
cene v1: n 

And from the pride of Gallia reſcu'd thee, 

One would think this plain enough. But what won't a puzzling 
critic obſcure ! Mr. Theobald ſays, Pride of France is an abſurd 
aud unmeaning expreſſion, and therefore alters it to prize of France; 
and in this is followed by the Oxford editor, WARBURTON, 
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nier, appears in the enſuing ſcene, Johxsox. 


An alarum : excurſions. Enter Bedford, brought in fit, 
in a chair, with Talbot and Burgundy, withou, 
Within, Joan la Pucelle, Dauphin, Baſlard, and 
* Alengon, on the walls, 


Pucel. Good morroy, gallants! want ye corn for 
bread ? 
I think, the duke of Burgundy will faſt, 
Before he'll buy again at ſuch a rate: 
*T was full of darnel; Do you like the taſte ? 
Burg. Scoff on, vile fiend, and ſhameleſs courtezan ! 
I truſt, ere long to choak thee with thine own, 
And make thee curſe the harveſt of that corn. 
Dau. Your grace may ſtarve, perhaps, before that 
time. 
Bed. Oh, let no words, but deeds, revenge this 
| treaſon ! | 
Pucel. What will you do, good grey-beard ? break 
a lance, 155 
And run a tilt at death within a chair? 
Tal. Foul fiend of France, and hag of all deſpight, 
Encompaſs'd with thy luſtful paramours ! 
Becoines it thee to taunt his valiant age, 
And twit with cowardice a man half dead ? 
Damſel, I'll have a bout with you again, 
Or elſe let Talbot periſh with this ſhame, | 
Pucel. Are you ſo hot, ſir? — et, Pucelle, hold 
thy peace; | 
If Talbot do but thunder, rain will follow. — 
| Talbot, and the reſt, whiſper together in council, 
God ſpeed the parliament ! who ſhall be the ſpeaker? 
Tal, Dare ye come forth, and meet us in the field? 
Pucel. Belike, your lordſhip takes us then for fools, 
To try if that our own be ours, or no. 


6 Alergon, on the wxalls,—) Alengon fir T. Hanmer has 
replaced here, inſtead of Reignier, becauſe Alengon, not Reig- 


Tuh 
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Tal. I ſpeak not to that railing Fecate, - 
gut unto thee, Alengon, and the reſt ; 
Will ye, like ſoldiers, come and fight it out? 
Alen. Signior, no. ; 
Tal. Signior, hang !—baſe muleteers of France! 
Like peaſant foot-boys do they keep the walls, 
And dare nat take up arms like gentlemen. 
Pucel. Captains, away: let's get us from the walls; 
For Talbot means no goodneſs, by his looks.— 
God be wi' you, my lord! we came, fir, but to tell 
you | 
That we are here, { Exeunt from the walls. 
Tal. And there will we be too, ere it be long, 
Or elſe reproach be Talbot's greateſt fame! 
Vow, Burgundy, by honour of thy houſe, 
(Prick'd on by public wrongs, ſuſtain'd in France) 
Either to get the town again, or die: 
And I,—as ſure as Englith Henry lives, 
And as his father here was conqueror ; 
As ſure as in this late betrayed town 
Great Cœur- de- lion's heart was buried; 
So ſure I ſwear, to get the town, or die. 
Burg. My vous are equal partners with thy vows. 
Tal. But, ere we go, regard this dying prince, 
The valiant duke of Bedford: Come, my lord, 
We will beſtow you in ſome better place, 
Fitter for ſickneſs, and for crazy age. 
Bed. Lord Talbot, do not ſo diſhonour me: 
Here will I fit before the walls of Roan, 
And will be partner of your weal, or woe. 
Burg. Courageous Bedford, let us now perſuade you. 
Bed. Not to be gone from hence; for once I read 7, 
ED That 


7 


once I read, | | 
That fleut Pendragon, in bis liter, &c.} 
This hero was Uther Pendragon, brother to Aurelius, and father 
to king Arthur. 
Shakſpeare has imputed to Pendragon an exploit of Aurelius, 
who, fays Holinſhed, ** even ſicke of a flixe as he was, cautcd 
R 3 hin. - 
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That ſtout Pendragon, in his litter, ſick, 
Came to the field, and vanquiſhed his foes : 
Methinks, 1 ſhould revive the ſoldiers' hearts, 
Becauſe I ever found them as myſelf. 

Tal. Undaunted ſpirit in a dying breaſt |— 
Then be it ſo :—Heavens keep old Bedford ſafe !—. 
And now no more ado, brave Burgundy, 

But gather we our forces out of hand, 
And ſet upon our boaſting enemy. 
[ Exeunt Burgundy, Talbot, and forces, 


An alarum: excurſions. Enter Sir John Faſtolfe, and a 
Gn DE: Captain, | 


Cap. Whither away, Sir John Faſtolffe, in ſuch 
haſte ? | 


Faſt. Whither away? to ſave myſelf by flight; 
We are like to have the overthrow again. 


Cp. What! will you fly, and leave lord Talbot? 
Fajt, Ay, 5 


All che Talbots in the world, to ſave my life. [ Exit, 
Cap. Cowardly knight! ill fortune follow 1 
5 Exit. 


himſelfe to be carried forth in a litter: with whoſe preſence his 
prope were ſo incouraged, that encountering with the Saxon; 
hey wan the victorie.“ Hit. of Scotland, p. 99. 
Harding, however, in his Chronicle (as I learn from Dr. Grey) 
gives the following account of Uther Pendragon: 
For which the king ordain'd a horſe- litter 
& To bear him ſo then unto Verolame, 
© Where Ocea lay, and Oyſa alſo in fear, 
That faint Albone's now hight of noble fame, 
«6 Bet downe the walles ; but to him forth they came, 
© Where in battayle Ocea and Oyſa were flayn. 
69 The fielde he had, and heron? was full fayne.” 
8 V | STEEVENE 


Retreat: 
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Retreat: excurſions. Pucelle, Alengon, and Dauphin fly. 


Bed. * Now, quiet ſoul, depart when heaven ſhall 
pleaſe ; 


For I have ſeen our enemies” overthrow. 
What is the truſt or ſtrength of fooliſh man ? 
They, that of late were daring with their ſcoffs, 
Are glad and fain by flight to ſave themſelves. 
[ Dies, and is carried tf in his chair. 


An alarum Enter Talbot, Burgundy, and the reſt. 


Tal. Loſt, and recover'd in a day again! 
This is a double honour, Burgundy :— 
Yet, heavens have glory for this victory! | 
Burg. Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Enſhrines thee in his heart: and there erects 
Thy noble deeds, as valour's monument. 
Tal. Thanks, gentle duke. But where is Pucelle 
now? 
[ think, her old familiar is aſleep : 
Now where's the Baſtard's braves, and Charles his 
gleeks ? 
* What, all a-mort ? Roan hangs her head for grief, 
That ſuch a valiant company are fled. 
Now will we take ſome order in the town, 
Placing therein ſome expert officers ; 
And then depart to Paris, to the king ; 
For there young Henry, with his nobles, lies. 
Burg. What wills lord Talbot, pleaſeth Burgundy. 
Tal, But yet, before we go, let's not forget 
The noble duke of Bedford, late deceas'd, 


Now, quiet foul, depart when heaven ſhall pleaſe ; 
For I bag ſeen] So in St. Luke, 2, 29. Lord now 
* letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
ſeen thy falyation.” SrexveExs. 


What, all a-mort?] See Vol. III. 518. Eniros, 
R 4 But 
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But ſee his exequies fulfill'd in Roan; 

A braver ſoldier never couched lance, 

A gentler heart did never {way in court: 

But kings, and mightieſt potentates, muſt die; 

For that's the end of human miſery, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. The plain near the city, 


Enter the Dauphin, Baſtard, Alengon, and Joan a 
Fees 


Pucel. Diſmay not, princes, at this accident, 
Nor grieve that Roan is ſo recovered: 
Care is no cure, but rather corroſive, 
For things that are not to be remedy'd. 
Let frantic Talbot triumph for a while, 
And like a peacock ſweep along his tail; 
We'll pull his plumes, and take away his train, 
If Dauphin, and the reſt, will be but rul'd. 

Dau. We have been guided by thee hitherto, 
And of thy cunning had no diffidence ; 
One ſudden foil ſhall never breed diſtruſt. 

Baſt. Search out thy wit for ſecret policies, 
And we will make thee famous through the world, 
Alen. We'll ſet thy ſtatue in ſome holy place, 

And have thee reverenc'd like a bleſſed ſaint ; 
Employ thee then, ſweet virgin, for our good. 
Pucel. Then thus it muſt be; this doth Joan deviſe 2 
By fair perſuaſions, mix'd with ſugar'd words, 
We will entice the duke of Burgundy 
To leave the Talbot, and to follow us. 
Dau. Ay, marry, ſweeting, if we could do that, 
France were no place for Henry's warriours ; 
Nor ſhould that nation boaſt it ſo with us, 


But 
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But be extirped from our provinces '. 
Alen. For ever ſhould they beexpuls'd from France*, 
And not have title of an earldom here. 
Pucel. Your honours ſhall perceive how I will work, 
To bring this matter to the withed end. 
2 Drums beat a fur of 
Hark! by the ſound of drum, you may perceive 
Their powers are marching unto Paris-ward, 
Here beat an Engliſh march, 
There goes the Talbot, with his colours ſpread ; 
And all the tropps of Engliſh atter him. 
| [ French march, 
Now, in the rereward, comes the duke, and his; 
Fortune, in favour, makes him lag behind. 
Summon a parley, we will talk with him. 
TV | Trumpets found a parley, 


Enter the duke of Burgundy, marching. 


Dau. A parley with the duke of Burgundy. 

Burg. Who craves a parley with the Burgundy ? 

Pucel. The princely Charles of France, thy coun- 
try man. 

Burg. What ſay'ſt thou, Charles? for I am march- 
ing hence. 

Dau. Speak, Pucelle; and enchant him with thy 


words. 
Pucel. Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France! 
Stay, let thy humble hand- maid ſpeak to thee. 


Hut he extir m our provinces.) To extirp is to root out, 
do, in Lord Senda Bee 603: n 5 
„The world ſhall gather to extirp our name.“ 
OTEEVENS. 
? —expuls'd from France, ] i. e. expelled, So, in Ben Jon- 
ſon's Sanus : | 
The expul/d Apicata finds them there.“ 
Again, in Drayton's Mujes Elizium : 
And if you expulſe them there, | 
„% They'll hang upon your braided hair,” STEEvers.. 
| Burg. 
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Burg. Speak on; but be not over - tedious. 
Pucel. Look on thy country, look on fertile France, 
And ſee the cities and the towns defac'd 
By waſting ruin of the cruel foe ! 
3 As looks the mother on her lowly babe, 
When death doth cloſe his tender dying eyes, 
See, ſee, the pining malady of France ; 
Behold the wounds, the moſt unnatural wounds, 
Which thou thyſelf haſt pre her woful breaſt! 
Oh, turn thy edged ſword another way ; 
Strike thoſe that hurt, and hurt not thoſe that help! 
One drop of blood, drawn from thy country's bo. 


ſom, 
Should grieve thee more than ſtreams of foreign 
gore; 


Return thee, therefore, with a flood of tears, 
And waſh away thy country's ſtained ſpots! 
Burg. Either ſhe hath bewitch'd me with her words, 
Or nature makes me ſuddenly relent, 
Pucel. Beſides, all French and France exclaims on 
thee, | 
Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny. 
Whom join'ſt thou with, but with a lordly nation, 
That will not truſt thee, but for profit's ſake ? 
When Talbot hath ſet footing once in France, 
And faſhion'd thee that inſtrument of ill, 
Who then, but Engliſh Henry, will be lord, 
And thou be thruſt out, like a fugitive ? 
Call we to mind, —and mark but this, for proof; 
Was not the duke of Orleans thy foe ? 
And was he not in England priſoner ? 
But, when they heard he was thine enemy, 


As looks the mother on her lowly babe,] Tt is plain Shakſpeare 
wrote, lwely tale, it anſwering to fertile France above, which 
this domeſtic image is brought to illuſtrate, WARBURTON. 

The alteration is eaſ and probable, but perhaps the poet by 
lowly babe meant the Sale lying low in death. Lotoh anſwers as 
well to towns defaced and wwafting ruin, as burly to fertile. 

2 Juonxsox. 
4 


They 
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They ſet him free, without his ranſom paid, 
In ſpight of Burgundy, and all his friends. 
See then! thou fight'ſt againſt thy countrymen, 
And join'ſt with them will be thy ſlaughter-men. 
Come, come, return; return, thou wand'ring lord ; 
Charles, and the reſt, will take thee in their arms. 
Burg. I am vanquiſhed ; * theſe haughty words of 
hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon-ſhot, 
And made me almoſt yield upon my knees. 
Forgive me, country, and ſweet countrymen ! 
And, lords, accept this hearty kind embrace: 
My forces and my power of men are yours; — 
So, farewel, Talbot; I'll no longer truſt thee. 
Pucel. Done like a Frenchman ; turn, and turn 
again! 
Dau. Welcome, brave duke! thy friendſhip makes 
| us freſh, 
Baſt. And doth beget new courage in our breaſts, 
Alen. Pucelle hath bravely play'd her part in this, 
And doth deſerve a coronet of gold. 
Dau. Now let us on, my lords, and join our 
powers: 
And ſeek how we may prejudice the foe. [¶ Exeunt. 


4 thiſe haug bty words of hers 


Have batter'd me like roaring cannon- bot,] 
How theſe lines came hither I know not; there was nothing in 
the ſpeech of Joan haughty or violent, it was all ſoft entreaty 
and mild expoſtulation. Jounsow. 

5 Done like & Frenchman ; tuin, and turn again “] This ſeems 
to be an offering of the poet to his royal miſtreſs's reſentment, 
tor Henry the Fourth's laſt great turn in religion, in the year 
1593, WARBURTON- ; | 

The inconſtancy of tke French was always the ſubject of ſatire. 
I have read a diſſertation written to prove that the index of the 
wind upon our ſteeples was made in form of a cock, to ridicule 
the French for their frequent changes. Jounson. 
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SCENE IV. 


Paris. An apartment in the palace. 


Enter King Henry, Gloſter, Vernon, Baſſet, Sc. T 
them Talbot, with ſoldiers. 


Tal. My gracious prince, and honourable peers,— 
Hearing of your arrival in this realm, 


I have a while given truce unto my wars, 
To do my duty to my ſovereign : | 
In ſign whereof, this arm—that hath reclaim'd 
Jo your obedience fifty fortreſſes, 
Twelve cities, and ſeven walled towns of ſtrength, 
Beſide five hundred priſoners of eſteem, — 
Lets fall his ſword before your highnels' feet; 
And, with ſubmiſſive loyalty of heart, 
Aſcribes the glory of his conqueſt got, 
Firſt to my God, and next unto your grace. 
K. Henry. Is this the lord Talbot, uncle Gloſter, 
That hath ſo long been reſident in France? 
Glo. Yes, if it pleaſe your majeſty, my liege. 
fe. Henry. Welcome, brave captain, and victorious 
lord! 
When I was young, (as yet I am not old) 
I do remember how my father ſaid, 
A ſtouter champion never handled ſword. 
Long fince we were reſolved of your truth, 
Your faithful ſervice, and your toil in war ; 
Yer never have you taſted our reward, 
Or been reguerdon'd © with ſo much as thanks, 
Becauſe 'till now we never ſaw your face: 


Iherefore, ſtand up; and, for theſe good deſerts, 


Or been reguerdon'd] i.e. rewardeè. The word was obſo- 


lete even in the time of Shakſpeare. Chaucer uſes it in the Bote 
of Bocibiusn. STREVENS. 
We 
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We here create you earl of Shrewſbury ; 
And in our coronation take your place. 
[ Exzunt Ring, Glo. Tal. 
Ver. Now, Sir, to you, that were fo hot at ſea, 
Diſgracing of theſe colours that | wear 
In honour of my noble lord of York. — 
Dar'ft thou maintain the former words thou ſpak'ſt ? 
Baſ. Yes, fir; as well as you dare patronage 
The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue 
Againſt my lord, the duke of Somerſet. 
Ver. Sirrab, thy lord I honour as he is. 
Baſ. Why, what is he? as good a man as Vork. 
Ver, Hark ye; not ſo: in witnels, take ye that. 
| | 2 [ Strikes him. 
Baſ. Villain, thou know'ſt, the law of arms is ſuch, 
That, who ſo draws a ſword, *tis preſent death; 
8 Or 


7 ——the/e colours that I wear] This was the badge of a ro, 
and not an officer's ſcarf. So, in Lowe's Labour's Loſt : 
And wear his ce/ozrs like a tumbler's hoop.” 
Act III. Scene the laſt. ToLLET. 
* That, who ſo draws a ſword, "tis preſent death ; ] Shakſpeare 
wrote: 


draws a ſword i'th' preſence *t's death ; 
i. e. in the court, or in the preſence chamber. WA BURTON. 

This reading cannot be right, becauſe, as Mr. Edwards ob- 
ſerred, it cannot be pronounced. It is, howerer, a good com- 
ment, as it ſhews the author's meaning. Jou xsON. 

I believe the line ſhould be written as it is in the folio . 

That, who ſo draus a ſword 
i.e, (as Dr. Warburton has obſerved) with a menace in the court, 
or in the preſence chamber. * 

Johnſon, in his collection of Eccleſſaſtical Laws, has preſerved 
the following, which was made by Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, 
693. ©* If any one fight in the king's houſe, let him forfeit all 
his eſtate, and ſet the king deem whether he ſhall live or not.” I 
am told that there are many other ancient canons to the ſame 
purpole. Grey, DTEEVENS. 

Sir William Blackſtone obſerves that, „by the ancient law 
before the Conqueſt, fighting in the king's palace, or before the 
* king's judges, was puniſhed with death. So too in the old 
Gothic conſtitution, there were many places privileged by law, 
** quibus major reverentia et ſecuritas dcbetur, ut teinpla et judicia, que 
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Or elſe this blow ſhould broach thy deareſt blood. 

But I'll unto his majeſty, and crave 

I may have liberty to venge this wrong ; 

When thou ſhalt ſee, I'll meet thee to thy coſt, 
Ver. Well, miſcreant, I'll be there as ſoon as you; 

And, after, meet you ſooner than you would. 


[ Exeunt, 


Av 8:4. 8 NI. 


Paris. A room of late. 


Enter king Henry, Gloſter, Mincbeſter, York, Suffolk, 
Somer/et, Warwick, Talbot, Exeter, and Governor ef 
Paris. 


Glo. Lord biſhop, ſet the crown upon his head. 
Win. God fave king Henry, of that name the fixth! 


_ Glo. Now, governor of Paris, take your oath,— 
That you elect no other king but him: 


Eſteem none friends, but ſuch as are his friends; 


And none your foes, but“ ſuch as ſhall pretend 
Malicious practices againſt his ſtate ; 
This ſhall ye do, fo help you righteous God ! 


« ſanta habehantur,—arces et aula regis,—denique locus quilibet 
% preſonte aut advenrante rege. And at preſent with us, y the 
Stat. 53 Hen VIII. c. 12, malicious ſtriking in the king's 
<« palace, wherein his royal perſon reſides, whereby blood is 
* drawn, is puniſhable by perpetual impriſonment and fine, at 
« the king's pleaſure; and alſo with loſs of the offender's right 
* hand, the ſolemn execution of which ſentence is preſcribed 
in the ſtatute at length.” Commentaries, Vol. IV. p. 124. BY 
the ancient common law, alſo before the Conqueſt, ſtriking in 
the ary, + court of juſtice, or drawing a ſword therein, was # 
capital felony. Eviror. | tHe 
uch as ſpall pretend] To pretend is to defign, to intend. 
JOHNSON» 


Enter 
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Enter Sir Jon Faſtalfe. 
Faft. My gracious ſovereign, as I rode from Calais, 


To haſte unto your coronation, 

A letter was deliver'd to my hands, 

Writ to your grace from the duke of Burgundy. 
Tal. Shame to the duke of Burgundy, and thee ! 

I vow'd, baſe knight, when I did meet thee next, 

To tear the garter from thy craven's leg, [ plucking it off. 

(Which I have done) becauſe unworthily 

Though waſt inſtalled in that high degree.— 

Pardon me, princely Henry, and the reſt : 

This daſtard, at the battle of Pataie *,— 

When but in all I was fix thouſand ſtrong, 

And that the French were almoſt ten to one,— 

Before we met, or that a ſtroke was given, 

Like to a truſty ſquire, did run away : 

In which aſſault we loſt twelve hundred men; 

Myſelf, and divers gentlemen beſide, 

Were there ſurpriz'd, and taken priſoners. 


I vow'd baſe knight, when I did meet thee next, 
To tear the garter from thy craver's leg, ] 
The laſt line ſhould run thus, 
From thy craven leg; thy mean, daſtardly leg. 
| | | "30-2 WHALLEY., 

* =—at the battle of Poitiers.) The battle of Poitiers was 
fought in the year 1357, the 31ſt of king Edward III. and the. 
ſcene now lies in the 7th year of the reign of king Henry VI. 
viz. 1428, This blunder may be juſtly imputed to the players 
or tranſcribers ; nor can we very well juſtify ourſelves for per- 
mitting it to continue ſo long, as it was too glaring to have 
eſcaped an attentive reader. The action, of which Shakſpeare is 
now ſpeaking, happened (according to Rane) * neere unto 
a village in Beauſſe called Pataie,” which we ſhould read, inſtead 
of Poiiers. From this battell departed without anie ſtroke 
ſtriken, Sir John Faftolfe, the fame yeere by his valiantneſſe 
elected into the order of the garter. But for doubt of miſdealing 
at this brunt, the duke of Bedford tooke from him the image of 
St, George and his garter, &c.“ Holinſhed, Vol. II. p. 601. 

NP """OTEEVENS. 


Then 
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Then judge, great lords, if I have done amiſs; 
Or whether that ſuch cowards ought to wear 
This ornament of knighthood, yea, or no. 

Glo. To ſay the truth, this fact was infamous, 
And ill beſeeming any common man; 

Much more a knight, a captain, and a leader. 

Tal. When firſt this order was ordain'd, my lords, 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth ; 
Valiant, and virtuous, full of haughty courage, 
Such as were grown to credit by the wars ; 

Not fearing death, nor ſhrinking for diſtreſs, 
But always reſolute in moſt extremes. 
He then, that is not furniſh'd in this ſort, 
Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 
- Profaning this moſt honourable order ; 
And ſhould (if I were worthy to be judge) 
Be quite degraded, like a hedge- born ſwain 
That doth preſume to boaſt of gentle blood. 
K. Henry. Stain to thy countrymen ! thou hear' 
thy doom: 
Be packing therefore, thou that waſt a knight; 
Henceforth we baniſh thee, on pain of death.— 
| [ Exit Faſtolſe. 
And now, my lord protector, view the letter 
Sent from our uncle duke of Burgundy. 
Glo. What means his grace, that he hath chang'd 
his ſtile ?. | 
No more but, plain and bluntly,—To the ling? 


Hath he forgot, he is his ſovereign ? 
Or doth this churliſh ſuperſcription 
Pretend ſome alteration in good will 4 ? 


What's here ?—1 have, upon eſpecial cauſe, —| Reads, 


aug bin courage,)] Haughty is here in its original ſenſe for 
bigh. Joungon, | 

Pr etend /ome alteration in good 4will?] Thus the eld copy- To 
pretend ſeems to be here uſed in its Latin ſenſe, i, e. to bold oui, 
to freich forward, Modern editors read portend. STEEVEXS. 


Mev'd 


| Keading, 
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Mord with compaſſion of my country's wreck, 
T.gether with the pitiful complaints 
Of ſuch as your oppreſſion feeds upon. 
Fortaken, your pernicivs faction; 4 
Ang join d with Charles, the rightful king of France, 

Y monſtrous treachery ! Can this be ſo; 

That in alliance, amity, and oaths, 

There ſhould be found ſuch falſe diſſembling guile ? 
. Henry, What! doth my uncle Burgundy revolt? 
G's. He doth, niy lord; and is become your foe. 

Ic. Henry. Is that the worſt, this letter doth contain? 
Glo. It is the worſt, and all, my lord, he writes. 
R. Henry. Why then, lord Talbot there ſhall talk 


with him; | 
And give him chaſtiſement for this abuſe :— 
My lord, how fay you? are you not content? 
Tal. Content, my liege? Ves; but that I am pre- 
vented; | wy. | 
I ſhould have begg'd I might have been employ'd. 
K. Henry. Then gather ſtrength, and march unto 
him ſtraight : 
Let him perceive, how ill we brook his treaſon ; 
And what offence it is, to flout his friends. 
Tal. I go, my lord; in heart defiring till, 
You may behold confuſion of your foes. [Exit Tal. 


Enter Vernon, and Baſſet, 
Ver. Grant nie the combat, gracious ſovereign ! 
Baſ. And me, my lord, gtant me the combat too! 
York, This is my ſervant; Hear him, noble prince! 
Som. And this is mine; Sweet Henry, favour him! 
R. Henry. Be patient, lords, and give them leave to 
ſpeak.— | 4 
Say, geritlemen, What makes you thus exclaim ? 
und wherefore crave you combat? or with whom? 
Fer. With him, my lord; for he hath done me 
wrong. | e 


Vol. VI. | 8 Baſe 
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Baſ. And I with him; for he hath done me wrong, 
K. Henry. What is that wrong whereof you both 
a complain? 
Firſt let me know, and then I'll anfwer you. 
Ba/. Croſſing the ſea from England into France, 
This fellow here, with envious carping tongue, 
Upbraided me about the roſe I wear ; 
Saying—the ſanguine colour of the leaves 
Did repreſent my maſter's bluſhing cheeks, 
When ſtubbornly he did repugn the truth 5, 
About a certain queſtion in the law, 
Argu'd betwixt the duke of York and him; 
With other vile and ignominious terms: 
In confutation of which rude reproach, 
And in defence of my lord's worthineſs, 
I crave the benefit of law of arms. 
Ver. And that is my petition, noble lord: 
For though he ſeem, with forged quaint eonceit, 
Jo ſet a gloſs upon his bold intent, 
Yet know, my lord, 1 was provok'd by him; 
And he firſt took exceptions, at this badge, 
Pronouncing—that the paleneſs of this flower 
Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. 
York. Will not this malice, Somerſet, be left! 


Som. Your private grudge, my lord of York, will 
out, 


Though ne'er. ſo cunningly you ſmother it. 


K. Henry. Good Lord] what madneſs rules in brain- 
fick men; 


When, for ſo ſlight and frivolous a cauſe, 

Such factious emulations ſhall ariſe !— 

Good couſins both, of York and Somerſet, 
Quiet yourſelves, I pray; and be at peace. 
York. Let this diſſention firſt be try'd by fight, 

And then your highneſs ſhall command a peace. 


ia repugn the t utb,] To repugn is to reſiſt. Th: 
word is uſed by Chaucer. STEEVENS. 


Som 
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dom. The quarrel toucheth none but us alone; 
Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. 

York, There is my pledge; accept it, Somerſet, 

Yer. Nay, let it reſt where it began at firſt, 

Baſ. Confirm it fo, mine honourable lord, 

Glo. Confirm it ſo? Confounded be your ftrife ! 
And periſh ye, with your audacious prate ! 
Preſumptuous vaſſals! are you not aſham'd, 

With this immodeſt clamorous outrage 

To trouble and diſturb the king and us ?— 

And you, my lords,—methinks, you do not well, 
To bear with their perverſe objections ; 

Much leſs, to take occaſion from their mouths 

To raiſe a niutiny betwixt yourſelves ; 

Let me perſuade you take a better courſe. 

Exe. It * his highneſs; - Good my lords, be 

riends. | 

K. Henry. Come hither, you that would be com- 

batants : 

Henceforth, I charge you as you love our favour, 
Quite to forget this quarrel, and the cauſe, — 

And you, my lords, —rermember where we are; 

In France, amongſt a fickle wavering nation : 

If they perceive diſſention in our looks, 

And that within ourſelves we diſagree, 
How will their grudging ſtomachs be provok'd 

To wilful diſobedience, and rebel? 

Befide, What infamy will there ariſe, 
When foreign princes ſhall be certify'd, 

That, for a toy, a thing of no regard, 

King Henry's peers, and chief nobility, 

Deftroy'd themſelves, and loſt the realm of France? 
{), think upon the conqueſt of my father, 

My tender years; and let us not forego | 
That for a trifle, which was bought with blood | 
Let me be umpire in this doubtful ſtrife, 
| fee no reaſon, if I wear this roſe, 

[Putting on @ red roſe. 

8 2 Thar 
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That any one ſhould therefore be ſuſpicious 

I more incline to Somerſet, than Vork: 

Both are my kinſmen, and I love them both: 

As well they may upbraid me with my crown, 

Becauſe, forſooth, the king of Scots is crown'd, 

But your diſcretions better can perſuade, 

Than I am able to inſtruct or teach: 

And therefore, as we hither came in peace, 

So let us ſtill continue peace and love.— 

Couſin of Vork, we inſtitute your grace 

To be our regent in theſe parts of France ;— 

' And good my lord of Somerſet, unite 

Your troops of horſemen with his bands of foot ;— 

And, like true ſubjects, ſons of your progenitors, 

Go cheerfully together, and digeſt 

Your angry choler on your enemies. 

Ourſelf, my lord protector, and the reſt, 

After ſome reſpite, will return to Calais; 

From thence to England; where I hope ere long 
To be preſented, by your victories, 

With Charles, Alengon, and that traiterous rout, 

[ Flouriſh, Exeunt, 


Manent York, Warwick, Exeter, and Vernon. 


War. My lord of York, I promiſe you, the king 
Prettily, methought, did play the orator. 

York. And ſo he did; but yet | like it not, 
In that he wears the badge of Somerſet. 

War. Tuſh! that was but his fancy; blame him not; 
I dare preſume, ſweet prince, he thought no harm. 
Tork. And, if I wiſt, he did, But let it reſt; 


Other affairs muſt now be managed. [ Exeunt, 
Manet 


s In the former editions, 

And if I wilh be 44d ——] By the pointing reform'd, and a 
ſingle letter expung'd, I have reſtor'd the text to its purity. And. 
abi, be did Varwick had ſaid, the king meant no harm in 

wearing 
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Manet Exeter. 
Ext. Well didſt thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy 
Yes.” 
For, had the paſſions of thy heart burſt out, 
fear, we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there 
More rancorous ſpight, more furious raging broils, 
Than yet can be imagin'd or ſuppos d. 
But howſoe'er, no fimple man that ices 
This jarring diſcord of nobility, 
This ſhould'ring of each other in the court, 
This factious bandying of their favourites, 
But that he doth preſage ſome ill event, 
'Tis much, when icepters are in children's hands; 
But more, when envy breeds unkind diviſion ; 
There comes the ruin, there begins confuſion. | Exit, 


wearing Somerſet's roſe : York teſtily replies, ** Nay, if I know 
any thing, he did think harm.” TrEogaLD. 

This is followed by the ſucceeding editors, and is indeed plau- 
ſible enough; but perhaps this ſpeech may become ſuffictently in- 
telligible without any change, only ſuppoling it broken. 

And —1 1 0 — te did. 
or, perhaps : | 
And if he did, I wiſh—— JonNns0N. 5 

I read, i w;/7, The pret, of the old obſolete verb I wis, which 

is uſed by Shakſpeare in The Merchant of Venice: 2; | 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
„ Silver'd o'er, and ſo was this.” STEEyYENS. 

York ſays, he js not pleaſed that the King ſhould prefer the 
red rote, the badge of Somerſet, his enemy; Warwick deſires 
him not to be oftended at it, as he dares tay the king mean! no 
barm. To which York, yet unſatisfied, haſtily adds, in a menacing 
tone, ——{f 1 thought he did; —but he intantly checks his threat 
with, let it ret, It is an example of a rhetorical figure, which 
our author has elſewhere uſed. Thus in Coriolanus : 

An 'twere to give again—But *tis no matter,” 
80 alſo Virgil: | 
Quos ego—ſed motos præſtat componere fluctus.“ | 

The Author of the'Rewi/al underſtood this paſſage in the ſame 

manner. REMARKS, 


8 3 SCENE 
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» 8 C E N E II. 
Before the walls of Bourdeaux. 
Enter Talbot, with trumpets and drum, 


Tal. Go to the gates of Bourdeaux, trumpeter, 
Summon their general unto the wall, [ Sounds, 


Enter General aloft. 


Engliſh John Talbot, captains, 'calls you forth, 
Servant in arms to Harry king of England ; 
And thus he would, Open your city gates, 
Be humbled to us; call my ſovereign yours, 
And do him homage as obedient ſubjects, 

And I'll withdraw me and my bloody power: 
But, if you frown upon this proffer'd peace, 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, quartering ſteel, and climbing fire; 
Who, in a moment, even with the earth 

Shall lay your ſtately and eir-braving towers, 

If you forſake * the offer of their love. 

Gen. Thou ominous and fearful owl of death, 
Our nation's terror, and their bloody ſcourge ! 
The period of thy tyranny approacheth. 

On us thou canſt not enter, but by death : 

For, I proteſt, we are well fortify'd, 

And ſtrong enough to iſſue out and fight: 

If thou retire, the Dauphin, well appointed, 
Stands with the ſnares of war to tangle thee : 
On either hand thee there are ſquadrons pitch'd, 
To wall thee from the liberty of flight ; 


7 Be humbled to us.) The firſt folio reads: 
Be humble to us. MA tos. 


their love.] The old editions read : ——the offer of their 
love. Sir T. Hanmer altered it to aur. Jokvsox. 4 ; 
| | . 
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And no way canſt thou turn thee for redreſs, 

But death doth front thee with apparent ſpoil, 
And pale deſtruction meets thee in the face. 

Ten thouſand French have ta'en the ſacrament, 
To tive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no chriſtian toul but Engliſh Talbot, 

Lo! there thou ſtand'ſt, a breathing valiant man, 
Of an invincible unconquer'd ſpirit; 

This is the lateſt glory of thy praiſe, 

That I, thy enemy, due thee withal 

For ere the glaſs, that now begins to run, 
Finiſh the proceſs of his ſandy hour, 

Theſe eyes, that ſee thee now well coloured, 
Shall ſee thee wither'd, bloody, pale, and dead. 


: { Drum afar off. 
Hark! hark! the Dauphin's drum, a warning bell, 


Sings heavy muſic to thy timorous ſoul ; 
And mine ſhall ring thy dire departure out. 
[ Exit from the walls, 


Jo rive their dangerous artillery] I do not underſtand the 
phraſe to rive artillery, perhaps it might be to drive; we lay ro 
dr:ve a blow, and to drive at a man, When we mean to expreſs 
furious aſſault, Jon nsov. | 3 

To rive ſeems to be uſed with ſome deviation from its common 
meaning in Antony and Cleopatra, act iv. ſc. ii: 

The foul and body rive not more at parting.“ 
| STEE VERS. 

Rive their artillery ſeems to mean charge their artillery ſo much 
az to endanger their burſting. So, in 7roilus and Creffida, Ajax 
dids the trumpeter blow ſo loud, as to crack his lungs and lie 
luis brazen pipe. ToLLET. 

de thee withal;] To due is to engue, to dect, to grace, 
0 | Jou xsov. 
The old copy reads, —dew hee withal ; and perhaps rightly. The 
de of praije is an expreſſion I have met with in other poets; - 
Shakſpeare uſes the ſame yerb in Macberb: oo 
Jo dau the ſovereign flow'r, and drown the weeds,” 
Again, in the ſecond part of King Henry VI: 
" give me thy hand, | 
* That I may dew It with my mournful tears,” | 
| ' STEEVENS, 


84 Tal. 
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Tal. He fables not, I hear the enemy; 
Out, ſome light horſemen, and peruſe their wings.— 
O, negligent and heedleſs diſcipline! 

How arę we park'd, and bounded in a pale; 

A little herd of England's timorous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs! 

If we be Engliſh deer, be then in blood: 

Not raſcal- like, to fall down with a pinch; 

But rather moody-mad, and deſperate ſtags, 

Turn on the bloody hounds 5 with heads of ſteel, 
And make the cowards ſtand aloof at bay: 

Sell every man his life as dear as mine. 

And they ſhall find dear deer of * us, my friends,. — 
God, and faint George! Talbot, and England's right! 
Proſper our colours in this dangerous fight! Len. 


SCENE III. 


Another part of Fama 


Enter a Meſſenger, meeting York, who enters with 2 
trumpet, and many foldiers, 


York, Are not the ſpeedy ſcouts return'd again, 
That dogg'd the mighty army of the Dauphin? 


— He fables nos. — This expreſſion Milton has borrowed 
in his Maſque at Ladies Calle: 


„She fab es not, I feel that T do fear.“ 
| Jt occurs again in the Pinner of Wakefie'd, 159g : | 
6 good father fable not with him.” STEEVENS, 
3 Ee then int blood 5] Be 1 in high ſpirits, be of true mettle. 


JoansoN, 


4 Net raſcal-like,—] A raſcal deer is the term of chaſe for lean 
poor deer. JorNson. 


ab heads of fleel,} Continuin the image of the dier, he 
fuppora the lances to be their horns. 1 8 e | 


dear deer of xs,] The lame quibble occurs in King 
Hen: y IV. Part I: 


Death hath not ſtruck ſo fat a deer to-day, 
Though many a dia rer, ke. STEEVENSe 


5 , 


— 
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Mfſ. They are return'd, my lord; and give it out, 
That he is march d to Bourdeaux with his power, | 
To fight with Talbot: As he march'd along, 

By your eſpials were diſcovered 

wo mightier troops than that the Dauphin led; 

Which join'd with him, and made their march for 
Bourdeaux, 

Tork. A plague upon that villain Somerſet; 
That thus delays my promiſed ſupply 
Of horſemen, that were levied for this ſiege! 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid; 

And I ant lowted by a traitor villain, 
And cannot help the noble chevalier: 
God comfort him in this neceſſity! 

It he miſcarry, farewell wars in France. 


Enter Sir Milliam Lucy. 
Lucy. Thou princely leader of our Engliſh ſtrength, 


Never ſo needful on the earth of France, 

Spur to the reſcue of the noble Talbot; 

Who now 15 girdled with a waiſt of iron, 

And hemm'd about witl: grim deftruction * 

To Bourdeaux, warlike duke ! to Bourdeaux, York! 

Life, farewel Talbot, France, and England's honour. 
York, O God! that Somerſet—who in proud heart 

Doth ſtop my cornets——were in Talbot's place! 

So ſhould we fave a valiant gentleman, 

By forfeiting a traitor, and a coward. 


? And am 1 larvted. ] To ket my ſignify ta depreſs, to lower, 
to di/honour ; but 1 da not remember it fo uied. We may read, 
And I am flouted. I am mocked, and treated with contempt. 

7; Jonnson. 

To lout, in Chaucer, ſignifies to ſubmit. To ſubmit is to let dun. 
So, Dryden: | | | 

++ Sometimes the hill /ub-its itſelf a while 
* In ſmall deſcents, &c.” STEFvENS. 

A loro is a country fellow, a clown, He means that Somerſet 

treats hun like a hind, REMa RK. | 
Mad 
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Mad ire, and wrathful fury, makes me weep, 
That thus we die, while renulſs traitors ſleep, 

Lucy. O, ſend ſome ſuccour to the diſtreſs'd lord 

York, He dies, we loſe; I break my warlike word: 
We mourn, France ſmiles; we loſe, they daily pet ; 
All long of this vile traitor Somerſet, 

Lucy. Then, God take mercy on brave Talbot's ſoul! 
And on his ſon young John; whom, two hours fince, 
I met in travel towards his warlike father! 

This ſeven years did not Talbot fee his ſon ; 
And now they meet where both their lives are done. 

York, Alas! what joy ſhall noble Talbot have, 
To bid his young ſon welcome to his grave ? 
Away! vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 

That ſunder'd friends greet in the hour of death. 
Lucy, farewel ; no more my fortune can, 

But curſe the cauſe I cannot aid the man — 
Maine, Bloys, Poitiers, and Tours, are won away, 
Long all of Somerſet, and his delay. 

Lucy. Thus, while * the vulture of ſedition 
Feeds in the boſom of ſuch great commanders, 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loſs 
The conqueſt of our ſcarce-cold conqueror, 

That ever-living man of memory, 
Henry the fifth :—Whiles they each other croſs, 
Lives, honours, lands, and all, hurry to loſs, [ Exit, 


SCENE IV. 


Another part of France. 


Enter Somerſet, with his army, 


Som. It is too late; I cannot ſend them now: 
This expedition was by York, and Talbot, 
Teo rathly plotted ; all our general force 


* the vulture) Alluding to the tale of Prometheus. 
OHN SON. 


Might 


light with a ſally of the very town 
Be buckled with: the over-daring Talbot 
Hath ſullied all his gloſs of former honour © 
By this unheedful, deſperate, wild adventure: 
York ſet him on to fight, and die in ſhame, 
That, Talbot dead, great York might bear the 
name. 
Capt. Here is ſir William Lucy, who with me 
St from our o' er-match'd forces forth for aid. 


Enter Sir Milliam Lucy. 


Sam. A fir William? whither were you 
ent? | 
Lucy. Whither, my lord ? from bought and fold 
lord Talbot; 
Who, ? ring'd about with bold adverſity, 
Cries out for noble York and Somerſet, 
To beat affailing death from his weak legions, 
And whiles the honourable captain there 
Drops blaody ſweat from his war-wearied limbs, 
And, in advantage ling'ring, looks for reſcue, 
You, his falſe hopes, the truſt of England's honour, 
Keep off aloof with * worthleſs emulation. 
The levied ſuccours that ſhould lend him aid, 
Let not your private diſcord keep away 
While he, renowned noble gentleman, 
Yields up his life unto a world of odds : 
Orleans the Baſtard, Charles, and Burgundy, 
Alengon, Reignier compaſs him about, 
And Talbot periſheth by your default. 


Som. York ſet him on, York ſhould have ſent him 


aid. 


9 —ring'd about] Environed, encircled. Jonxsov. 


ia advantage ling ring,. —] Protracting his reſiſtance by the 


advantage of a firong poſt, Jou xSsOox. 


2 —avorthiehs emnlation.] In this line æmalatian ſignifies merely 


rezalry, not ſtruggle for ſuperior excellence, JOHNSON. 
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Lucy. And York as faſt upon your grace ex. 


| claims; | 4 
Swearing, that you withhold his levied hoſt, 
Collected for this expedition. 
Som. York lies; he might have ſent and had the 
horſe : 
I owe him little duty, and leſs love; 
And take foul ſcorn, to fawn on him by ſending, 
Lucy. The fraud of England, not 'the force of 
France, 
Hath now entrapt the noble-minded Talbot: 
Never to England ſhall he bear his life; 
But dies, betray'd to fortune by your ftrife, 
Som. Come, go; I will diſpatch the horſemen 
ſtraight : 
Within fix hours they will be at his aid, | 
Lucy, Too late comes reſcue; he is ta'en, or ſlain: 
For fly he could not, if he would have fled ; 
And fly would Talbot never, though he might. 
Som. If he be dead, brave Talbot then adieu? 
Lacy. His fame lives in the world, his ſhame in 


vou. [ Exeunt, 
SCENE V. 
A field of battle near Bourdeaux, 
Enter Talbot, and his ſon. 
Tal. O young John Talbot! I did ſend for thee, 


To tutor thee in ſtratagems of war; 

That Talbot's name might be in thee reviv'd, 
When ſapleſs age, and weak unable limbs, 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 
But, —O malignant and ill-boding ſtars !— 
Now art thou come unto 3 a feaſt of death, 


3 —e feaft of drath,] To a field where death will be feafted with 
flaughter. JonNsox. 


A ter 
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A terrible and unavoided danger: 

Therefore, dear boy, mount on my ſwifteſt horſe; 

And I'll direct thee how thou ſhalt eſcape 

By ſudden flight: come, dally not, begone. 

hn. Is my name Talbot? and am | your ſon 2 

And ſhall I fly? O! if you love my mother, 

Diſhonour not her honourable name, 

To make a baſtard, and a ſlave of me: 

The world will ſay—He is not Talbot's blood, 

That baſely fled, when * noble Talbot ſtood. 

Tal. Fly, to revenge my death, if I be ſlain, 

John. He, that flies ſo, will neer return again. 
Tal. If we both ſtay, we both are ſure to die. 
John. Then, let me ſtay ; and, father, do you fly: 

Your loſs is great, ſo your regard ſhould be; 

My worth unknown, no loſs is known in me. 

Upon my death the French can little boalt ; 

In yours they will, 1n you all hopes are loſt. 

Flight cannot ſtain the honour you have won; 

But mine it will, that no exploit have done: 

You fled for vantage, every one will ſwear; 

But, if I bow, they'll ſay—it was for fear. 

There 1s no hope that ever I will ſtay, 

If, the firſt hour, I ſhrink, and run away. 

Here, on my knee, I beg mortality, 

Rather than life preſerv'd with infamy. | 
Tal. Shall all thy mother's hopes lie in one tomb ? 
John, Ay, rather than I'll ſhame my mother's 

womb. 
Tal, Upon my bleſſing I command thee go. 
John. To fight I will, but not to fly the toe. 


* noble Talbot flond.] For what reaſon this ſcene is written in 
thyme I cannot gueſs. If Shakſpeare had not in other plays 
mingled his rhymes and blank verſes in the ſame manner, I Mood 
have ſuſpected that this dialogue had been a part of ſome other 
ER which was never finiſhed, and that being loath to throw 

is labour away, he inſerted it here. Jon Ns0oN. | 

Deu regard] Your care of your own ſafety, Jou xsox. 


Tal, 
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Tal. Part of thy father may be ſav'd in thee. 
Jobn. No part of him, but will be ſhame in me, 
Tal. Thou never hadſt renown, nor canſt not 

loſe it. | 
John. Yes, your renowned name; Shall flight | 

abuſe it? 
Tal. Thy father's charge ſhall clear thee from that 

ſtain; | : 
John. You cannot witneſs for me, being lain. 

If death be ſo apparent, then both fly. 

Tal. And leave my followers here, to fight, and 
die? 

My age was never tainted with ſuch ſhame. 
John. And ſhall my youth be guilty of ſuch blame? 

No more can T be ſever'd from your fide, 

Than can yourſelf yourſelf in twain divide: 

Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I; 

For live I will not, if my father die. | 
Tal. Then here I take my leave of thee, fair ſon, 

Born to eclipſe thy life this afternoon. 

Come, fide by fide together live and die; 

And ſoul with ſoul from France to -heaven-fly. 

|  [Exeun, 


SCENE VI. 


Alarum: excurſions, wherein Talbot's ſon is hemm'd aboul, 
and Talbot reſcues hint, 


Tal. Saint George, and victory! fight, ſoldiers, 
fight: 
The 1 4 with Talbot broke his word, 
And leit us to the rage of France's ſword. 
Where is John Talbot? - pauſe and take thy breath; 
J gave thee lite and reſcu'd thee from death. 
Jobn. O twice my father! twice am I thy ſon: 
The life, thou gav'ſt me firſt, was loſt and done; 
Till with thy warlike word, deſpight of fate, 
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To my determin'd time thou gav'ſt new date, 

Tal. When from the Dauphin's creſt thy ſword 

ſtruck fire, 

t warm'd thy father's heart with proud deſire 

Of bold-fac'd victory. Then leaden age, 

Quicken'd with youthful ſpleen, and warlike rage, 

Beat down Alengon, Orleans, Burgundy, 

And from the pride of Gallia reſcu'd thee. 

The ireful baſtard Orleans—that drew blood 

From thee, my boy; and had the maidenhood 

Of thy firſt fight -I ſoon encountered; | 

And, interchanging blows, I quickly ſhed 

Some of his baſtard blood; and, in diſgrace, 

Beſpoke him thus: Contaminated baſe, 

And miſ-begotten biosd I ſpill of thine, 

Mean and right poor ; for that pure blood of mine, 

Which thou didit force from Talbot, my brave boy: 

Here, purpoſing the Baſtard to deſtroy, 

Came in ſtrong reſcue, Speak, thy father's care; 

Art not thou weary, John? How doſt thou fare? 

Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fly, 

Now thou art ſeal'd the ſon of chivalry ? 

Fly, to revenge my death, when I am dead ; 

The help of one ſtands me in little ſtead, 

Oh, too much folly is it, well I wot, 

To hazard all our lives in one ſmall boat. 

It I ro-day die not with Frenchmen's rage, 

To-morrow I ſhall die with mickle age: 

By me they nothing gain, an if I ſtay, 

'Tis but the ſhortning of my life one day : 

In thee thy mother dies, our houſhold's name, 

My death's revenge, thy youth, and England's fame: 

All thefe, and more, we hazard by thy ſtay; 

All theſe are ſav'd, if thou wilt fly away. 

Jobn. The ſword of Orleans hath not made me 
ſmart, | 

Theſe words of yours draw life. blood from my 


heart: | 
i Oh 
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* Oh what advantage, bought with ſuch a ſhame, 
To fave a paltry life, and ſlay bright fame! 
Before young Talbot from old Talbot fly, 

The coward horſe, that bears me, fall and die! 

? And like me to the peaſant boys of France; 
To be ſhame's ſcorn, and ſubject of miſchance ! 
Surely, by all the glory you have won, 

An if I fly, I am not Talbot's ſon : 


Then talk no more of flight, it is no boot; 


If fon to Talbot, die at I albot's foot, | 
Tal. Then follow thou thy deſperate fire of Crete; 

Thou Icarus; thy life to me is ſweet: 

If thou wilt fight, fight by thy father's fide ; _ 

And, commendable prov'd, let's die in pride. [ Exeunt; 


SCENE VII. 
Alarum: excurſions. Enter old Talbot, led by the 


French. 
Tal. Where is my other life > = mine own is 
gone ;— | | 


6 On that advantage, borght with ſuch a ſhame, 
| To fave à paltry life, and /lay bright fame ] 
This paſſage ſeems to lie obſcure and disjointed. Neither the 
grammar is to be juſtified ; nor is the ſentiment better. I have 
ventui'd at a flight alteration, which departs ſo little from the 
reading which has obtain'd, but 10 much raiſes the ſenſe, as wel! 
as takes away the obſcurity, that I am willing to think it reſtores 
the author's meaning: | 
Out on that vantage. THEOBAL D« We 

Sir T. Hanmer reads, O what advantage, which I have fol: 
lowed, though Mr. Theobald's conjefture may be well enough 
admitted. JokNsO&N. 
7 And like me to the peaſant boys of France;] To like one to the 
peaſants is, to compare, to level by compariſon; the line is therefore 
intelligible enough by itſelf, but in this ſenſe it wants connection. 
Sir T. Hanmer reads, And leave me, which makes a clear fſenic 
and juſt conſequence. But as change is not to be allowed with- 
out nieceſſity, 1 have ſuffered /ite to ſtand, becauſe 1 ſuppoſe the 
author meant the fame as mate lite, or reduce to @ level with. 

- founsoN: , 


©, where's 


* 
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O, where's young Talbot? where is valiant John ?— 
* Triumphant death, ſmear'd with captivity ! 
Young Talbot's valour makes me ſmile at thee :— 
When he perceiv'd me ſhrink, and on my knee, 
His bloody ſword he brandiſh'd over me, 

And, like a hungry lion, did commence 

Rough deeds of rage, and ſtern impatience ; 

But when my angry guardant ſtood alone, 

Y Tend'ring my ruin, and affail'd of none, 
Dizzy-ey'd fury, and great rage of heart, 

Suddenly made him from my ſide to ſtart 

Into the cluſt'ring battle of the French: 

And in that ſea of blood my boy did drench 

His over mounting ſpirit; and there dy'd 

My Icarus, my bloſſom, in his pride. 


Enter John Talbot, borne, 


Serv. O my dear lord! lo, where your ſon is 
borne! | 
Tal. * Thou antic death, which laugh'ſt us here to 
ſcorn, 
Anon, from thy inſulting tyranny, 
Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, 
Two Talbots, * winged through the lither ſky, 
In 


* Triumphant death, ſmear'd with captivity !] That is, death 
ſtained and diſhonoured with captivity. Jou xsOx. 

5 Tend'ring my ruin, —) Watching me with tenderneſs in my 
fall, Joux. 

I would rather read. Tending my ruin, &a. TYRWHITT. 

I adhere to the old reading, So, in Hamkr, Polonius ſays to 
Ophelia : | 

Tender yourſelf more dearly.” STEEVENS, 
Again, in K. Henry VI. p. ii: | 
I tender ſo the ſafety of my liege.“ Marove. 

" Thou antic death, — ] The el, or antic of the play, made 
ſport by mocking the graver perſonages. Jon xvsOx. 

* —vinged through the lither ,] Lither is flexible or yielding. 
In much the fame ſenſe Milton ſays ; 
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In thy deſpight, ſhall *(cape mortality. — 

O thou whole wounds become hard-tavour'd death, 

Speak to thy father, cre thou yield thy breath : 

Brave death by ſpeaking, whether he will, or no; 

Imagine him a Frenchman, and thy foe, — 

Poor boy! he ſmiles, methinks; as who ſhould 
fay— | 

Had death 1 £79 French, then death had died to. 
day. 

Come, come, and lay him in his father's arms: 

My ſpirit can no longer bear theſe harms, 

Soldiers adieu! I have what I would have, 


Now my old arms are young John Talbot's grave. 
| [ Dies, 


He with broad fails 
«© Winnow'd the buxom air.“ 
That is, the obſequious air. Jou xsOo. 
Lither is the comparative of the adjective lith. 
So, in Lylly's Engymian, 1591: | 
2 to breed numbneſs or liberneſi.“ 
Litherneſs is limberneſ, or yielding <veatneſs. 
Again, in Look about You, 1600: 
„I'll bring his {ther legs in better frame.“ 
Milton might have borrow'd the expreſſion from Spenſer, or 
Gower, who uſes it in the Prologue to his Coo Amantis: 
©, That unto him whiche the head is, | 
« The membres bzuxo7 ſhall bowe,”? 

In the old ſervice of matrimony, the wife was enjoined to be 
Buxom both at bed and board. Hun therefore anciently ſig- 
nified obedient or yielding. Stubbs, in his Anatomie of Ae, 
1595, ufes the word in the ſame ſenſe: are ſo buxoms 10 
their ſhameleſs defires, &c.* STetveNs, 


ACT 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 
Continues near Bourdeaux. 


Enter Charles, Alengon, Burgundy, Baſtard and Joan 
la Pucelle; 


Char. Had York and Somerſet brought reſcue in, 
We ſhould have found a bloody day of this. 

Baſt. How _ young * whelp of Talbot's, raging- 

wood, 

Did fleſh his puny ſword * in Frenchmen's blood! 

Pucel, Once I encounter'd him, and thus J ſaid, 
Thou maiden youth, be vanquiſh'd by a maid : 
But—with a proud, an high ſcotn— 
He anſwer'd thus; Young Talbot was not born 


Tobe the pillage * of a giglot wench: 
So, ruſhing in the bowels of the French, 
He left me proudly, as unworthy fight. 


3 u- of Talbot"s, raging brood, ] Thus the modern edi. 
tions. I have reſtored the old reading. Raging-wood ſignifies 
raging mad. See Vol I. 169, III. 48; | 

iu Frenchmen's Blond !] The return of rhyme where young 
Talbot is again mentioned, and in no other place, ſtrengthens 
the ſuſpicion that theſe verſes were originally part of ſome other 
work, and were copied here only to ſave the trouble of compoſing. 
new. JOHNSON, | 

5 —of giglot weneh.] Giglet is a wanton, or a flrumpet. 

JonNsox. 

The word is uſed by Gaſcoigne and other authors, though 
now quite obſolete. 
do, in the play of Orlando Furicſo, 1509 : 

© Whoſe choice is like that Greekiſh gig/or*s love, 
© That left her lord, prince Menelaus.“ See Vol. II. 
159, STEEVENS« | 

II the bowels of the Prercb,] So, in the firſt part of Je- 
ronimo, 160g : 23 
Meet, Don Andrea ! yes, in the, batt n bowels,” 

| STEGVE:NS. 


T 2 Bur. 
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Bur. Doubtleſs, he would have made a noble 
knight: | 
See, where he lies inherſed in the arms 
Of the moſt bloody nurſer of his harms. 
Baſt, Hew them to pieces, hack their bones aſun. 
der; 
Whoſe life was England's glory, Gallia's wonder, 
Char. Oh, no; forbear: for that which we haye 
fled | 
During the life, let us not wrong it dead, 


Enter Sir William Lucy. 


Lucy. Herald, conduct me to the Dauphin's tent; 
to know 
Who hath obtain'd the glory of-the day. 
Char. On what ſubmiſſive meſlage art thou ſent ? 
Lucy. Submiſſion, Dauphin? 'tis a meer French 
word; | 
We Engliſh warriors wot not what it means. 
I come to know what priſoners thou haſt ta'en, 
And to ſurvey the bodies of the dead. 85 
Char, For priſoners aſk'ſt thou? hell our priſon is. 
But tell me whom thou ſeek'ſt. 
Lucy. Where is the great Alcides of the field, 
Valiant lord Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury ? 
Created, for his rare ſucceſs in arms, 
Great earl of Waſhford, Waterford, and Valence; 
Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, 
Lord Strange of Blackmere, lord Verdun of Alton, 
Lord I” of Wingfield, lord Furnival of Shet- 
| eld, 
The thrice victorious lord of Faleonbridge; 


Conduct me to the Dauphin's tent, to know 
I ho bath obtain'g= ] 
Lucy's meflage implied that he knew who had obtained the vie- 
tory : thcretore fir T. Hanmer reads: | ; 
Herald, candutt me to the Daupbin's tent. Jokxsox. 


Knight 
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Knight of the noble order of faint George, 
Worthy ſaint Michael, and the golden fleece ; 
Great mareſhal to Henry the fixth, 
Of all his wars within the realm of France ? 

Pucel, Here is a filly ſtately ſtile, indeed! 
The Turk *, that two and fifty kingdoms hath, 
Writes not ſo tedious a ſtile as this. 
Him that thou magnify'ſt with all theſe titles, 
Stinking, and fly-blown, lies here at our feet. 

Lucy. Is Talbot flain; the Frenchmen's only 

ſcourge, 

Your kingdom's terror and black Nemeſis ? 
Oh, were mine eye-balls into bullets turn'd, 6 
That 1, in rage, might ſhoot them at your faces! 
Oh, that I could but call theſe dead to life ! 
lt were enough to fright the realm of France: 
Were but his picture left among you here, 
It would amaze the proudeſt of you all. 
Give me their bodies; that I may bear them hence, 
And give them burial as beſeems their worth. 

Pucel. IJ think, this upſtart is old Talbot's ghoſt, 
He ſpeaks with ſuch a proud commanding ſpirit. 
For God's fake, let him have em; to keep them 

here, 

They would but ſtink, and putrify the air. 

Cbar. Go, take their bodies hence. 

Lucy, I'Il bear | 
Them henee: but from their aſhes ſhall be rear'd 
A phoenix, that ſhall make all France afear'd. 

Char. So we be rid of them, do with him what thou 

wilt. 
And now to Paris, in this conquering vein ; 
All will be ours, now bloody Talbot's ſlain. [ Exeunt. 


* The Turk, &c.] Alluding probably to the oſtentatious letter 
of Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, to the emperor Ferdinand, 1562; 
in which all the Grand Signior's titles are enumerated. See 
Knolles's Hift, of the Turks, 5th edit. p. 589. GREY. 
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SCENE II. 
England, 
Enter Ring Henry, Gloſter, and Exeter, 


K. Henry. Have you perus'd the letters from the 
Y0pe, | 
The eue, and the earl of Armagnac? 

Glo. J have, my lord; and their intent is this. 
They humbly ſue unto your excellence, | 
To have a gadly peace concluded of, 

Between the realms of England and of France, 

R. Henry. How doth your grace affect their mo- 

tion? 

Glo. Well, my good lord; and as the only means 
To ſtop effuſion of our Chriſtian blood, ho 
And ſtabliſh quietneſs on every fide. 

KR, Henry. Ay. marry, uncle; for I always thought, 
It was both impious and unnatural, 

That ſuch immanity ? and bloody ftrife 
Should reign among profeſſors of one faith. 

Glo. Befide, my lord, — the ſooner to effect, 
And ſurer bind, this knot of amity.— 

The earl of Armagnac—near knit to Charles, 

A man of great authority in France, — 

Proffers his only daughter to your grace 

In marriage, with a large and ſumptuous dowry, 
K. Henry. Marriage? uncle, alas! my years arc 

young; 

And fitter is my ſtudy and my books, 

Than wanton dalliance with a paramour. 

Yet, call the ambaſſadors; and, as you pleaſe, 

So let them have their anſwers every one: 


5 —immanty] i. e. barbarity, ſavageneſs. raven | 
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| ſhall be well content with any choice, 
ends to God's glory, and my couritry's weal. 


Ez er a Legate, and two ambaſſadors, with Wincheſter 
as cardinal, 


Exe. * What! is my lord of Wincheſter inſtall'd, 
And call'd unto a cardinal's degree 
Then, I perceive, that will be verify'd, 
Henry the fifth did ſometime propheſy,— 
once he come 10 be a cardinal, 
fell make his cap co-equal chith the crown, 

X. Henry. My lords ambaſſadors, your ſeveral ſuits 
Have been confider'd and debated on, 
Your purpole is both good and reaſonable: 
And, therefore, are we certainly reſolv'd 
To draw conditions of a friendly peace; 
Which, by my lord of Wincheſter, we mean 
Shall be tranſported preſently to France. 

Glo, And for the proffer of my lord your maſter, — 
{ have inform'd his highnets to at large, 
As—liking of the lady's virtuous gifts, 
Her beauty, and the value of her dower,— 
1e doth intend ſhe ſhall be England's queen, 

K. Henry. In argument and proof of which con- 

tract. | | 
Bear her this jewel, pledge of my affection.— 
And fo, my lord protector, fee them guarded, 
And ſafely brought to Dover; where, inſhipp'd, 
Commit them to the fortune of the ſea. 
[xeunt ing, and train. 


Mat! is my lord of Winch;ſter inſtall a, 
And call d unto a cardiual's degree !j ) Fl 
This (as Mr. Edwards has obſerved in his MS. notes) argues a 
great forgetfulneſs in the poet. In the firſt act Gloſter ſays: 
Il canvaſs thee in thy bread cardinal's Ha-; 
and it is ſtrange that the duke of Exeter ſhould not know of his 
alvancement. SrETVEN s. 
3 Nin. 
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Win, Stay, my lord legate; you ſhall firſt receive 

The ſum of money, which 1 promiſed 

Should be deliver'd to his holineſs 

For cloathing me in theſe grave ornaments. 
Legate. I will attend upon your lordſhip's leiſure, 
Vin. Now Wincheſter will not ſubmit, I trow, 

Or be inferior to the proudeſt peer. 

Humphrey of Gloſter, thou ſhalt well perceive, 

That, nor in birth, nor for authority, 

The biſhop will be over-borne by thee : 

F'1l either make thee ſtoop and bend thy knee, 

Or ſack this country with a mutinx [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
France. 


Enter Dauphin, Burgundy, Alengon, and Jean la 


acelle, 


Dau. Theſe news, my lords, may cheer our droop- 
ing ſpirits ; 
*Tis ſaid, the ſtout Parifians do revolt, 
And turn again unto the warlike French, 
Alen. Then march to Paris, royal Charles of 
France, 
And keep not back your powers in dalliance. 
Pucel. Peace be amongſt them, if they turn to us; 
Elſe, ruin combat with their palaces! 


Enter a Scout. 


Scout. Succeſs unto our valiant general, 
And happineſs to his accomplices ! 


2 That, nor in birth ,—] Iwonld read for birth. That is, thou 


ſhaltnot rule me, though thy birth is legitimate, and thy authority 
ſupreme. Jonxsox. 


The old copy reads, neither, STEEVENS. 
Dau. 
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Dau. * ſend our ſcouts? I pr'ythee, 

ſpeak. | 

Scout. The Engliſh army, that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin'd in one; 

And means to give you battle preſently, 

Dau. Somewhat too ſudden, firs, the warning is; 
But we will preſently provide for them. 

Bur. I truſt, the ghoſt of Talbot is not there 
Now he is gone, my lord, you need not fear, 

Pucel. Of all baſe paſſions, fear is moſt accurs'd : = 
Command the conqueſt, Charles, it ſhall be thine ; 
Let Henry fret, and all the world repine. 

Dau. Then on, my lords; and France be fortu- 
nate ¶Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
Alarum : excurſions. Enter Joan la Pucele. 


Pucel, The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen 
fly ——— | 
Now help, * ye charming ſpells, and periapts ; 
And ye choice ſpirits, that admoniſh me, 
And give me figns of future accidents! ¶ Wunder. 


ge charming ſpells, and periapis;] Charms ſow'd up. Ezek. 
zu. 18. Mos to them that ow pillows to all arm- Holes, to hunt ſouls. 
Pork. 
Periapts were worn about the neck as preſervatives from diſ- 
caſe or danger. Of theſe, the firſt chapter of St. John's Goſpel 
was deemed the moſt efficacious, 
Whoerer is deſirous to know more about them, may conſult 
Reginald Scott's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 1584, p. 230, &c. 
| STEEVENS, 
The following ſtory which is related in Fits, Fits, and Fancies, 
1595, proves what Mr. Steevens has aſſerted. ** A cardinal 
ſeeing a prieſt carrying a cudgel under his gown, reprimanded 
him. His excuſe was, that he only carried it to defend himſelf 
agunſt the dogs of the town, Wherefore, I pray you, replied 
the cardinal, ſerves &/. John's Gojpel? Alas, my lord, ſaid the 
prieſt, theſe curs underſtand no Latin,” MALONE. y 
Ou 
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You ſpeedy helpers, that are ſubſtitutes 
Under the lordly * monarch of the north, 
Appear, and aid me in this enterprize ! 


Enter Fiends. 


This ſpcedy and quick appearance argues proof 
Of your accuſtom'd diligence to me, 
Now, ye familiar ſpirits, that are cull'd 
5 Out of the powerful regions under earth, 
Help me this once, that France may get the field. 
[ They walk and ſpeak nit, 
Oh, hold me not with filence over-long ! 
Where I was wont to feed you with my blood, 
I'll lop a member off, and give it you, 
In earneſt of a further benefit ; 
So you do condeſcend to help me now. 
They bang their heads, 
No hope to have redreſs ?—My body ſhall 
Pay recompence, if you will grant my ſuit. 
| They ſhake their hend. 
Cannot mv body, nor blood-ſacrifice, 
Intreat you to your wonted furtherance ? 
Then take my ſoul; my body, foul, and all, 
Betore that England give the French the foil. 
| [ T hey depart. 
See ! they forſake me. Now the time is come, 
That France muſt vail her lofty-plumed creſt, 
And let her head fall into England's lap. 
My ancient incantations are roo weak, 


* —mnarch of the nortł, ] The north was always ſuppoſed to be 
the particular habitation of bad ipuits. Milton, therefore, af 
ſembles the rebel angels in the north. JouNnsõ . 

The boaſt of Lucifer in the xivth chapter of Ifaiah is ſaid to be, 
that he avill fir n pon the mount of tbe congregation, in the ſides of tht 
north. STEEVENS. | | 1 


* Out of the power fl regions ander carth,] I believe Shakſpeare 
wrote (eg10ns, WARBURTON, Tongs | 
| And 
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And hell too ſtrong for me to buckle with ;— 


Now, France, thy glory droopeth to the duſt, [ Exit, 


Excurſions. Pucelle and York fight hand to hand, 
Pucelle is taken, The French fly. 


York. Damſel of France, I think, I have you faſt ; 

Unchain your ſpirits now with ſpelling charms, 

and try if they can gain your liberty,—— 

A coodly prize fit for the devil's grace! 

Se, how the ugly witch doth bend her brows, 

As if, with Circe, ſhe would change my fhape. 
Pucel. Chang'd to a worſer thape thou canſt nor ba. 
York, Oh, Charles the Dauphin is a proper man; 

No ſhape but his can pleaſe your dainty eye. | 
Pucel. A plaguing miſchief light on Charles, and 

thee ! 

And may ye both be ſuddenly ſurpriz'd 

By bloody hands, in ſleeping on your beds ! 

York, Fell, banning hag *! enchantreſs, hold thy 
tongue, 

Pucel. 1 pr'ythee, give me leave to curſe a while. 

Tork, Curſe, miſcreant, when thou comeſt to the 
ſtake, [ Exeunt, 


Alarum, Enter Suffolk, leading in lady Margaret. 


Suf. Be what thou wilt, thou art my priſoner. 

Fat | { Gazes on ber, 
Oh faireſt beauty, do not fear, nor fly; 
For I will touch thee but with reverent hands, 
| kiſs theſe fingers for eternal peace, 

And lay them gently on thy tender fide. 

Who art thou? ſay, that I may honour thee. 


6 . Yo . * 5 . 
fell, banning bag] To bas is to curſe. So, in the 
Jew of Malia, 1633 , bag ©] . CEE 
** I ban their ſouls to everlaſting pains,” SrEkvxxs. 


Man. 
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Mar. Margaret my name : and daughter to a king, 
The king of Naples, whoſoe'er thou art. 
Suf. An earl J am, and Suffolk am I call'd, 
Be not offended, nature's miracle, 
Thou art allotted to be ta'en by me: 
So doth the ſwan her downy cygnets ſave, 
Keeping them priſoners underneath her wings. 
Yet, if this ſervile uſage once offend, 
Go, and be free again, as Suffolk's friend. [ Sheisguin, 
Oh, ſtay I have no power to let her pals ; 
My hand would free her, but my heart ſays—no, 
7 As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy ſtreams, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 
So ſeems this gorgeous beauty to mine eyes. 
Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not fpeak : 
I' call for pen and ink, and write my mind; 
Fie, De la Poole ! * difable not thyſelt; _ 
Haſt not a tongue? is ſhe not here thy priſoner? 
Wilt thou be daunted at a woman's fight ? 
Ay; beauty's princely majeſty is ſuch, 
Contounds the tongue, and makes the ſenſes rough, 
Mar. Say, earl of Suffolk, —if thy name be fo,— - 
What ranſom muſt I pay before I paſs? 
For, I perceive, I am thy priſoner. 
Sf. How canſ{t thou tell, ſhe will deny thy ſuit, 
Before thou make a trial of her love? [Ali. 
Mar. Why ſpeak'ſt thou not? what ranſom mult 
ay? | 
Sf. She's beautiful; and therefore to be wood: 


%> = = BY >» 


7 As plays the fun wpon the glaſſy flreams, &c.] This compare 
jon, made between things which ſeem ſufficiently unlike, is in- 
tended to expreſs the foftneis and delicacy of lady Mat garet' 
beauty, which delighted, but did not dazzle: which was bright, 
but gave no pain by its Juſire, TJoaunson. 

e dijable not thy/e f;] Do not repreſent thyſelf ſo weak. 

To dijable the judgment of another was, in that age, the ſame ai 
to deitroy its credit or authority, JounsoN, 

So, in As Tou Lite Ii, act V:——* If again, it was not well 
cut, he 4ſabled my judgment.“ STEEVENSy Sh 

0 
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She is a woman; therefore to be won. [ Afege. 
Mar. Wilt thou accept of ranſom, yea, or no? 
Suf. Fond man! remember, that thou haſt a wife ; 

Then how can Margaret be thy paramour ? - ¶ Aſide. 
Mar. I were beſt to leave him, for he will not hear. 
Suf. There all is marr'd ; there lies a cooling card *. 
Mar. He talks at random; ſure, the man is mad. 
Suf. And yet a diſpenſation may be had, 


Mar. And yet I would that you would anſwer me. 


Haaf. PW win this lady Margaret, For whom? 

Why, for my king: Tuſh! that's ? a wooden thing, 
Mar. He talks of wood: It is ſome carpenter. 
Suf. Yet ſo my fancy may be ſatisfy'd, 

And peace eſtabliſhed between theſe realms. 

But there remains a ſcruple in that too : 

For though her father be the king of Naples, 

Duke of Anjou and Maine, yet is he poor, 

And our nobility will ſcorn the match. [ Afde. 
Mar. Hear ye, captain ? Are you not at leiſure ? 
Sf. It ſhall be fo, diſdain they ne'er ſo much: 

Henry is youthful, and will quickly yield. — 

Madam, I have a ſecret to reveal. . 


Mar. What though I be enthrall'd? he ſeems a 


knight, 
And will not any way diſhonour me. [ A/ide. 
Suf. Lady, vouchſafe to liſten what I ſay. 
Mer. Perhaps, I ſhall be reſcu'd by the French; 
And then I need not crave his courteſy. [ Aides 


2g cooling card.] So, in Marius and Sylla, 1994: 
i I'll have a preſent cooling card for you.“ STEEVENS. 
= wooden thing.] Is an aukward buſineſs, an undertaking not 
ulely to ſucceed. | ; — 
do, in Lylly's Galathea, 1592: ** Would I were out of theſe 
woods, for I ſhall have but wooden luck.“ 
Again, in his. Maid's Metamorphefis, 1600: 
My maſter takes but vooden pains.” 
Again, in the Krave of Spades, &c. no date, 
Io make an end of that ſame woodex phraſe,” 
| STEEYENS. 
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Suf. Sweet madam, give me hearing in a cauſe= 
Mar. Tuſh! women have been captivate ere now, 


22 
Suf. Lady, wherefore talk you ſo ? 
Mar. I cry you mercy, 'tis but quid for quo. 
Suf; Say; gentle princeſs, would you not ſuppoſe 
Your bondage Happy, to be made a queen? 
Mar. To be a queen in bondage, is more vile, 
Fhan 1s a flave in bale ſervility; 
For princes ſhould be free. 
SH. And fo ſhall you, 
If happy England's royal king be free.. 
Mar. Why, what concerns his freedom unto rhe 
Sf. I'll undertake to make thee Henry's queen ; 
To put a golden ſcepter in thy hand, 
And ſet a precious crown upon thy head, 
If thou wilt condeſcend to be my 
Mar. What? 
Suf. His love. 
Mar. I am unworthy to be Henry's wife. 
Suf. No, gentle madam ; I unworthy am 
To woo fo fair a dame to be his wife, 
And have no portion in the choice myſelf. 
How ſay you, madam are you ſo content? 
Mar. An if my father pleaſe, I am content. 
duf, Then call our captains, and our colours, 
forth: 25 
And, madam, at vour father's caſtle walls 
We'll crave a parley, to confer with him. 


Sound. Enter Reignier on the walls. 


- Suf. See, Reignier, ſee, thy daughter priſones. 
Reig. lo whom? | 
 $uf. To me. 
Rig. Suffolk, what remedy 9 ? 
I am a ſoldier ; and unapt to weep, 
Or to exclaim on fortune's fickleneſs. 


81 
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Suf. Yes, there is remedy enough, my lord: 
Conſent, (and, for thy honour, give conſent) 
Thy daughter ſhall be wedded to my king; 
Whom I with pain have woo'd and won thereto 
And this her eaſy-held impriſonment 
Hath gain'd thy daughter princely liberty. 
Reig. Speaks Suffolk as he thinks ? 
Syf. Fair Margaret knows, 
That Suffolk doth not flatter, face, or feign. 
Neig. Upon thy princely warrant, I deſcend, 
To give thee anſwer of thy juſt demand. 


| Exit from the walls, 
Syf. And here I will expect thy coming. 


Trumpets ſound. Enter Reignier, below. 


Reig. Welome, brave earl, into our territories ; 
Command in Anjou what your honour pleaſes. 
Such. 1 Reignier, happy for ſo ſweet a 
child, | 
Fit to be made companion with a king : 
What anſwer makes your grace unto my ſuit ? 
Reig. * Since thou doſt deign to woo her little 
worth, 
To be the princely bride of ſuch a lord ; 
Upon condition I may quietly | 
Enjoy mine own, the countries Maine and Anjou, 
Free from oppreſſion, or the ſtroke of war, 
My daughter ſhall be Henry's, if he pleaſe. 
Sf. That is her ranſom, I deliver her: 
And thole two countries, I will undertake, 


Since thou deft deign to vos her lititle worth, | 

To be the princely bid: of ſuch a lord;] To cos her little worth 
m1y mean to court her ſmall ſbare of merit, But I would rather 
point the paſſage thus : 

vince thou doſt deign to woo her, little worth 
| To be the princely bride of ſuch a lord. 
i e. little deſerving to be the wife of ſuch a prince. 

Si, of | 27 Maro E. 
Your 
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Your grace ſhall well and quietly enjoy. 
Reig. And | again,—in Henry's royal name, 
As deputy unto that gracious king,— 
Give thee her hand, for fign of plighted faith, 
Suff. Reignier of F rance, I give thee Kingly thanks, 
Becauſe this is in traffic of a king : 
And yet, methinks, I could be well content 
To be mine own attorney in this caſe, 
I'll over then to England with this news, 
And make this marriage to be folemniz'd : 
So, farewel, Reignier ! Set this diamond fafe 
In golden palaces, as it becomes, 
Reig. I do embrace thee, as I would embrace 
The Chriſtian prince, king Heary, were he here, 
Mar. Farewell, my lord | Good wiſhes, praiſe, ard 
prayers, 
Shall Suffolk ever have of Margaret. [She is going, 
Suf. Farewel, ſweet madam ! But hark you, Mar- 
garet; 
No princely commendations to my king? 
Mar. Such commedations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his ſervant, ſay to him. 
Suf. Words ſweetly plac'd, and modeſtly directed. 
But, madam, I muſt trouble you again, — 
No loving token to his majeſty ? 
Mar. Yes, my good lord ; a pure unſpotted heart, 
Never yet taint with love, I ſend the king. 
Suf. And this withal. [ Kiſſes her, 
Mar. That for thyſelf ;—I will not ſo preſume, 
To ſend ſuch peeviſh tokens to a king. 
[ Exeunt Reignier and Margart, 
Su,. O, wert thou for myſelf But, Suffolk, flay; 
Thou may'ſt not wander in that labyrinth; 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treaſons, lurk. 


22 


* To ſend ſuch peeviſh tckens= 


] Peevips, for childiſh, 
WARBURTON, 
* He's ſtrange an 


Sollicit 


See a note on Cymbeline, act I. ſc. vi: 
peeviſh,”” STEEVENS: 


I 


— — — 
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dollicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe : 

Rethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount, 

3 Mad, natural graces that extinguiſh art; 

Repeat their ſemblance often on the ſeas, 

That, when thou com'ſt to kneel at Henry's feet, 

Thou may'ſt bereave him of his wits with wonder. 
Exit. 


SCENE V. 
Camp of the duke of York in Anjou. 
Inter York, Warwick, a Shepherd, and Pucelle. 


?or4. Bring forth that ſorcereſs, condemn'd to 
burn. 
Shep. Ah, Joan! this kills thy father's heart out- 
right | 
Have I ſought every country far and near, 
And, now it is my chance to find thee out, 
Nuſt I behold thy timeleſs * cruel death? 3 
Ah, Joan, ſweet daughter Joan, III die with thee ! 


Nad, natural grares ] So the old copy. The modern. 
editors have been content to read her natural graces, By the 
word mad, however, I believe the poet only meant a or un- 
cultirated. In the former of theſe fignifications he appeat's 
to have nicd it in Orhello be ſh» lomid prov'd mad. Which Dr. 
Johnfon has properly interpreted. Woe call a wild girl, to this 
0 *, 4 mat. rh. | 

Mad, in ſome of the ancient books of gardening, is uſed as ati 
?pithet to plants which grow rampant and wild, STEfgvE ws. 

Pope had, perhaps, this line in his thoughts, when he wrote, 

** And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 
In The Two Net: Kinſmen, by Sliakſpeare and Fletcher, mad is 
vicd in the ſame manner as in the text: 

Is it not mad lodging in theſe wild woods here?“ 

| | MaAa10Nnt. 
———timelcſs) is wntimely. So, in Drayton's Legend of Robert 
Due of Normandy : 
** Thy firength was buried in his fineleſ death.“ 
STEEVENS. 


Vox. VI. U Fucel, 


< 
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Pucel, Decrepit miſer * ! baſe ignoble wretch ! 
I am deſcended of a gentler blood; 
Thou art no father, nor no friend, of mine. 
Shep. Out, out! My lords, an pleaſe you, ti 
not ſo; | 
I did beget her, all the pariſh knows : 
Her mother liveth yet, can teſtify 
She was the firſt. fruit of my batchelorſhip. 
Far. Graceleſs! wilt thou deny thy parentage? 
York, This argues what her Kind of life hath been; 
Wicked and vile; and fo her death concludes, 
Shep. Fic, Joan ! * that thou wilt be ſo obſtacle! 
God knows, thou art a collop of my flefh ; 
And for thy ſake have I ſhed many a tear : 
Deny me not, I pr'ythee, gentle Joan. 
Pucel. Peaſant, avaunt!/—You have ſuborn'd this 
| man, | 


5 Decrepit miſer!] Miſer has no relation to avarice in this paſ. 
ſage, but ſimply means a miſerable creature. So, in the Latera 
of Jacob and Fran. 1568 G 

gut as tor theſe mer; within my father's tent.“ 
Again, in Lord Sterline's tragedy of Cr&/a;, 1604: 
© Or think'it thou me of judgment too remiſs, 
« ner that in miſerie remains, 
& The baſtard child of fortune, barr'd from bliſs, 
£6 Whom heaven doth hate, and all the world diſdains 
Again, in Holinſhed, p. 760, where he is ſpeaking of the death 
of Richard III: “ And ſo this 2 r, at the lame verie point, had 
like chance and fortune, &c.“ Again, p. 951, among the hat 
words of lord Cron:well : ““ for it 1 ſhould 1o doo, I were 
a very wretch andam#'r,” Again, td: ** ——and fopatienty 
ſuffered the ſtroke of the ax, by a ragged and butcherlie my, 
which ill-favouredlie pertormed the office.“ STEEv xs. 

6 flat thou wilt be fo olſtaele “] A vulgar corruption of 4. 
ftinate, which I think has oddly laited ſince our author's time il 
now. Jori SON. | 

The ſame corruption may be met with in other writers, Thu, 
in Chapman's May-ay, 161: : | 

© An ob/tacte young thing it is.“ 
Again, in The Tragedy of Hoffman, 1631 : 
«© Be not oH α e, old duke.” STEEVYEN S. 


Of purpoſe to obſcure ? my noble birth. 
Shep. Tis true, I gave a noble to the prieſt, 
The morn that I was wedded to her mother. 
Kneel down and take my bleſſing, good my girl. 
Wilt thou not ſtoop? Now curſed be the time 
Of thy nativity ! I would, the milk _ 
Thy mother gave thee, when thou ſuck'dſt her breaſt, 
Had been a little ratſbane for thy ſake! 
Or elſe, when thou didſt keep my lambs a-field, 
| wiſh tome ravenous wolf had eaten thee! 
Poſt thou deny thy father, curſed drab ? 
O, burn her, burn her; hanging is too good. [ Exit, 
York. Take her away; for ſhe hath liv'd too long, 
To fill the world with vicious qualities, 
Pucel, Firſt, let me tell you whom you have con- 
demn'd ; 
Not me begotten of a ſhepherd ſwain, 
Bur iffu'd from rhe progeny of kings; 
Virtuous, and holy; choſen from above, 
y inſpiration of celeflial grace, 
io wotk exceeding miracles on earth, 
| never had to do with wicked ſpirits : 
But you, —that are polluted with your luſts, 
Stain d with the guiltleſs blood of innocents, 
Corrupt and tainted with a thouſand vices,-— 
Becauſe you want the grace that others have, 
You judge it ſtraight a thing impoſſible 
To compaſs wonders, but by help of devils. 
No, milconceived | Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin irom her tender infancy, 
Chaſte and immaculate in very thought; 
Whoſe maiden blood, thus rigoroully effus'd, 


7 my noble births 
_. Ji true, { gave a noble ] 
This patſage ſeems to corroborate an explanation, ſomewhat far- 
leiched, wvhich 1 have given in Henry IV. of the nobleman and 
Eizal man. ſors SON. 

No, miſcorceived !—] i. e. M, ye miſconceivers, y: auhs miſtale 
mM: ard my zaulities. GTEEVENS» 
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Will cry for vengeance at the gates of heaven. 
York, Ay, ay —away with her to execution. 
Mar. And hark ye, firs; becauſe ſhe is a maid, 
Spare for no faggots, let there be enough: 
Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal ſtake, 
That ſo her torture may be ſhortened. 
Pucel. Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts? 
Then, Joan, diſcover thine infirmity ; 
That warranteth by law to be thy privilege.— 
I am with child, ye bloody homicides : 
Murder not then the fruit within my womb, 
Although ye hale me to a violent death. 
York. Now heaven forefend ! the holy maid with 
child ? | 
Mar. The greateſt miracle that e'er ye wrought : 
Is all your ſtrict preeiſeneſs come to this? 
York. She and the Dauphin have been juggling: 
I did imagine what would be her refuge. 
Mar. Well, go to; we will have no baſtards live; 
Eſpecially, fince Charles muſt father it. 
Pucel. You are deceiv'd; my child is none of his; 
It was Alencon, that enjoy'd my love. 
York. ? Alengon! that notorious Machiavel ! 
It dies, an if it had a thouſand lives. 
Pucel, O give me leave, I have deluded you; 
Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke I nam'd, 


7 


Al-ncon ! that notorions Machiavel !] Machiavel being 
mentioned fomewhat before his time, this line is by ſome of the 
editors given to the players, and ejected f:om the text. 
Joh NSON, 

he character of Machiavel ſeems to have made ſo very deep 
an impreſſion on the diamatic writers of this age, that he is many 
ines us Premiliunely ſpoken of, So, in the Valiant B'el:bmati 
i615, one of the characters bids Caradec, i. e. Caractacus, 

is read Machiavel : 

Princes that would atpire, muſt mock at hell.” 


$8 


Again © 
my br:mn 

© Italianates wy barren faculties 

„ To Machiaveaian blackneſs “ .STEEVEN3» 


Put 
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But Reignier, king of Naples, that prevail'd. 

Mar. A marry'd man! that's molt intolerable. 
York, Why, here's a girl I think, ſhe knows not 
well, | 

There were ſo many, whom ſhe may accuſe. 
ar. It's fign, ſhe hath been liberal and free. 
York. And, yet, forſooth, ſhe is a virgin pure.— 
Strumpet, thy words condemn thy brat, and thee : 
Uſe no intreaty, for it is in vain. 
Pucel. Then lead me hence ;—with whom I leave 
my curſe : 
May never glorious ſun reflex his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode! 
But darkneſs, and the gloomy ſhade of death 
Environ you ; * till miſchief, and deſpair 
Drive you to break your necks, or hang yourſelves ! 


293 


[ Exit guarded. 


York. Break thou in pieces, and conſume to aſhes, 
Thou foul accurſed miniſter of hell ! 


Enter Cardinal Beaufort, &c, 


Car. Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commiſhon from the king. 
For know, my lords, the ſtates of Chriſtendom, 
Mov'd with remorſe at theſe outrageous broils, 
Have earneſtly implor'd a general peace 
? Betwixt our nation and the aſpiring French; 
| And 


2 darkneſs and the gloomy ſhade of death—) The expreſſion 
is ſcriptural : “ Whereby the day-ſpring from on high hath 
vilited us, to give light to them that lit i» darkneſs and the bade 
of death.” MALONE. oy 

: till miſchief and deſpair 
Drive you to break your necks, — 
Perhaps Shakſpeare intended to remark, in this execration, the 
frequency of ſuicide among the Engliſh, which has been com- 
monly imputed to the gloomineſs of their air. Joansox, 

3 Betwixt our nation and th* aſpiring French; But would an 

aa baſſador, who came to perſuade peace with France, uſe it as 
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And ſee at hand the Dauphin, and his train, 
Approacheth, to confer about ſome matters. 
Lork. Is all our travel turn'd to this effect? 
After the ſlaughter of ſo many peers, 
So many captains, gentlemen, and ſoldiers, 
That in this quarrel have been overthrown, 
And ſold their bodies for their country's benefit, 
Shall we at laſt conclude effeminate peace? 
Have we not loſt moſt part of all the towns, 
By treaſon, falſhood, and by treachery, 
Our great progenitors had conquered ?— 
Oh, Warwick, Warwick ! I foreſee with grief 
The utter loſs of all the realm of France. 
War. Pe patient, Vork; if we conclude a peace, 
It ſhall be with ſuch ſtrict and ſevere covenants, 
As little ſhall the Frenchmen gain thereby. 


Enter Charles, Alengon, Baſtard, and Neignier. 


0 


Char. Since, lords of England, it is thus agreed, 
That peaceful truce ſhall be proclaim'd in France, 
We come to be informed by yourſelves 

What the conditions of that league muſt be. 


York, Speak, Wincheſter; for boiling choler 
choaks 


The hollow paſſage of my * poiſon'd voice, 


an argument, that France was aſpiring? Shakipeare without 
doubt wrote: 

2 reſpiring French ; 
2. e. who had but juſt got into breath again, after having been 
almoſt hunted down by the Engliſh. War BURTON. 

The ambaſſador yet uſes no argument, but if he did, re/piring 
would not much help the cauſe. Shakſpeare wrote what might 
be pronounced, and therefore did uot write 4 ring. 

Jonxso v. 

4 ——poilon'd voice, ] Poiſon'd voice agrees well enough with 
baneful enemics, or with baleful, if it can be uſed in the ſame ſcuſe. 
The modern editors read, prend peice, JOHNSON. 


by 
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By fight of theſe our * baleful enemies. 

Vin. Charles and the reſt, it is enacted thus: 
That—in regard king Henry gives conſent, 

Of meer compaſſion, and of lenity, 

To eaſe your country of diſtreſsful war, 

And ſuffer you to breathe in fruitful peace, — 
You ſhall become true liegemen to his crown: 
And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt ſwear 
To pay bim tribute, and ſubmit thyſelf, 

Thou ſhalt be plac'd as viceroy under him, 
And ſtill enjoy thy regal dignity. 

Alen. Muſt he be then as ſhadow of himſelf? 
Adorn his temples © with a coronet 
And yet, in ſubſtance and authority, 
Retain but privilege of a private man ? 
This proffer is abfurd and reaſonleſs. 

Char. Tis known already that 1 am poſſeſs'd 
Of more than half the Gallian territories, 

And therein reverenc'd for their lawful king : 
Shall I, for lucre of the reſt unvanquiſh'd, 
Detract ſo much from that prerogative, 

As to be call'd but viceroy of the whole? 

No, lord embaſſador: I'll rather keep 

That which J have, than, coveting for more, 
Be caſt from poſhbihity of all. | 

York, Inſulting Charles! haſt thou by ſecret means 
Us'd interceſſion to obtain a league; 

And, now the matter grows to compromiſe, 


— 


; * —baleful enemies.) Baleful is forrowful ; I therefore rather 
imagine that we ſhould read bane/u/, hurtful, or miſchevous. 
| JotnsON. 
Baleful had anciently the ſame meaning as banefu/. It is an 
epithet very frequently beſtow'd on poiſonous plants and reptiles. 
50, in Romeo and Juliet: 
With Zalzful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers.“ 
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el a coronet;] Coronet is here uſed for a crown. 14.4 
8 . Jonxsox. = 

U 4 Stand'ſt f * 


2906 FIRST PART OF 


Stand'ſt thou aloof upon compariſon ? 

Either. accept the title thou-uſurpiſt, 

Of benefit proceeding from our king, 

And not ot any challenge of deſert, 

Or we will plague thee with inceſſant wars, 
Reig. My lord, you do not well in obſtinacy 

To cavil in the courſe of this contract; 

If once it be neglected, ten to one, 

We ſhall not find like opportunity. 
Alen. To ſay the truth, it is your policy, 

To ſave your ſubjects from ſuch maſſacre, 

And ruthleſs flaughters, as are daily ſeen 

By our proceeding in hoſtility: 

And therefore take this compact of a truce, 

Although you break it when your pleaſure ſerves, 
[ Afide to the Dauphin, 


Far. How ſay'ſt thou, Charles: ? ſhall our condition 
ſtand ? 


Char. It ſhall : 


Only reſerv'd, you claim no intereſt 
In any of our towns of garriſon, 
York. Then ſwear allegiance to his majeſty ; ; 

As thou art knight, never to diſobey. 

Nor be rebellious to the crown of England, 

Thou, nor thy nobles, to the crown of England.— 
[ Charles, and the reſt, give tokens of fealhj. 

$0, now diſmiſs your army when ye pleaſe z + © 


Hang up your enſigus, let your drums be ſtill, 
For here we enter a ſolemn peace. ( Exeunt, 


7 —upon compariſon ?] Do you ſtand to compare your preſent 
ſtate, a flate which you have neither right or power to maintain, 
with the terms which we offer ? Jouxsox. 


accept the title thou ufurp'ft,- 
Of i benefit 


Benefit is here a term of law. Be ccntent to live as the bende. iar 
©: our king. Jod so. | 
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Enter Suffolk, in conference with king Henry ; Gloſter, 
Exeter. 
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K. Henry. Your wond'rous rare deſcription, noble 
"earl; 
Of beauteous Margaret hath aſtoniſh'd me : 
Her virtues, graced with external gifts, 
Do breed love's ſettled paſſions in my heart: 
And like as rigour of tempeſtuous guſts 
Provokes the mightieſt hulk againſt the tide ; 
So am I driven, by breath of her renown, 
Either to ſuffer ſhipwreck, or arrive 
Where I may have fruition of her love, 
Suf. Tuſh, my good lord; this ſuperficial tale 
Is but a preface of her worthy praiſe : 
The chief perfections of that lovely dame, 
(Had I ſufficient {kill to utter them) 
Would make a volume of enticing lines, 
Able to raviſh any dull conceit. 
And, which is more, ſhe is not ſo divine, 
So full replete with choice of all delights, 
But, with as humble lowlineſs of mind, 
She is content to be at your command; 
Command, I mean, of virtuous chaſte intents, 
To love and honour Henry as her lord. 
R. Henry. And otherwiſe will Henry ne'er pre- 
"I 


- * 42 2 


3 
1 
1 


ͤ a ow 


& CT” 


9 So am I driven, J This ſimile is ſomewhat obſcure ; he 
ſeems to mean, that as a ſhip is driven againſt the tide by the 
wind, ſo he is driven by love againſt the current of his intereſt. 

Jonnso0N. 
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Therefore, my lord protector, give conſent, 
That Margaret may be England's royal queen, 
Glo. So ſhould I give conſent to flatter fin, 
You know, my lord, your highneſs is betroth'd 

Unto another lady of eſteem ; 
How ſhall we then diſpenſe with that contract, 
And not deface your honour with reproach ? 
Suf. As doth a ruler with unlawful oaths; 
Or one, that, at a triumph having vow'd 
To try his ſtrength, forſaketh yet the liſts 
By reaſon of his adverſary's odds: 
A poor earl's daughter is unequal odds, 
And therefore may be broke without offence. 
Glo. Why, What, I pray, is Margaret more than 
that? | 
Her father is no better than an earl, 
Although in glorious titles he excel. 
Suf. Yes, my good lord, her father is a king, 
The king of Naples, and Jeruſalem ; 
And of ſuch great authority in France, 
As his alliance will confirm our peace, 
And keep the Frenchmen in allegiance. 
Glo. And ſo the earl of Armagnac may do, 
Becauſe he is near kinſman unto Charles. 
Exe. Befide, his wealth doth warrant liberal dower; 
While Reignier ſooner will receive, than give. 
Suf. A dawer, my lords! diſgrace not ſo your 
ing, 
That he ſhould be ſo abject, baſe, and poor, 
To chuſe for wealth, and not for perfect love. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen, 
And not to ſeek a queen to make him rich: 
So worthleſs peaſants bargain for their wives, 
As market. men for oxen, ſheep, or horſe, 
But marriage 1s a matter of more worth, 


2 a triumph—] That is, at the ſports by which a tri- 
umph is celebrated. Jounson. 
Than 


KING HENRY VI. 


to be dealt in * by attorneyſhip ; 

3 we will, but whom his grace affects, 
Muſt be companion of his nuptial bed: 
And therefore, lords, fince he affects her moſt, 
t moſt of all theſe reaſons bindeth us, 
in our opinions ſhe ſhould be preferr'd, 
For what is wedlock forced, but a hell, 
An age of diſcord and continual ftrife ? 
+ Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliſs, 
And is a pattern of celeſtial peace. 
Whom ſhould we match with Henry, being a king, 
But Margaret, that is daughter to a king? 
Her peerleſs feature, joined with her birth, 
Approves her fit for none, but for a king: 
Her valiant courage, and undaunted ſpirit, 
(More than in women commonly is ſeen) will 
* Anſwer our hope in iſſue of a king; 

For Henry, ſon unto a conqueror, 
Is likely to beget more conquerors, 
If with a lady of ſo high reſolve, 
As is fair Margaret, he be link'd in love, 
Then yield, my lords; and here conclude with me, 
That Margaret ſhall be queen, and none but ſhe. 

Ii. Henry. Whether it he through force of your 

report, | 

My noble lord of Suffolk; or for that 
My tender youth was never yet attaint 
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? —by attornry/bip,—) By the intervention of another man's 
choice ; or the diſcretional agency of another, Jou xsox. 
3 It myſt of all theſe reaſons bixdeth us,] The word it is not in the 
old copy. M ALONE. | 

* Il hereas the contrary bringeth forth Bl.] The word forth, 
which is not in the firſt folio, was ſupplied, I think unueceſſarily, 
by the ſecond. Contrary was, I believe, uſed by the author as a 
quadraſyllable, as if it were written corteraty; according to which 
pronunciation the meter is not defective: 1 | 
1 Whereas the gonterary bringeth bliſs | 

n the 


ſame manner Shakſpeare frequently uſes Henry as a triſyl- 
lble, and hour and fire as diſſyllables. Marone, 3 
** With 


goo... FIRST PART OF 


With any paſhon of inflaming love, 

I cannot tell; but this I am aſſur'd, 

feel ſuch ſharp diſſention in my breaſt, 

Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear, 

As I am fick with working of my thoughts *, 

Take, therefore, ſhipping; poſt, my lord, to France: 

Agree to any covenants; and procure ; 

That lady Margaret do vouchſafe to come 

To croſs the ſeas to England, and be crown'd 

King Henry's faithful and anointed queen : 

For your expences arid ſufficient charge, 

Among the pcople gather up a tenth, 

Be gone, I ſay ; for, *till you do return, 

I reſt perplexed with a thouſand cares,— 

And you, good uncle, baniſh all offence :; 

*If you do cenſure me by what you were, 

Not what you are, I know it will excuſe 

This ſudden execution of my will. 

And ſo conduct me, where from company, 

I may revolve and ' ruminate my grief, [ Exit, 
Glo, 


5 As Tam fick with working of my thoughts.) So, in King 
Flenry V. | 
% Work, work your thoughts, and therein ſee a ſiege.“ 
The recurrence of the ſame expreſſion in the plays indiſputab!y 
written by Shakſpeare, and in theſe three parts of K. Henry Vl. 
is au additional proof that the latter were compoſed by him. 
| MartoNne. 
6 Jr you do cen ſare me, & Sc.] To cenjure is here {imply to judze. 
Ir in jad;ing me you confier tbe paſ® frailties of your own youth. 
OH NSON«, 
7 — rumivate my gricf.] Grief in the firſt line is taken generally 
tor pain Or uneafineſs ; in the ſecond ſpecially for forrow, 
Of this play there is no copy earlier than that of the folio in 
1023, though the two ſucceeding parts are extant in two editions 
n quarto. That the ſecond and third parts were publiſhed with - 
out the firſt, may be admitted as no weak proof that the copies 
vere turreptitiouſly obtained, and that the printers of that time 
gave the publick thoſe plays, not ſuch as the author deſigned, 
dut inch as they could ger them. That this play was written 
be/ore the two others is indubitably collected from the ſeries of 
events; that it was wriiten and played before Henry the Fifth 18 
apparent 
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Glo, Ay, grief, I fear me, both at firſt and laſt. 
[ Exeunt Glofter, and Exeter. 
Sf. Thus Suffolk hath prevail'd : and thus he 
oes, 
As did he youthful Paris once to Greece ; 
With hope to find the like event in love, 
But proſper better than the Trojan did. 
Margaret ſhall now be queen, and rule the king ; 
But I will rule both her, the king, and realm, 
[ Exzt. 


apparent, becauſe in the epilogue there is mention made of this 
play, and not of the other parts: 

Henry the fixth in ſwaddling bands crown'd ting, 

Whoje ſtate ſo many had the managing, 

That they loft France, and made his England bleed, 

Which oft cur flage hath ſheavn. 
France is laſi in this play. The two following contain, as the 
old title imports, the contention of the houles of York and 
Lancaſter. 

The ſecond and third parts of Henry VT. were printed in 1600. 
When Henry V. was written, we know not, but it was printed 
likewite in 1600, and therefore before the publication of the firit 
part: the firſt part of Henry VI. had been often fewn on tbe 
Vage, and would certainly have appeared in its place, had the 
zuthor been the publiſher. JoitxNsoN, 


HENRY 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


King Henry the Sixth. 

Humphrey, duke of Gloſter, ancle to the king. 
Cardinal Beaufort, bi/hop of Winche/eer, 

Duke of York, pretending to the crown, 
Duke of Buckingham, 

Duke of Somerſet, js the king's party. 
Duke of Suffolk, 

Earl of Saliſbury, 

Earl of Warwick ſ I the Tork. fattion. 

Lord Clifford, of the king's party, 

Lord Say. 

Lord Scales, governor of the Tower. 

Sir Humphrey Stafford. 

Loung Stafford, his brother. 

Alexander Iden, @ Kentiſh gentleman. 

Young Clifford, ſon to lord Uliford, 

Edward Plantagenet, | 

Richard Plantagenet, ſons to the duke of Tori. 
Vaux, a ſea captain, and Walter Whitmore, pirates. 
A Herald. Hume and Southwell, two prieſts. 
Bolingbroke, an aſtrologer. 

A ſpirit, at rending on Jordan the witch, 

Thomas Horner, an armourer. Peter, his man. 
Clerk of Chatham. Mayor of Saint Albans, 
SUNPCOR, an impoſtor. 

Jack Cade, Bevis, Michael, John Holland, Dick the 


butcher, Smith the weaver, and ſcveral others, rebels. 


Margaret, queen to king Henry VI. 

Dame Eleanor, ie to the duke of Gloſter. 

Mother Jordan, a witch. 

Wife to Simpcox. 

Petitioners, Aldermen, a Beadle, Sheriff, and Officert, 
Citizens, with Faulconers, Guar: Js, Meſſengers, and 
ether Altes dants. 

The SCENE is laid very diſperſedly in ſeveral parts 


of Hrgland. 


SECOND PART.Of 


KING HENRY VI. 


AC T I. 


Flouriſh of trumpets : then hautboys. 


SCENE. 1 


The Palace. 


Enter king Henry, 
duke Humphrey, Saliſbury, Warwick, and Beaufort, on 
the one fide ; the Queen, Suffolk, York, Somerſet, and 
Buckingham, on the other, 


* Suf. As by your high imperial majeſty 
| had in charge at my depart for France, 


As 


Second Part, &c.] This and the third part were firſt written 
under the title of The Contention of York and Lancaſter, printed in 
go, but ſince vaſtly improved by the author. PoE. 


Second Part of King Henry V1.) This and The Third Part of 
King Henry VI. contain that troubleſome 


period of this prince's 


reign which took in the whole contention betwixt the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter : and under that title were theſe two plays 
arit acted and publiſhed. The preſent ſcene opens with king 
Henry's marriage, which was in the twenty-third year of his 
reign ; and cloſes with the firſt battle fought at St. Albans, and 
won by the York faction, in the thirty-third year of his reign : 


io that it comprizes the hiſtory and tranſactions of ten years. 


23. init, 


It is apparent that this play begins where the former ends, and 


Popk. 


Tu EOBAL D. 


It appears from the books of the Stationers' Company, that this 
play, &c, was entered by Tho. Millington, March 12, 1593. It 
was altered by Crowne, and acted in the year 1681. STEEVENS- 

A. by your high, &c.) Vide Halls Chronicle, fol. 66, year 


continues the ſeries of tranſactions of which it preſuppoſes 
Vor. VI. | 7 
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As procurator to your excellence ?, _ 
To marry princeſs Margaret for your grace ; 
So, in the famous ancient city, Tours. — 
In preſence of the kings of France and Sicil, 
The dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Bretaigne, Alen. 
. 
Seven earls, twelve barons, twenty reverend bi. 
ſhops.— 
T have perform'd my taſk, and was eſpous'd: 
And humbly now upon my bended knee, 
In fight of England and her lordly peers, 
Deliver up my title in the queen 
To your moſt gracious hand, that are the ſubſtance 
Of that great ſhadow I did repreſent ; 
The happieſt gift that ever marqueſs gave, 
The faireſt queen that ever king receiv'd. 
fr. Henry. Suffolk, ariſe. Welcome, queen Mar. 
aret: 
T can expreſs no kinder ſign of love, 
Than this kind kiſs —O Lord, that lend'ſt me life, 
Lend me a heart replete with thankfulneſs! 
For thou haſt given me, in this beauteous face, 
A world of earthly bleſſings to my ſoul, 
If ſympathy of love unite our thoughts. 
2 WF, 3 king of England, and my gracious 
ord ; 


firſt part already known. This is a ſufficient proof that the ſecond 
and third parts were not written without dependance on the 
hrit, though they were printed as containing a complete period of 
hiſtory. ]-:unx8$0N. 

” Ms procurator to your excellence, & ce] So, in Holinſhed, 
P. 625; © The marqueſſe of Suffolk, as procurator to king 
Henrie, eſpouſed the ſaid ladie in the church of Saint Martins. 
At the which marriage were preſent the father and mother of the 
bride; the French king himſelf that was uncle to the huſband, 
aud the French queen alſo that was aunt to the wife. There 
were alſo the dukes of Orteance, of Calabre, of Alanſon, and 
of Britaine, ſeaven carles, twelve barons, twenty biſhops, &c. 

STEEVENS. 


The 
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he mutual conference that my mind hath had 
By day, by night; waking, and in my dreams; 
In courtly company, or at my beads,— 
With you mine alder: liefeſt fovereign *, 
Makes me the bolder to ſalute my king 
With ruder terms, ſuch as my wit affords, 
And over-Joy of heart doth miniſter. 
K. Henry. Her fight did raviſh : but her grace in 
ſpeech, s 
Her words y-clad with wiſdom's majeſty, 
Makes me, from wondering, fall to weeping joys ; 
Such is the fulneſs of my heart's content.— 
Lords, with one cheerful voice welcome my love. 
All, Long live queen Margaret. England's hap- 
pineſs | 
9 Mar. We thank you all. [ Flouriſh, 
Suf. My lord protector, ſo it pleaſe your grace, 
Here are the articles of contracted peace, 
Between our ſovereign and the French king Charles, 
For eighteen months concluded by conſent. 
Glo. reads. | Imprimis, It is agreed between the French 
king, Charles, and William de la Poole, marqueſs of Suf- 
folk, embaſſador for Henry king of England,—that the 


! The mutual conference. ] IT am the bolder to addreſs you, 
having already familiarized you to my imagination. H. NEON, 

A i ell vr, Aldr-liw is an old 
Engliſh word given to him to whom the ſpeaker is ſupremely at- 
tached: lieveſt being the ſuperlative of the comparative /evar, 
rather, from lief. So, Hall iu his. Chronicle, Henry VI. folio 12. 
** Ryght hyghe and mighty prince, and my ryght noble, and, 
after one, lewveſt lord.” W ARBURTOY. 

Alger-liefeff—) Is a corruption of the German word alder- 
liehe, beloved above all things. 

The word is uſed by Chaucer; and is put by Marſton into the 
mouth of his Dutch courteſan : | 


O mine alder ligſeſt love.“ 
Again: 


+ 4 08 pretty ſweetheart of mine alder - ligſt affection.“ 
Again, in Gaſcoigne: 
* —and to mine alder-liewęſt lord I muſt indite.“ 
STEEVENS. 
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ſaid Henry ſhall eſpouſe the lady Margaret, daughter 10 
Reignier king of Naples, Sicilia, and Jeruſalem ; and 
crown her queen of England, ere the thirtieth of May 
net enſuing. 
Item, That the dutchies of Anjou and of Maine, ſhall 
be releaſed and delivered to the king her fa 
K. Henry. Uncle, how now ? 
Glo. Pardon me, gracious lord; 
Some ſudden qualm hath ſtruck me to the heart, 
And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no further, 
K. Henry. Uncle of Wincheſter, I pray, read on, 
Win. Item, it is further agreed between them,—that 
the dutchies of Anjou and Maine ſhall be releaſed and di. 
livered to the king her father; and ſhe ſent over of the 
king of England's own proper cot and charges, withaut 
having any dowry. "3 
R. Henry. They pleaſe us well. Lord marqueſs, 


kneel down ; 


We here create thee the firſt duke of Suffolk, 
And gird thee with the ſword. — 
Couſin of York, we here diſcharge your grace 
From being regent in the parts of France, 
Till term of eighteen months be full expir'd,— 
Thanks, uncle Wincheſter, Gloſter, York, and Buck- 
ingham, | 
Somerſet, Saliſbury, and Warwick ; 
We thank you all for this great favour done, 
In entertainment to my princely queen, 


Come, let us in; and with all ſpeed provide 
To fee her coronation be perform'd. 


Exeunt King, Queen, and Suffolk. 
Glo. Brave peers of England, pillars of the tate, 


To you duke Humphrey muſt unload his grief, 
Your grief, the common grief of all the land. 
What! did my brother Henry ſpend his youth, 
His valour, coin, and people, in the wars ? 

Did he ſo often lodge in open field, 


In winter's cold, and ſummer's parching heat, 


- 


To 
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To conquer France, his true inheritance ? 
And did my brother Bedford toil his wits, 
To keep by policy what Henry got? 
Have you yourſelves, Somerſet, Buckingham, 
Brave York, and Saliſbury, victorious Warwick, 
Receiv'd deep ſcars in France and Normandy ? 
Or hath mine uncle Beaufort, and myſelf, 
With all the learned council of the realm, 
Study d ſo long, fat in the council-houſe, 
Early and late, debating to and fro 
How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe ? 
Or hath his highneſs in his infancy 
Been crown'd in Paris, in deſpight of foes ; 
And ſhall theſe labours and theſe honours die ? 
Shall Henry's conqueſt, Bedford's vigilance, 
Your deeds of war, and all our counſel die ? 
O peers of England, ſhameful is this league! 
Fatal this marriage! cancelling your fame; 
Blotting your names from books of memory z 
Razing the characters of your renown 
Reverfing monuments of conquer'd France; 
Undoing all, as all had never been! 

Car. Nephew, what means this paſſionate diſ- 

courſe ? | 

This peroration with ſuch circumſtance ? 
For France, 'tis ours; and we will keep it ſtill, 

Glo. Ay, uncle, we will keep it, if we can; 
But now 1t is impoſſible we ſhould : 
Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules the roaſt, 
Hath given the dutchies of Anjou and Maine 
Unto the poor king Reignier, whoſe large ſtyle 
Agrees not with the leanneſs of his purſe. 

Sal. Now, by the death of him who dy'd for all, 
Theſe counties were the keys of Normandy : 
But wherefore weeps Warwick, my valiant ſon ? 


* This peroration with ſuch circumſtance ?] This ſpeech crowded 
wich ſo many inſtances of aggravation, JoHNs0N, 


Y 3 Mar. 
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War. For grief that they are paſt recovery: 
For, were there hope to conquer them again, 
My ſword ſhould ſhed hot blood, mine eyes no tears, 
Anjou and Maine ! myſelf did win them both : 
Thoſe provinces theſe arms of mine did conquer: 
5 And are the cities, that I got with wounds, 
Deliver'd up again with peaceful words ? 

Mort Dieu ! | 

York. For Suffalk's duke—may he be ſuffocate, 
That dims the honour of this warlike iſle ! 

France ſhould have torn and rent my very heart, 
Before | would have yielded to this league. 

I never read but England's kings have had 

Large ſums of gold, and dowries with their wives: 
And our king Henry gives away his own, | 
To match with her that brings no vantages. 

G. A proper jeſt, and never heard before, 
That Suffolk ſhould demand a whole fifteenth, 
For colts and charges in tranſporting her! 

She ſhould have ſtaid in France, and flarv'd in France, 
Before 

Car. My lord of Gloſter, now ye grow too hot; 
It was the pleaſure of my lord the king. 

Glo. My lord of Wincheſter, I know your mind; 
*T'ts not my ſpeeches that you do diſlike, 

But *ris my preſence that doth trouble you. 

ncour will out: Proud prelatc, in thy face 

] tee thy fury; if J longer ſav, 

We ſhall begin our ancient bickerings“. 

Farewel, my lords; and ſay, when I am gone, 
pro- 


s And are the cities, &c.] The indignation of Warwick is na. 
tural, and I wiſh it had been better expreſſed; there is a kind of 
jingle intended in <vonnds; and evoards, JOHNSON. . 

* Bickerinos,) To bicker is it /kirmjh, In the ancient metri- 
cal romance of Gay H. of i/arwick, bl. I. no date, the heroes 
conſult whether they ſhould Sid er on the walls, or deſcend to 
battle on the plain, Again, in the genuine ballad of Chevy 
Chace, N = 55 
| « Bomen 


1 propheſy'd—France will be loſt ere long. 
Car. So, there goes our protector in a rage, 

Tis known to you, he is mine enemy: 

Nay, more, an enemy unto you all; 

And no great friend, I fear me, to the king. 

Conſider, lords—he is the next of blood, 

And heir apparent to the Engliſh crown : 

Had Henry got an empire by his marriage, 

7 And all the wealthy kingdoms of the weſt, 

There's reaſon he ſhould be diſpleas'd at it, 

Look to it, lords; let not his ſmoothing words 

Bewitch your hearts; be wiſe, and circumſpect. 

What though the common people favour him, 


311 


6 [ Exit, 


Calling him Humphrey, the good duke of Gloſter; 
Clapping their hands, and crying with loud yoice— 


Felu maintain your royal excellence |! 
With—God preſerve the good duke Humphrey l 
I fear me, lords, for all this flattering gloſs, 
He will be found a dangerous protector. 


Buck. \Why ſhould he then protect our ſovereign, | 


He being of age to govern of himſelt 2— 
Couſin of Somerſet, join you with me, 
And all together, —with the duke of Suffolk, — 


We'll quickly hoiſe duke Humphrey from his ſeat, 


© Bomen bicharte upon the bent 
With their browd aras cleare.“ 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song IX: 


« From gictering with his folk to keep us Britains back.“ 


Again, in the Spaniſh Maſquerado, by Greene, 1589: 


© —— ſundry times bickered with our men, and gave them the 
forle.” Again, in Holinſhed, p. 537: © At another bickering 
allo it chanced that the Engliſhmen had the upper hand.“ Again, 
p. 572: *©* At firſt there was a _— 
in the end victorie remained with t 
congredior is the expreſſion by which Barrett in bis Alvear:-, or 
Quadruple Dif. 1 580, explains the verb to bieter. Sretve xs. 

And all the wealthy kingdoms of the wift, } Certainly Shakipeare 


wrote eat. WARBURTON. 


bickering betwixt them, but 
e Engliſhmen.*” Levi pugna 


There are wealthy kingdoms in the ao as well as in the 25 
and the weſtern kingdoms were more likely to be in the thought 


ot the ſpeakers JOHNSON. 
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zu SECOND PART OF 
Car. This weighty buſineſs will not brook delay; 


I'll to the duke of Suffolk preſently, Exit. 
Som. Coufin of Buckingham, though Humphrey's 
ride, 


And greatneſs of his place be grief to us, 
Yet let us watch the haughty cardinal ; 
His inſolence is more intolerable 
Than all the princes in the land beſide; 
If Gloſter be diſplac'd, he'll be protector. 
Buck. Thou, or I, Somerſet, will be protector, 
Deſpight duke Humphrey, or the cardinal, 
[ Exeunt Bucking ham and Somerſet, 
Sal. Pride went before, ambition follows him, 
While theſe do labour for their own preferment, 
Behoves it us to labour for the realm. 
I never ſaw but Humphrey duke of Gloſter 
Did bear him like a noble gentleman, 
Ott have I ſeen the haughty cardinal— 
More like a ſoldier, than a man o'the church, 
As ſtout, and proud, as he were lord of all,— 
Swear like a rufhan, and demean himſelf 
Unlike the ruler of a common-weal.— 
Warwick my ſon, the comfort of my age! 
Thy deeds, thy plainneſs, and thy houſe-keeping, 
Hath won the greateſt favour of the commons, 
FExcepting none but good duke Humphrey.— 
And, brother York, thy acts in Ireland, 
In bringing them to civil diſcipline ; 
Thy late exploits done in the heart of France, 
When thou wert regent for our ſovereign, 
Have made thee fear'd, and honour'd, of the pee- 
le i— 
Join we 3 for the public good; 
In what we can, to bridle and ſuppreſs 
The pride of Suffolk, and the cardinal, 
With Somerſet's and Buckingham's ambition; 


And, as we may, cheriſh duke Humphrey's deeds, 
I 5 While 
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While they?do tend the profit of the land *, 
ar. So God help Warwick, as he loves the land, 
And common profit of his country |! 
 Tork, And 15 ſays York, for he hath greateſt cauſe, 
[ A/ede. 
gal. Then let's make haſte and look unto the main. 
Mar. Unto the main! Oh, father, Maine is loſt ; 
That Maine, which by main force Warwick did win, 
And would have kept, ſo long as breath did laſt ; 
Main chance, father, you meant; but I meant Maine; 
Which I will win from France, or elſe be ſlain. 
[Exennt Warwick and Saliſbury. 
York. Anjou and Maine are given to the French; 
Paris is loſt; the ſtate of Normandy 
Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone. 
Suffolk concluded on the articles; | 
The peers agreed ; and Henry was well pleas'd, 
To change two dukedoms for a duke's fair daughter, 
cannot blame them all; What is't to them? 
is thine they give away, and not their own. 


Pirates may make cheap pennyworth of their pillage, 


And purchaſe friends, and give to courtezans, 
Still revelling, like lords, till all be gone: 

While as the filly owner of the goods 

Weeps over them, and wrings his hapleſs hands, 
And ſhakes his head, and trembling ſtands aloof, 
While all is ſhar'd, and all is borne away; 


the prophet of the land.] I think we might read, more 
clearly—0 profit of the land—i, e. to profit themſelves by it, un- 
leſs hend be written for attend. STEEVENS. 

Don a tickle point, ] Tickle is very frequently uſed for 
141 by poets contemporary with Shakſpeare. So, Heywood 
in his Epigrams on Proverbs, 1562: 

Time is /i«&ell, we may matche time in this, 
For we be even as iche as time is.“ 
Again, in the Spaniſh Tragedy, 1605: 
Nou ſtands our fortune on a ice point.“ 
Again, in Soliman and Perſeda, 1 599 : 
he reſt by turning of my ze wheel,” Sreevans. 
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Ready to ſtarve, and dares not touch his own, 

So York muſt fit, and fret, and bite his tongue, 

While his own lands are bargain'd for, and fold, 

Methinks, the realms of England, France, and Ire. 

land, 

Bear that proportion to my fleſh and blood, 

As did the fatal brand Althea burnt 

Unto the prince's heart of Calydon *. 

Anjou and Maine, both given unto the French ! 

Cold news to me; for I had hope of France, 

Even as I have of fertile England's ſoil, 

A day will come, when York ſhall claim his own; 

And therefore I will take the Nevils' parts, 

And make a ſhew of love to proud duke Humphrey, 

And, when I ſpy advantage, claim the crown, 

For that's the golden mark I ſeek to hit: 

Nor ſhall proud Lancaſter uſurp my right, 

Nor hold the ſcepter in his childiſh fiſt, 

Nor wear the diadem upon his head, 

Whoſe church-like humour fits not-for a crown, 

Then, York, be ſtill a while, *till time do ſerve: 

Watch thou, and wake, when others be aſleep, 

To pry into the ſecrets of the ſtate ; 

*Till Henry, ſurfeiting in joys of love, 

With his new bride, and England's dear-bought 

queen, 

And Humphrey with the pcers be fall'n at jars: 

Then will I raiſe aloft the milk-white roſe, 

With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be perfum'd; 

And in my ſtandard bear the arms of York, 

Jo grapple with the houſe of Lancaſter; _ 

And, force periorce, I'll make him yield the crown, 

Whoſe bookiſh rule hath pull'd fair England down. 
[ Exit Zort. 


I m— the prince s beart of Calydon. ] Meleager. STEEVENS: 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


The duke of Gloſter's hae, 
Enter duke Humphrey and his wife Eleanor. 


Elean. Why droops my lord, like over- ripen'd corn, 
Hanging the head at Ceres plenteoas load? 
Why doth the great duke Humphrey knit his brows, 
As trowning at the favours of the yorld ? 
hy ere thine eyes fix d to the ſulen earth, 
Gazing on that which ſeems to din thy fight ? 
What {eſt thou there? king Heiry's diadem, 
Inchas d with all the honours of tie world? 
If ſo, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 
Until thy head be circled with the ſame, 
Pur forth thy hand, reach at the glorious gold: 
What, is't too ſhort ? III lengtlen it with mine: 
And, having both together heay'd it up, 
We'll both together lift out heids to heaven 
And never more abaſe our figh' ſo low 
As to vouchſafe one glance uno the ground. 
Glo. O Nell, ſweet Nell, if thou doſt love thy 
lord, 
Baniſh the canker of ambitions thoughts : 
And may that thought, wher I imagine ill 
Againit my king and nephey, virtuous Henry, 
Be my laſt breathing in this mortal world! 
My troublous dream this night doth make me fad, 
Elan, What dream'd my lord? tell me, and Ill 
requite it 
With ſweet rehearſal of ny morning's dream. 


Gio, Methought, this ſtaff, mine Ae eite in 


court, 
Was broke in twain; by vhom, I have forgot, 
But, as I think, it was br the cardinal ; 1 
And on the pieces of the broken wand = 
Were 
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Were plac'd the heads of Edmund duke of Somerſet 
And William de la Poole firſt duke of Suffolk - ' 
1 his was my dream; what it doth bode, God knoys, 

Elean. Tut, this was nothing but an argument, 
That he, that breaks a ſtick of Gloſter's grove, 
Shall loſe his head for his preſumption, | 
But liſt to me, my Humphrey, my ſweet duke: 
Methought, I fat in ſeat of majeſty, 
In the cathedral church of Weſtminſter, 
And in that c1air where kings and queens are 

crown'l ; 

Where Henry, aid dame Margaret, kneel'd to me, 
And on my head did ſet the diadem. 

Glo. Nay, Eleazor, then muſt I chide outright ; 
Preſumptuous dane, ill-nurtur'd Eleanor! 
Art thou not feconl woman in the realm; 
And the protector'swife, belov'd of him? 
Haft thou not worldy pleaſure at command, 
Above the reach orcompaſs of thy thought ? 


And wilt thou ſtill te hammering treachery, 


To tumble down thy hufband, and thyſelf, 
From top of honour'o diſgrace's feet ? 
Away from me, and kt me hear no more. 

Elean, What, wha, my lord! are you ſo choleric 
With Eleanor, for teling þut her dream ? 
Next time, I'll keep my dreams unto myſelf, 


And not be check'd. * 


Glo, Nay, be not angry, J am pleas'd again. 


Enter : Meſſer ger, 


Meß. My lord protecter, 'tis his highneſs pleaſure, 
You do prepare to ride urto Saint Albans, 
Whereas the king and quen do mean to hawk“. 


2 Whereas the king and queen di mean to hawk.) Whereas is the 


ſame as where; and ſeems to be wrought into uſe only on account 


of its being a diſſyllable. So, in Marius and dla 1594: 
But tee ao Lucretis is return'd. 


Welcome, brave Roma !”? 


(los 
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Ch. 1 go.—Come, Nell, thou wilt ride with us? 
Elan, Yes, my good lord, I'll follow preſently. 
| [ Exit Gloſter. 
Follow I muſt, I cannot go before, 
While Gloſter bears this baſe and humble mind. 
Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, | 
would remove theſe tedious ſtumbling- blocks, 
And ſmooth my way upon their headleſs necks : 
And, being a woman, I will not be ſlack 
To play my part in fortune's pageant.  , 
Where are you there? Sir John! nay, fear not, 
man, 

We are alone; here's none but thee, and I. 


Enter Hume. 


Hume, Jeſu preſerve your royal majeſty ! 
Elean. My majeſty! why, man, I am but grace. 
Hume. But, by the grace of God, and Hume's ad- 
vice, 
Your grace's title ſhall be multiply'd. 
Elean. What ſay'ſt thou, man? haſt thou as yet 
conterr'd 
With Margery Jourdain, the cunning witch; 
And Roger Bolingbroke, the conjurer? 
And will they undertake to do me good ? 
Hume. This they have promiſed, —to ſhew your 
highneſs 
A ſpirit rais'd from depth of under ground, 
That ſhall make anſwer to ſuch queſtions, 


The word is ſeveral times uſed in this piece, as well as in ſome 
others; and always with the ſame ſenſe. Eds 
Again, in the 5 iſt ſonnet of Lord Sterline, 1604 : 
I dream'd the nymph, that o'er my fancy reigns, 
Came to a part whereas I paus'd alone:“ 
Again, in the Tryal of Treaſure, 1567 3 IS 
2 " dark” _ is reſident, I muſt needs be.“ 
gain, in Daniel's Tragedy of Cleopatra, 1 599 : 
That 1 mould — — — ſtands 
© To view my miſery, &c,” STEEVENS. 
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As by your grace ſhall be propounded him, 

3 Elean. It is enough; Ill think upon the queſtions, 
When from ſaint Albans we do make return, 
We'll ſee thoſe things effected to the full. 
Here, Hume, take this reward; make merry, man, 
With thy confederates in this weighty cauſe. 


Exit Eleanor. 
Hume. Hume muſt make merry with the dutcheſs 

| gold; 
Marry, and ſhall. But, how now, Sir John Hume? 


Seal up your lips, and give no words but—mum! 
The buſineſs aſketh filent ſecrecy. 

Dame Eleanor gives gold, to bring the witch : 
Gold cannot come amiſs, were ſhe a devil. 

Yet have I gold, flies from another coaſt : 

I dare not ſay, from the rich cardinal, 2 


x . 


And from the great and new- made duke of Suffolk; 
Yet I do find it ſo: for, to be plain, 


They, knowing dame Eleanor's aſpiring humour, 
Have hired me to undermine the dutcheſs, 

And buz theſe conjurations in her brain, 

They ſay, A crafty knave does need no broker4; 
Yet am J Suffolk's and the cardinal's broker. 
Hume, if you take not heed, you ſhall go near 
To call them both—a pair of crafty knaves. 


3 Elean. I 7s exough; &c.] This ſpeech ſtands thus in the 
old quarto : 
% Elan. Thanks, good fir John, 
„ Some two days hence I gueſs will fit our time; 
« Then ſee that they be here. 
For now the king is riding to St. Albans, _ 
« And all the dukes and carl along with him. 
„When they be gone, then ſafely may they come, 
& And on the backſide of mine orchard here 
«© There caſt their ſpells in filence of the night, 
«« And 10 reſolve us of the thing we wiſh :—— 
« Till when, drink that for my ſake, and farewell.“ 
* 5 STEEVENS. 
4 A crafty knawve does need no broker ; | This is a prover- 
dial ſentence. See Ray's Collection. STEEVENS, 


" Well, 
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Well, ſo it ſtands: And thus, I fear, at laſt, 

Hume's knavery will be the dutcheſs' wreck ; 

And her attainture will be Humphrey's fall : 

Sort how it will, I ſhall have gold for all. [ Exit, 


SCENE III. 


An apartment in the palace, 


nter three or four petitioners, Peter, the armourer*s man, 
being one. 


Pet. My maſters, let's ſtand cloſe ; my lord pro- 
tector will come this way by and by, and then we 
may deliver our ſupplications $ in the quill, 


Hort how it will, — ] Let the iſſue be what it will. 
Jouns9N. 

7 in the quill.) In quill is ſir Thomas Hanmer's reading; 
the reſt have in the quill, JoansoN. 

Perhaps our ſupplications in the quill, or in quill, means no more 
than our cvritten or penn'd ſupplications. We ſtill ſay, a drawing 
in chalk, for a drawing executed by the uſe of chalk. STEEvENS 

Ia the quill.] This may mean, with great exactneſs and obſery- 
ance of form, or with the utmoſt punctilio of ceremony. The 
phraſe ſeems to be taken from * of the dreſs of our anceſtors, 
whoſe ruffs were gquilled. While theſe were worn, it might be 
the vogue to ſay, ſuch a thing is in the ili, i. e. in the reigning 
mode of taſte,» TOLLET. | 

To this obſervation I may add, that after printing began, the 
ſimilar phraſe of a thing being in print was uſed to expreſs the 
lame circumſtance of exactneſs. All this,” (declares one of the 
quibbling ſervants in the Two Gentlemen of Verona) I ay in print, 
tor in print I found it.” , STEEvENS. | 
Deliver our ſupplications in quill.) This may be . to 
have been a phraſe formerly in uſe, and the ſame with the French 
en quille, which is ſaid of a man, when he ſtands upright upon 
lis feet without ſtirring from the place. The proper ſenſe of 
quile in French is a nine- pin, and, in ſome parts of England, 
eine pins are ſtill called cay/s, which word is uſed in the ſtatute 
33 Hen, VIII. c. ix. Quelle in the old Britiſh, language allo ſigni- 
ies any piece of wood let upright, HAwWXI xs. 


2 Pet, 


2 — es, 727 e - » 


Goodman, my lord cardinal's man, for keeping my 


of Suffelk, for encloſing the commons of Melford.— Hon 
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2 Pet, Marry, the Lord protect him, for he's 
good man! Jelu bleſs him! 


Enter Suffolk, and Deen, 


1 Pet. Here a comes, methinks, and the queen 
with him: I'll be the firſt, ſure. 

2. Pet. Come back, fool; this is the duke of Suf. 
folk, and not my lord protector, 

Suf. How now, fellow? wouldſt any thing with 

met. - 

1 Pet. I pray, my lord, pardon me! I took ye for 
my lord protector. 

9, Mar. For my lord protector! are your ſup. 
plications to his lordſhip ? Let me ſee them: What 
is thine ? 

1 Pet. Mine 1s, an't pleaſe your grace, againſt John 


houſe, and lands, and wife and all, from me. 
Suf. Thy wife too? that is ſome wrong indeed, 
What's yours? what's here! [reads] Againſt the dule 


now, fir knave ? 

2 Pet. Alas, fir, I am but a poor petitioner of our 
whole townſhip. 

Peter. Againſt my maſter, Thomas Horner, for 
ſaying, That the duke of York was rightful heir to 
the crown. 

9, Mar. What ſay'ſt thou? Did the duke of York 
ſay, he was rightful heir to the crown? 

Peter That my miſtreſs was? No, forſooth: my 
maſter ſaid, That he was; and that the king was an 
uſurper. | 

Suf. Who is there ?—Take this fellow in, and fend 


* That my mifref5 was ?] Rather, that my maſter was? 
- | TTrRWAITT. 1 
or 
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for his maſter with a purſuĩ vant preſently ;—we'll "TMX 
more of your matter before the king. | 


9. Mar. And as for you, that love to be protected 
Under the wings of our protector's grace, 
Begin your ſuits anew and ſue to him. , 
N [Tears the pelitiont. 
Away, baſe cullions ! —Suffolk, let them go. 
A. Come, let's be gone: [| Exeunt Petitioners. 
9. Mar. My lord of Suffolk, ſay, is this the guiſe, 
s this the faſhion in the court of England? 
Is this the government of Britain's iſle? 
And this the royalty of Albion's king? 
What! ſhall King Henry be a pupil till, 
Under the ſurly Gloſter's governance? 
Am I a queen in title and in ſtyle, 
And muſt be made a ſubject to a duke? 
| tell thee, Poole, when in the city Tours 
Thou ran'ſt a tilt in honour of my love, 
And ſtol'ſt away the ladies” hearts of France 
| thought, king Henry had reſembled thee, 
In courage, courtſhip, and n 
put all his mind is bent to holineſs, 
To number Ave-Maries on his beads: 
His champions are—the prophets, and apoſtles ; 
His weapons, holy ſaws of ſacred writ z 
His ſtudy is his tilt yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canoniz'd ſaints. 
| would, the college of the cardinals | 
Would chuſe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And ſet the triple crown upon his head: 
That were a ſtate fit for his holineſs. 
df, Madam, be patient: as | was cauſe 
Your highneſs came to England, ſo will I 
In England work your grace's full content. 
Q. Mar. Beſide the haught protector, have we 
Hheaufort, | | 
The.impericus churchman; Somerſet, Buckingham, 
You -Fh-— * And 


Exit Peter, guarded. 
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And grumbling York : and not the leaſt of theſe, 
But can do more in England than the king, 

Suf. And he of theſe, that can do moſt of all, 
Cannot do more in England than the Nevils : 
Saliſbury, and Warwick, are no fimple peers, 

©. Mar. Not all theſe lords do vex me half ſo much 
As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife, 
She ſweeps it through the court with troops of ladies 
More like an empreſs, than duke Humphrey's wife; 
Strangers in court do take her for the queen: 

She bears a duke's revenues on her back, 

And in her heart ſhe. ſcorns our poverty: 

Shall 1 not live to be aveng'd on her? 

Contemptuous baſe born callat as ſhe 1s, 

She vaunted *mongſt her minions other day, 

'The very train of her worſt wearing-gown 

Was better worth than all my father's lands, 

*Fill Suffolk gave two dukedoms for his daughter, 
S.. Madam, myſelf have lim'd a buſh for here; 

And plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 

That ſhe will light to liſten to their lays, 

And never mount to trouble you again. 

So, let her reſt: And, madam, liſt to me; 

For I am bold to counſel you in this, 

Although we fancy not the cardinal, 

Yet muſt we join with him, and with the lords, 

Till we have brought duke Humphrey in diſgrace, 

As for the duke of York, — this late complaint 

Vill make but little for his benefit; : 

50, one by one, we'll weed them all at laſt, 

And you yourſelf ſhall ſteer the happy helm. 
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9 — —lim'd a 22% for her;] So, in Arden of PFeverſham, 1502 
& Lime your twigs to catch this weary bird.“ 
Again in the Tragedy of Mariam, 1613: 
« A crimlon 6/5 that ever limes the ſoul.” STEEvENS 
2515 late complaint) That is, The complaint of Peter 
the armourer's wan againſt his maſter, for ſaying that York was 
the rightful king. JOHNSON, 7; 


* 
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Ty them enter king Henry, duke Humphrey, Cardinal 


Beaufort, Buckingham, York, Saliſbury, Warwick, 


and the dutcheſs of Gloſter, 


E. Henry. For my part, noble lords, I care not 
which ; | 
Or Somerſet, or York, all's one to me. 
York. If York have ill demean'd himſelf in France, 
Then let him © be deny'd the regentſhip. 
Som. If Somerſet be unworthy of the place, 
Let York be regent, I will yield to him, 
War, Whether your grace be worthy, yea, or no, 
Diſpute not that; York is the worthier. | 
Car. Ambitious Warwick, let thy betters ſpeak, 
War. The cardinal's not my better in the field. 
Buck, All in this preſence are thy betters, War- 
wick. | 8. 
War. Warwick may live to be the beſt of all. 
Sal. Peace, ſon ;—and ſhew ſome reaſon, Buck- 
ingham, | | 3 
Why Somerſet ſhould be preferr'd in this. 
9 A. Becauſe the king, forſooth, will have it 
0. 
Glo, Madam, the king is old enough himſelf 


To give 3 his cenſure : theſe are no women's matters. 


9, Mar. If he be old enough, what needs your 


race 
To be protector of his excellence? | 

Glo. Madam, I am protector of the realm; 
And, at his pleaſure, will reſign my place. 

Sf. Refign it then, and leave thine inſolence. 


Since thou wert king, (as who is king, but thou?) 


5 be deny d ] The folio reads denay'd. I have 
noted the variation only to obſerve, that the one word is fre- 
quently uſed for the other among the old writers. STEEvENs. 

* —— bis cenſure:] Through all theſe plays cegure is uſed in 
al indifferent ſenſe, ſimply for judgment or opinion. 
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The commonwealth hath daily run to wreck : 
The Dauphin hath prevail'd beyond the ſeas; 
And all the peers and nobles of the realm 
Have been as bondmen to thy ſovereignty. 
Car. The commons haſt thou rack d; the clergy; 
bags 
Are lank a lean with thy extortions. 
Som, Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's 
2 attire, 
Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. 
Buck. Thy cruelty in execution, 
Upon offenders, hath exceeded law, 
And left thee to the mercy of the law. 
©, Mar. Thy ſale of offices, and towns in France, 


If they were known, as the ſuſpect is great, — 


Would make thee quickly hop without thy head, 
[Exit Glofler. The Queen drops her fan, 
Give me my fan: What, minion | can you not? 
Gives the Dutcheſs a box on the ear, 
I cry you mercy, madam ; Was it you? 
Elean, Was't I? yea, I it was, proud French- 
woman: 17 
Could I come near your beauty with my nails, 
I'd ſet my ten commandments in your face 
K. Henry. Sweet aunt be quiet; *twas againſt her 
will. | DUES 
Elan. Againſt her will !—Good king, look to't in 
time; 


She'll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby : 


4 TI ſet ny ten commandments is your face.] So, in Wiſiward 
Hoe, 1607: | 
7 8 —your harpy has ſet his ten commandments on my back.“ 
Again, in Selimus Emperor of the Turks, 1638: = 
% I would ſet a tap abroach, and not live in fear of my wife“ 
ten commandments.” 


Again, in The Play of the Four P's, 1569: 
«© Now ten times I beſeech him that hie fits, 
„% Thy wives x com. may ſerche thy five wits.” 


STEEVENS, 


Though 
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Though in this place moſt maſter wears no breeches, 
She ſhall not ſtrike dame Eleanor unreveng'd. 
5 [ Exit Eleanor. 
Buc. Lord cardinal, I will follow Eleanor, 

And liften after Humphrey, how he proceeds : 
She's tickled now ; her fume can need no ſpurs, 
She'll gallop faſt enough to her deſtruction. 

[ Exit Buckingham, 


Re-enter duke Humphrey. 


Glo, Now, lords, my choler being over blown 
With walking once about the quadrangle, 
I come to talk of commonwealth affairs. 
As for your ſpightful falſe objections, 
Prove them, and I lie open to the law: 
But God in mercy deal ſo with my ſoul, 
As I in duty love my king and country ! 
But, to the matter that we have in hand. 
I ay, my ſovereign York is meeteſt man 
To be your regent in the realm of France. 
Suf. Before we make election, give me leave 
To ſhew ſome reaſon of no little force, 
That York is moſt unmeet of any man, 
York, I'll tell thee, Suffolk, why I am unmeet, 
Firſt, for I cannot flatter thee in pride: 
Next, it I be appointed for the place, 
My lord of Somerſet will keep me here, 
Without diſcharge, money, or furniture, 
Jill France be won into the Dauphin's hands. 
Laſt time, I danc'd attendance on his will, 


Exit Elianor.] The quarto adds, after the exit of Eleanor, 
the following : | 
Kling. Believe me, love, that thou wert much to blame. 
* 1 would not for a thouſand pounds in gold, 
* My noble uncle had been here in place —— _ 
„dee, where he comes! 1 am glad he met her not.” 
| STEEVEXs. 
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Till Paris was befieg'd, famiſh'd, and loſt, 
War, That can I witneſs; and a fouler fa& 
Did never traitor in the land commit. 
Suf. Peace, head-ſtrong Warwick! 
War. Image of pride, why ſhould I hold my 


peace 5 


Enter Horner the armourer, and his man Peter, guarded, 


Suf. Becauſe here is a man accus'd of treaſon ; 
Pray God, the duke of York excuſe himſelf ! 

York, Doth any one accuſe York for a traitor ? 

H. Henry. What mean'ſt thou, Suffolk ? tell me; 

hat are theſe? | 

Suf. Pleaſe it your majeſty, this is the man 
That doth accuſe his maſter of high treaſon: 
His words were theſe that Richard, duke of York, 
Was rightful heir unto the Engliſh crown; 
And that your majeſty was an uſurper. 

K. Henry. Say, man, were theſe thy words? 

Arm. An't ſhall pleaſe your majeſty, I never ſaid 
nor thought any ſuch matter: God is my witneſs, ! 
am falſely accus'd by the villain, | 

Peter. © By theſe ten bones, my lords, | holding u 
his hands] he did ſpeak them to me in the garret 
one night, as we were ſcouring my lord of York 
armour, 


Yerk, Baſe dynghill villain, and mechanical, 


„ Py theſe ten bones, &c.] We have juſt heard a dutchels 
threaten 'o fer her ten commandments in the tace of a qucen. The 
jeſts in this play tyra rather too much on the enumeration 0: 
fingers. | | 

This adjuration is, however, very ancient. So, in the myſtery 
of Caualimas- Day, 1513 : | 

&« But by their Sonys zen, thei be to you untrue,” 
It occurs ttkewife more than once in the morality of Hole Ser. 


ner. Again, in Mosfieur Thomas, 1637: 


Ke, By theſe ten Bonet, fir, by theſe eyes and tears.“ 
Again, in The longer thou linuf? the more Fool thou art, 1570: 
| By theſe zene bones I will, I have ſworne.“  STEEVEN 


Þll 
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111 have thy head for this thy traitor's ſpeech :— 
do beſeech your royal majeſty, 
Let him have all the rigour of the law. 

Arm. Alas, my lord, hang me, it ever I ſpake the 
words. My accuſer is my prentice; and when [I did 
correct him for his fault the other day, he did vow 
upon his knees he would be even with me: I have 
good witneſs of this; therefore, I beſeech your ma- 
jeſty, do not caſt away an honeſt man for a villain's 
accuſation. | 

R. Henry. Uncle, what ſhall we ſay to this in law? 

Glo. This doom, my lord, if I may judge. 

Let Somerſet be regent o'er the French, 

Becauſe in York this breeds ſuſpicion : 

And let theſe have a day appointed them 

For ſingle combat, in convenient place; 

For he hath witneſs of his ſervant's malice: 

This is the law, and this duke Humphrey's dogm. 

K. Henry. Then be it ſo. My lord of Somerſet, 
We make your grace lord regent o'er the French. 


K. Henry. Then be it ſo, &c.] Theſe two lines I have in- 
ſerted from the old quarto ; and, as I think, very neceſſarily. 
lor, without them, the king has not declared his aſſent to Glot- 
ter's opinion: and the duke of Somerſet is made to thank him 
tor the regency before the king has deputed him to it. 

| THEOBALD, 

After the lines inſerted by Theobald, the king continues his 

ſpeech thus: | 


over the French ; 

And to defend our right *gainſt foreign foes, 

And ſo do good unto the realm of France. 

Make haſte, my lord; *tis time that you were gone: 

The time of truce, I think, is full expir'd. 
Som. J humbly thank your royal majeſty, 

And take my leave, to poſt with ipecd to France, 

| [ Exit Somerſet, 

King. Come, uncle Gloſter ; now let's have our horſe, 

For we will to dt. Albans preſently. 

Madam, your hawk they ſay is ſwift of flight, 

Aud we will try how ſhe will fly to-day, [ Exeunt ones, 

47% : DIEEVENS. 
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Som. I humbly thank your royal majeſty. 

Arm. And J accept the combat willingly. 

Peter. Alas, my lord, I cannot fight; for God's 
ſake, pity my caſe ! the ſpight of * a man prevaileth 
againſt me. O, Lord have mercy upon me! I ſhall 
never be able to fight a blow: O Lord, my heart !— 

Glo. Sirrah, or you muſt fight, or elſe be hang'd, 

K. Henry. Away with them to priſon : and the day 
Ot combat ſhall be the laſt of the next month, — 
Come, Somerſet, we'll ſee thee ſent away. 


| Flouriſh, Extuni 
SCENE IV, 


Duke Humphrey's garden, 


9 Enter mother fourdan, Hume, Sauthwel, and 
Bolingbrołe. 


Hume. Come, my maſters ; the dutcheſs, I tell you, 
expects performance of your promiſes. 
Hong. Waiter ume, we are therefore provided: 
Will her lady ſhip bckold and hear our exorciſms ? 
Lame. Ay; What elſe 7 fear you not her courage. 
Bui.:g. H have heard her reported to be a woman of 
an invincible ſpirit : But it ſhall be convenient, maſter 
Hume, that you be by her aloft, while we be buſy be- 


2 Nn] Theſe words are not in the undated quarto, 
The firſt folio reads“ the ſpight »f man,.?? The ſecond—“ the 
ipight of »y man.“ Marlowe, 

Enter, &c.] The guarto reads: | 
Enter {leanor, Sir John 1tum, Roger Bolinghraok a conjurer, and 

| Margery Tourdain a witch. 
£lcazor, Here, ſir john, take this feroll of paper here, 
Wherein is writ the queſtions you ſhall aſk ; 
And I will ſtand upon this tower here, 
And hear the ſpirit what it ſays to you; 
And to my queſtions write the anſwers down, + 
{ She goes up to the tower. 
, OTEEVENS. 
g © low ; 
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and grovel on the earth: John Southwel, read you; 
and let us to our work, 


Enter Eleanor, above. 


Elean. Well ſaid, my maſters; and welcome all. 
To this geer ; the ſooner the better. 


Bling. Patience, good lady; wizards know their 
times: | 


»Deep night, dark night, the filent of the night, 
The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire; 


Deep night, dark night, the filent of the nigbt,] The filent of the 
night is a claffical expreſſion: and means an interlunar night, 
- 4mice filentia lung. So Pliny, Inter omnes wero convent, 
uiliſinò in coitu Jus flerni, quem diem alii interlunii, ali; ſilentis 
lane appellant. lib. xvi. cap 39. In imitation of this language, 
Milton ſays: 

« The ſun to me is dark, 

% And ent as the moon. 

«© When ſhe deſerts the night, | 

6 Hid in her vacant inter lunar cave.” WAR BURTON. 

] believe this diſplay of learning might have been ſpared. Si- 
lat, though an adjective, is 1 Shakſpeare as a ſubſtantive. 
So, in The Tempeſt, the vaſi of night is uſed for the greateſt part 
of it. The old quarto reads, the filence of the night, The varia- 
tion between the copies is worth notice. 

| Bolingbroke makes a circle, 

Rol. Dark night, dread night, the filence of the night, 
Wherein the furies maſk in helliſh troops, +» 
Send up, I charge you, from Cocytus' lake 
The ſpirit Aſcalon to come to me; 
To pierce the bowels of this central earth, 
And hither come in twinkling of an eye ! 
Aſcalon, aſcend ! aſcend !”” 


In a ſpeech already quoted from the quarto, Eleanor ſays, 
they have 
 =——= Caſt their ſpells in flence of the night. | 
And in the ancient [zterlude of Nature, bl. I. no date, is the 
ſame expreſſion: | 
Who taught the nyghtyngall to recorde beſyly 
Her ſtrange entunes in {lence of the nyght ?” 
Again, in the Faithful Shepherdeſs of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
«© Through ſtill fence of the night, | 
Guided by the glow-worm's light.” SrEEVENS. 


The 


329 
low; and ſo, I pray you, go in God's name, and leave 
us. ¶ Exit Hume. ] Mother Jourdain, be you proſtrate, - 
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The time when ſcritch-owls cry, and ban-dogs how] *, 
When ſpirits walk, and ghoſts break up their graves, 
That time beſt fits the work we have in hand. 
Madam, fit you, and fear not; whom we raiſe, 
We will make faſt within a hallow'd verge. 
[ Here they perform the ceremonies, and make the circle; 
Bolingbroke, or Southwel reads, Conjuro te, &c. 
It thunders and lightens terribly ; then the ſpirit 
riſeth. 
Spirit. Adſum. 
M. Jeurd. Aſmath, 
By the eternal God, whoſe name and power 
Thou trembleſt at, anſwer that I ſhall aſæ; 


For, 'till thou ſpeak, thou ſhalt not paſs from hence, 


Spirit. ia what thou wilt: — That I had faid and 
lone 
Boling. Firſt, of the king. What ſhall of him become! 
| [ Keading out of a paper. 
Spirit. The duke yet lives, that Henry ſhall depoſe; 
But him out-live, and die a violent death. 
{ As the Spirit ſpeaks, they write the anſwer, 
Boling. What fates azvait the duke of Suffolk ? 
Spirit, By Water ſhall he die, and take his end, 
Boling. What ſhall befall the duke of Somerſet ? 
Spirit. Let him ſhun caſtles; 
Safer ſhall he be upon the ſandy plains, 
+ Than where caſtles mounted ſtand, 


Have 


?—ban-dogs how!l,] The etymology of the word ban-degs is un- 
ſettled. '1hey ſtem, however, to have been deſigned by poets 
to lignify ſome terrific beings whoſe office it was to make night 
hideous, like thoſe mentioned in the firſt book and eighth ſatire of 
Horace : | 
| © ————ſerpentes, atque videres 

% Infernas errare canes.” STEEVENS, + 

3 that I had ſaid and done!) It was anciently believed that 
ſpirits, who were raiſed by incautations, remain'd above ground, 
and anſwer'd queſtions with reluctance. See both Lucan and 
dtatius. STEBVENS. | on 

+. Than where caſiles mounted ſtand.] I remember to have 70 

(1215 
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Have done, for more I hardly can endure. 
Boling. Deſcend to darkneſs, and the burning lake; 
5 Falſe fiend, avoid! 
Thunder and lightning, Spirit deſcends, 


Enter the duke of York, and the duke of Buckingham, 
with their guard, and break in. | 


York. Lay hands upon theſe traitors, and their 
traſh, | 
Beldame, I think, we watch'd you at an inch.— 
What, madam, are you' there? the king and com- 
monweal 
Are deep indebted for this piece of pains ; 
My lord protector will, I doubt it not, 
See you well guerdon'd for theſe good deſerts. 
Elean. Not half ſo bad as thine to England's king, 
Injurious duke; that threat'ſt where is no cauſe, 
Buck, True, madam, none at all. What call you 
this ? [ Shewing ber the papers. 
Away with them; let them be clapp'd up cloſe, 


this prophecy in ſome of our old chronicles, where, I think, it 
ran thus : 

„ Safer ſhall he be on ſand, 

© Than where caſtles mounted ſtand :” 
at preſent I do not recollect where. STEEVENS. 

5 Faije fiend, avoid!) Inſtead of this ſhort ſpeech at the diſ- 

miſſion of the ſpirit, the old quarto gives us the following: 
„Then down, I ſay, unto the damned pool 
„Where Pluto in his fiery waggon fits, 
„Riding amidſt the fing'd and parched ſmoaks, 
„The road of Dyras, by the river Styx; 
„There howle and burn for ever in thoſe flames: — 
„% *Zounds! we are betray'd!“ 

Dyzas is written by miſtake for Ditis, the genitive caſe of Dis, 
wal is uſed inſtead of the nominative by more than one ancient 
author. : 

50, in Thomas Drant's Tranſlation of the fifth Satire of Horace, 
e | 
And by that meanes made manye ſoules lord Ditis hall 
to lecke;,” STEgSVENS, R | 
| And 
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And kept aſunder: Vou, madam, ſhall with us: 
Stafford, take her to thee.— Ke 
We'll ſee your trinkets here forth-coming all ; 
Away! | Exeunt guards with Fourdain, Southwell, Ge. 
Tork. Lord Buckingham, methinks, you watch'd 
her well : 
A pretty plot, well choſe to build upon ! 


Now, pray, my lord, let's fee the devil's writ, _ 
What have we here? Reads 


The duke yet lives, that Henry ſhall depoſe; 

But him out-live, and die a violent death. 

Why, this is juſt, ' Aio te, acida, Romanos vincere 
pale Sit 

Well, to the reſt : 


Tell me what fate awaits the duke of Suffolk ? 
By Water ſball he die, and take his end. | 
What ſhall betide the duke of Somer jet ? 

Let him ſhun caſtles ; 

Safer ſhall he be on the ſandy plains, 

Than where caſtles mounted ſtand. 

Come, come, my lords: 

7 Theſe oracles are hardily attain'd, 

And hardly underſtood, y 


6 Lord Buckingham, methinks, &c.] This repetition of the pro- 
8 which is altogether unneceſſary, after what the ſpectators 


ad heard in the ſcene immediately preceding, is not to be found 
in the firſt edition of this play. PoE. 


7 Theſe oracles are hardly attain d, 
Aud hardly underſtood.] 

Not only the 3 of the verſification, but the imperfection 
of the ſenſe too, made me ſuſpect this paſſage to be corrupt. 
York, ſeizing the parties and their papers, ſays, he'Il fee the 
devil's writ ; and finding the wizard's anſwers intricate and am- 


biguous, he makes this general comment upon ſuch ſort of intelli- 
gence, as I have reſtored the text : | 


Thoje oracles are hardily attain'd, 

And hardly under ſtood. | TAS x 
1. e. A great riſque and hazard is run to obtain them; and yet, 
after theſe hardy ſteps taken, the informations are ſo perplexed 
that they are hardly to be underſtood, TRHEOBALD. 


The 
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The king is now in progreſs towards ſaint Albans ; 
With him, the huſband of this lovely lady : 
Thither go theſe news, as faſt as horſe can carry them; 
A ſorry breakfaſt for my lord protector. 

Buck. Your grace ſhall give me leave, my lord of 

York, 5 | | 

To be the poſt, in hope of his reward. 

York. At your pleaſure, my good lord. 
Who's within there, ho! 


| Enter a Serving-man. 
Invite my lords of Saliſbury and Warwick, | 
To ſup with me to-morrow night. Away! | Exeunt. 


* 


AG T H. 8 RENE I. 
At Saint Albans. 


Enter king Henry, Queen, Glaſter, Cardinal, and Suffolk, 
with Falconers halloding. 


9. Mar. Believe me, lords, * for flying at the 
brook, 
I ſaw not better ſport theſe ſeven years' day : 
Yet, by your leave, ' the wind was very high; 
And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out. 
| | K. Henry. 


Ar fljing at the brook, ) The falconer's term for hawk- 
ing at water-fowl. JoHNn80N- 
9 the wind was very high ; 
And, ten to one, old Foan had not gone out.] 

I am told by a gentleman, better acquainted with falconry than 
mytelf, that the meaning, however expreſſed, is, that the wind 
being high, it was ten to one that the old hawk had flown quite 
away z a trick which hawks often play their maſters in windy 
weather, Jouxsox. 
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R. Henry. But what a point my lord, your falcon 
made, 

And what a pitch ſhe flew above the reſt! 

To ſee how God in all his creatures works ! 

Yea, man and birds, * are fain of climbing high, 
Suf. No marvel, an it like your majeſty, 

My lord protector's hawks do tower ſo well; 

They know their maſter loves to be aloft *, 

And bears his thoughts above his falcon's pitch, 
Glo. My lord, 'tis but a baſe ignoble mind 

That mounts no higher than a bird can ſoar, 
Car. I thought as much ; he'd be above the clouds, 


Glo. Ay, my lord cardinal; How think you by 
that ? | | 


Were it not good, your grace could fly to heaven ? 


—old Joan bad not gone out, i. e. the wind was ſo high it was 
ten to one that old Joan would not have taken her flight at the 
game. PERCY. 

The ancient books of hawking do not enable me to decide on 
the merits of ſuch diſcordant explanations. It may yet be re- 
marked, that the terms belonging to this once popular amule- 
ment were in general ſettled with the utmoſt preciſion ; and! 
may at leaſt venture to declare, that a miſtreſs might have been 
kept at a cheaper rate than a falcon. To compound a medicine 
to cure one of theſe birds of worms, it was neceſſary to deſtroy 
no fewer animals than a /amb, a culver, a pigeon, a buck and 2 car. 
1 have this intelligence from the Boote of Hawukinge, &c. bl. I. no 
date. This work was written by dame Julyana Bernes, priorels 
of the nuunery of Sopwell, near St. Albans, (where Shakſpeare 
has fixed the preſent ſcene), and was firſt prynted at I ft meſtre ty 
i ynken de Morde, 1496. STEEVENS, 

* are fain of clambering high.) Fain, in this place, ſig- 
nifies nd. The word (as I am informed) is {till uſed in Scot- 
land, 

So, in Heywood's Epigrams on Proverbs, 15622 

« Fayre words make fooles faine.” | 
Again, in Whetſtone's Promos and Caſſandra, 1578 : 
Her brother's life will make her glad and fain.” 
STEEVENS» 
2 ——to be aleſt,] Perhaps alluding to the adage ; 
High flying hawks are fit for princes,” 
See Ray's Coleftions, STEEVENS. 
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K. Henry. The treaſury of everlaſting joy! 
Car. Thy heaven is on earth; thine eyes and 
thoughts 7 
3Beat on a crown, the treaſure of thy heart; 
pernicious protector, dangerous peer, 
That ſmooth'ſt it ſo with king and common-weal ! 
Glo. What, cardinal, is your prieſthood grown ſo 
peremptory ? 
Tantene animis cœleſtibus ire ? 1 1 
Churchmen ſo hot? good uncle, hide ſuch malice; 
With ſuch holineſs can you do it? | | 
Suf. No malice, fir ; no more than well becomes 
So good a quarrel, and fo bad a peer. 
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3 Beat, &c. ] To bait or beat (bathe) is a term in falconry. 
Jou NSONs 

To bathe and to beat, or bate, are diſtinct terms in this diverſion. 
To bathe a hawk was to waſh his plumage. To 6eat, or bate, was 
to flutter with his wings. To beat on @ crown is equivalent to an 
expreſſion which is ſtill uſed - hammer, i. e. to work in the mind. 
Shakipeare employs it in another play: 

„ Wilt thou ſtill be hammering treachery?“ 

So, in Lylly's Maid's Metamorphoſis, 1600 . 

© With him whoſe reſtleſs thoughts do beat on thee.” 
Again, in Doctor Dogdypoll, 1600: 

Since my mind brats on it mightily.” 

Again, in Herod aud Antipater, 1022: 

% I feel within my cogitations bearing. 

Later editors concur in reading, Bent on @ crown. I follow the 
old copy. STEEVENS. | 

* Wih ſuch holineſs can you do it?] Do what? The verle wants 
a foot; we ſhould read: 

With ſuch holineſs can you not do it? 
Spoken ironically. By holineſs he means hypocriſy ; and ſays, 
have you not hypocriſy enough to hide your inalice ? 

WARBURTON, 
The verſe is lame enough after the emendation, nor does the 4 
negative particle improve the ſenſe, When words are omitted it i; 
15 not often eaſy to ſay what they were if there is a perfect ſenſe 
without them. I read, but ſomewhat at random: 

A churchman, with ſuch bolineſs can you do it? 

The tranſcriber ſaw churchman juſt above, and therefore omitted 
it in the ſecond line. JOHNSON, 


Glo, 
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Glo. As who, my lord? 
Suf. Why, as yourſelf, my lord; 
An't like your lordly lord - protectorſhip. 
Glo. Why, Suffolk, England knows ing inſo- 
lence. 
9. Mar. And thy ambition, Gloſter, - 
K. Henry. I pr'ythee, peace, $00 ood queen; 
And whet not on theſe too too furious peers, 
For bleſſed are the peace- makers on earth. 
Car. Let me be bleſſed for the peace I make, 
Againſt this proud protector, with my ſword | 
Glo, Faith, holy uncle, would *twere 
come to that. 
Car. Marry, when thou dar'ſt. 
Glo. Make up no factious numbers for 
the matter, > Aſide. 
In thine own perſon anſwer thy abuſe, | 
Car. Ay, where thou dar'ſt not peep ; 
an if thou dar'ſt, 
This evening, on the eaſt fide of the grove. - ; 
K. Henry. How now, my lords? 
Car. Believe me, couſin Gloſter, 
Had not your man put up the fowl ſo ſuddenly, 
We'd had had more ſport.—5 Come with thy two- 
1 hand ſword. [ Afede to Gloſter, 
Slo. True, uncle. 
Are you advis'd Þ—the eaſt fide of the grove ? 
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ne with thy tuo- band febard. 
Glo. Ju, uncle, are ye advisd: -the eaſt ſide of the grow, 
| Cardinal, I am with you. | 
Thus is the whole ipeech placed to Gloſter, in all the editions : 
but, ſurelr., with great inadvertence. It is the cardinal who firſt 
appoints | he eaſt Ide of the grove: and how finely does it expreſs 
rancour and 1npetiofity, for fear Gloſter ſhould miſtake, to re- 
peat the appointment, and aſk his anatagoniſt if he takes him 
right! INTOPALP. 

The vio hand d fan i is mentioned by Holinſhed, p. 833: 
& — ph he that couche the tawnie ſhield ſhould caſt a ſpear on 
foot with + target on his arme, and after to fight with a Ku- 
hand fevord."* STEEVENG, 
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Cardinal, I am with you. Ade. 
. Henry. Why, how now, uncle Gloſter? 
Chi. Talking of hawking ; nothing elſe, my lord.— 
Now, by God's mother, prieſt, I'll ſhave your crown 
for this, | 
Or all my fence ſhall fail“.  [Afide. 
Car. { afide] Medice, teipſum; 
protector, ſee to't well, protect yourſelf. 
K. Henry, The winds grow high; ſo do your ſto» 
machs, lords. | 
How irkſome is this muſic to my heart! 
When ſuch ſtrings jar, what hopes of harmony ? 
| pray, my lords, let me compound this ſtrife. 


—— Wa 


. — — 
\ 
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Enter one, erying, A miracle! 


Glo. What means this noiſe ! 
Fellow, what miracle doſt thou proclaim ? 
One. A miracle! a miracle ! 
Suf. Come to the king, and tell him what miracle. 
One. Fotſooth, a blind man ar ſaint Alban's ſhrine, 
Within this half hour, hath receiv'd his fight ; 
A man, that ne'er faw in his life before. 
K. Henry. Now, God be prais'd'! that to believing 
ſouls 
Gives light in darkneſs, comfort in deſpair ! 


Enter the Mayor of ſaint Albans, and his brethren, bear- 
ing Simpcox between two in a chair, Simpcox's wife 


fullowing, 


Car, Here come the townſmen on proceſſion, 
To preſent your highneſs with the man. 
K. Henry. Great is his comfort in this earthly vale, 


3 . , . 
my fence ſtall fail.) Fence is the art of defence. So, in 
Mub Ada about Not hing: 5 mee 
** Deſpight his nice fence, and his active practice.“ 
8 2 STEEVENS, + 
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Though by his fight his fin be multiply'd. 


But ftill remember what the Lord hath done. 
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By good faint Alban; who ſaid, —Simpcox, come; 


Glo. Stand by, my maſters, bring him near the 
king, | 
His bine Sieafare is to talk with him. 
K. Henry. Good fellow, tell us here the circum. 
ſtance, | „„ 
That we for thee may glorify the Lord. 
W hat, haſt thou been long blind, and now reſtord) 
Simp. Born blind, an't pleaſe your grace. 
Wife. Ay, indeed, was he. 
Suf. What woman is this? 
Wife. His wife, an't like your worfhip.. 
Glo, Hadſt thou been his mother, thou could 
have better told. 
K. Henry. Where wert thou born? 
Simp. At Berwick in the north, an't like your 
race, 7 On 
K. Henry. Poor ſoul! God's goodneſs hath been 
great to thee: | 
Let never day nor night unhallow'd paſs, 


Queen, Tell me, good fellow, cam'ſt thou here» 
| chance, | 
Or of devotion, to this holy ſhrine? | 

Simp. God knows, of pure devotion; being call 
A hundred times, and oftner, in my ſleep 


Come, offer at my ſhrine, and I will help thee. 
Wife. Moſt true, forſooth; and many time and ol 


7 


who ſaid, —Saunder, &c.] The former copies: 
———who ſaid, Simon, come: 


Come offer at my ſhrine, and I will help thee. 


Why Simon ? The chronicles, that take notice of Gloſter's de. 


tecting this pretended miracle, tell us, that the impoſtor, who i 

ſcrted himſelf to be cured of blindneſs, was called Saunder Sinp 
cox— Simon was therefore a corruption. TH 8OBALD. . 

It would ſeem better to read Simpcox ; for which Sin. hail 
all probability been put by contraction in the Pye Ms. 2 
| EMARKS- 


Mytelt 
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Myſelf have heard a voice to call him ſo. 
Car. What, art thou lame ? 1 
imp. Ay, God Almighty help me 
Sf. How cam'ſt thou ſo ? 
Simp. A fall off of a tree. 
Wife. A plum-tree, maſter, 
Ch. How long haſt thou been blind? 
Simp. O, born ſo, maſter, 
Glo. What, and would'ſt climb a tree? 
Simp. But that in all my life, when I was a youth. 
Nite. Too true; and bought his climbing very dear. 
Glo. Maſs, thou lov'dit plums well, that would'ſt 
venture fo, 
Simp. Alas, good maſter, my wife defir'd ſome dam - 
ſons, 
And made me climb, with danger of my life. 
Glo, A ſubtle knave! but yet it ſhall not ſerve. 
Let me ſee thine eyes: wink now; now open 
them ;—. 
In my opinion yet thou ſee'ſt not well. 
Sim, Yes, maſter, clear as day; I thank God, and 
faint Alban, 
Glo. Say'ſt thou me ſo ? What colour is this cloak 
of ? 
Simp, Red, maſter; red as blood. 
Glo, Why, that's well ſaid: what colour is my 
gown of ? 
Simp, Black, forſooth; coal-black, as jet. 4 
R. Henry. Why then, thou know'ſt what colour jet 1 
is of? = 
Suf. And yet, I think, jet did he never ſee, 
Glo, But cloaks, and gowns, before this day, a 
many. 
Wife. Never, before this day, in all his life, 
Glo, Tell me, firrah, what's my name? 
Simp. Alas, maſter, I know not. 
Glo, What's his name ? 
Simp. I know not. 


* 
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Glo. Nor. his? 
Simp, No, indeed, maſter. 
Glo. What's thine own name ? | 5 
Simp. Saunder Simpcox, an if it pleaſe you, maſter, 
Glo. Then Saunder, fit there, the lyingeſt knave 
In Chriſtendom. If thou hadſt been born blind, 
Thou might'ft as well have known all our names, 2 
thus 
To name the ſeveral colours we do wear. 
Sight may diftinguiſh colours; but ſuddenly 
To nominate them all, it is impoſſible, — 
My lords, faint Alban here hath done a miracle; 
Would ye not think that cunning to be great, 
That could reſtore this cripple to his legs again? 
Simp. O, maſter, that you could! 
Glo. My maſters of ſaint Alban's, 
Have you not beadies in your town, and things 
CalPd whips ? x 
Mayor. Yes, my lord, if it pleaſe. your grace, 
Glo. Then ſend for one preſently. 
Mayor, Sirrah, go fetch the beadle hither ſtraight, 
[ Exit Meſſenger, 
Glo. Now fetch me a ſtool hither by and by. Non, 
firrah, if you mean to ſave yourfelf from whipping, 
leap me over this ſtool, and run away. 
Simp. Alas, maſter, I am not able to ſtand alone: 
You go about to torture me in vain, | 


Enter a Beadle, with whips. 


Glo. Well, fir, we muſt have you find your legs, 
Sirrah beadle, whip him till he leap over that ſam: 
ſtool, | 

Bead. I will, my lord. Come on, firrah ; off with 
your doublet quickly, ' | 
' Simp. Alas, maſter, what ſhall I do? I am not able 
to ſtand. | 


[ After the Beadle hath hit him once, abe leaps r 
9 9 a t [ 
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the flool, and runs away ; and the people follow 
and cry, A Miracle! 

R. Henry. O God, ſeeſt thou this, and bear'ſt fo 
long ? 
Queen, It . me laugh, to ſee the villain run. 
Glo. Follow the knave; and take this drab away. 
I/ife. Alas, fir, ve did it for pure need. 15 
Glo, Let them be whipt through every market town 
Until they come to Berwick, whence they came. 
Exit Beadle, with the woman, &c. 
Cir. Duke Humphrey has done a miracle to-day. 
Sf. True; made the lame to leap, and fly away. 
Glo, But you have done more miracles than I; 
You made, in a day, my lord, whole towns to fly, 
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Enter Buckingham. 


— ra te A 
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R. Henry. What tidings with our couſin Bucking- 
ham? 

Buck. Such as my heart doth tremble to unfold. 

A fort of naughty perſons, * lewdly bent, — 

Under the countenance and confederacy 

Of lady Eleanor, the protector's wife, 

The ring-leader and head of all this rout, — 

Have practis'd dangerouſly againſt your ſtate, 

Dealing with witches, and with conjurers: 

Whom we have apprehended in the fact; 

Raiſing up wicked ſpirits from under ground, 

Demanding of king Henry's life and death, 

And other of your highneſs' privy council, 

As more at large your grace ſhall underſtand. _ 
Car. And ſo, my lord protector, by this means 

Tour lady is forth-coming yet at London. 
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Au Zent,] Leaudly, in this place, and in ſome others, 
197 not ſignify wvazronly, but auickedly. STEEVENS. 55 
Your lady is forth-coming 1 That is, Your lady is in cuſ- 


tody. Joann, | 
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This news, I think, hath turn'd your weapon's egg. . 
*Tis like, my lord, you will not keep your hour. 


[Aide to Gloſter, 
Glo. Ambitious churchman, leave to afflic my 
heart! SY 


Sorrow and oe have vanquiſh'd all my powers; 
And, vanquiſh'd as I am, I yield to thee, 
Or to the meaneſt'groom, 

K. Henry. O God, what miſchiefs work the wicked 

ones; 

Heaping confuſion on their own heads thereby! 

Queen. Gloſter, ſee here the tainture of thy neſt; 
And, look, thyſelf be faultleſs, thou wert beſt. 

Glo. Madam, for myſelf, to heaven I do appeal, 
How I have lov'd my king, and common-weal; 
And, for my wife, I know not how it ſtands; 

Sorry I am to hear what l have heard: 
Noble ſhe is; but, if ſhe have forgot 
Honour, and virtue, and convers'd with ſuch 
As, like to pitch, defile nobility, 
I baniſh her, my bed, and company; 
And give her, as a prey, to law, and ſhame, 
That hath diſhonour'd Gloſter's honeſt name. 

K. 1 Well, for this night, we will repoſe us 

ere: | 

To morrow, toward London, back again, 
To look into this buſineſs thorqughly, 
And call theſe foul offenders to their anſwers; 
And poiſe the cauſe in juſticeꝰ equal ſcales 
Whoſe beam fiands ſure, whoſe rightful cauſe pre- 
Vails, [Flouriſh, Exqunt, | 


» And poiſe the cauſe in juſtice equal ſcales, | 
W 1 abs fands ſure, whoſs rightful cauſe prevails.) 
The ſenſe will, I think, be N if we read in the optative 


mood 
nice equal ſcale, | 
Whoſe — ſtand ſure, whoſe rightful cauſe "y a 
| OH NSON, 


SCENE 
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The duke of York's garden. 
Euter York, 8 aliſbury, and Warwick, 


York. Now, my good lords of Saliſbury and War- 
wick, | 
Dur ſimple ſupper ended, give me leave, 
In this cloſe walk, to ſatisfy my ſelf, 
In craving your opinion of my title, 
Which is infallible, to England's crown. 
Sal. My lord, I long to hear it at full. 
Mar. Sweet York, begin: and if thy claim be good, 
The Nevils are thy ſubjects to command, 
Tort. Then thus: 
Edward the Third, my lords, had ſeven ſons: 
The firſt, Edward the Black Prince, prince of Wales; 
The ſecond, William of Hatfield z and the third, 
Lionel, duke of Clarence; next to whom, 
Was John of Gaunt, the duke of Lancaſter : 
The fifth, was Edmund Langley, duke of York ; 
The fixth, was Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of 
Gloſter; 5 7 
William of Windſor was the ſeventh, and laſt. 
Fdward, the Black Prince, dy'd before his father; 
And left behind him Richard, his only ſon, 
Who, after Edward the Third's death, reign'd king; 
ill Henry Bolingbroke, duke of Lancaſter, 
The eldeſt ſon and heir of John of Gaunt, 
Crown'd by the name of Henry the fourth, 
Sciz d on the realm; depos'd the rightful king; 
Scnt his poor queen to France, from whence ſhe came, 
And him to Pomfret ; where, as both you know, 
Harmleſs Richard was murder'd traiterouſly. 
War. Father, the duke hath told the truth; 
Thus got the houſe of Lancaſter the crown, 
TS Tork, 
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York, Which now they hold by force, and not by 
| right ; | 
For Richard the firſt ſon's heir, being dead, 
The iſſue of the next ſon ſhould have reign'd. 
Sal. But William of Hatfield dy'd without an heir, 
York, The third ſon, duke of Clarence, (from whoſe 
line PEAT | 
I claim the crown) had iſſue - Philippe, a daughter, 
Who married Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. 
Edmund had iſſue Roger, earl of March: 
Roger had iſſue—F.dmund, Anne, and Eleanor. 
Sal. This Edmund, in the reign of Bolingbroke, 
As I have read, laid claim unto the crown ; 
And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king, 
Who kept him in captivity, 'till he dy'd. 
But, to the reſt. 8 " 
York. His eldeſt ſiſter, Anne, 
My mother, being heir unto the crown, 
Married Richard, carl of Cambridge ; who was fon 
To Edmund Langley, Edward the third's fifth ſon, 
By her I claim the kingdom : ſhe then was heir 
To Roger, earl of March; who was the ſon 
Of Edmund Mortimer ; who married Philippe, 
Sole daughter unto Lionel, duke of Clarence : 
So, if the iſſue of the elder ſon | 
Succeed before the younger, I am king. 
War. War plain proceeding is more plain than 
this!? 
Henry doth claim the crown from John of Gaunt, 
The fourth ſon; York claimeth it from the third. 
Lill Lionel's iſſue fails, his ſhould not reign : 
It fails not yet; but flouriſhes in thee, 
And in thy ſons, fair flips of ſuch a ſtock. — 
Then, father Saliſbury, kneel we both together; 


* This Edmund, &c.] In a. 2 ſ. 5, of the laſt play, York, to 
whom this is ſpoken, is preſent at the death of Edmund Morti- 
ner in priſon; and the reader will recolle& him to have been 
married to Gwen Glendower's daughter, in the Firft part of King 
Henry IV. REMARKS. 

And 
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And, in this private plot, be we the firſt, 
That ſhall ſalute our rightful ſovereign 
With honour of his birth-right to the crown, 
Both. Long live our ſovereign Richard, England's 
king! | 


York. We thank you, lords. But I am not your 


king 
Till I be crown'd ; and that my ſword be ſtain'd 
With heart-blood of the houſe of Lancaſter : 
And that's not ſuddenly to be perform'd ; 
But with advice, and filent ſecrecy. 
Do you, as I do, in theſe dangerous days, 
Wink at the duke of Suffolk's inſolence, 
At Beaufort's pride, at Somerſet's ambition, 
At Buckingham, and all the crew of them, 
Till they have ſnar'd the ſhepherd of the flock, 
That virtuous prince, the good duke Humphrey: 
Tis that they ſeek ; and they, in ſeeking that, 
Shall find their deaths, if York can propheſy. 


Sal. My lord, break we off; we know your mind 


at full. 


rar. My heart aſſures me, that the earl of War- 


wick 
Shall one day make the duke of York a king. 
York, And, Nevil, this I do aſſure myſelt,— 
Richard ſhall live to make the earl of Warwick 


The greateſt man in England, but the king. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
A ball of juſtice. 


Sound trumpets. Enter king Henry, queen Margaret, - 


Gloſter, Tor, Suffolk, and Saliſbury ; the Dutcheſs, 
mother Jourdain, Southwel, Hume, and Bolingbroke, 
under guard. | | 


K. Henry. Stand forth, dame Eleanor Cobham, 
Gloſter's wife: 2 | 
3 | In 
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In fight of God, and us, your guilt is great; 
Receive the ſentence of the law, for fins 
Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to death. 
You four, from hence to priſon back again ; 
[To the other priſoner, 
From thence, unto the place of execution : 
The witch in Smithfield ſhall be burnt to aſhes, 
And vou three ſhall be ſtrangled on the gallows.— 
You, madam, for you are more nobly born, 
Diſpoiled of your honour in your life, 
Shall, after three days open penance done, 
Live in your country here, in baniſhment, 
With Sir John Stanley, in the iſle of Man. 
Elean. Welcome is baniſhment, welcome were my 
death. | 

Glo. Eleanor, the law, thou ſeeſt, hath judged thee; 

I cannot juſtify whom the law condemns,— 
| [ Exeunt Eleanor, and the others, guarded, 
Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of 2 
Ah, Humphrey, this diſhonour in thine age 
Will bring thy head with ſorrow to the ground! 
I beſeech your majeſty, give me leave to go: 
Sorrow would ſolace, and mine age would eaſe, 
K. Henry. Stay, Humphrey duke of Gloſter : ere 
thou go, 
Give up thy ſtaff; Henry will to himſelf 
Protector be; and God ſhall be my hope, 
My ſtay, my guide, and lanthorn to my feet: 
And go in peace, Humphrey; no leſs belov'd, 
Than when thou wert protector to thy king. 

Q: Mary. I ſee no reaſon, why a king of years 
Should be to be protected like a child. 
+God and king Henry govern England's realm : 
Give up your ſtaff, fir, and the king his realm. A 

Ki bo: 


3 Sorrow ewould ſolace, and my age would eaſes] That is, Sor- 
rc would have; ſorrow requires ſolace, and age requires ea 
. Jonson. 

4 God and hing Henry govern England's realm:] The word 


rea u 


Glo. My ſtaff ?—here, noble Henry, is my ſtaff; 
As willingly do I the ſame refign, 
As &er thy father Henry made it mine; 
And even as willingly at thy feet I leave it, 
As others would ambitiouſly receive it. 
Farewel, good king : When I am dead and gone, 
May honourable peace attend thy throne! 
o Exit Glo/ter. 
9. Mar. Why, now is Henry king, and Margaret 
ueen ; | 
And Humphrey, duke of Gloſter, ſcarce himſelf, 
That bears ſo ſhrewd a maim; two pulls at once,— 
His lady baniſh'd, and a limb lopp'd off. 
5 This ſtaff of honour raught :—There let it ſtand, 
Where beſt it fits to be, in Henry's hand. 
Suf. Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his 
ſprays: 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her youngeſt days. 
York. * Lords, let him go.—Pleaſe it your majeſty, 
This is the day appointed for the combat; 
And ready are the appellant and defendant, 
+ The armourer and his man, to enter the liſts, 
So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. 
2, _— Ay, good my lord; for purpoſely there- 
fore 
Left I the court, to ſee this quarrel try'd. 
K. Henry. O'God's name, ſee the liſts and all things 
fit; 
Here let them end it, and God defend the right! 


realm at the end of two lines together is diſpleaſing; and when 
it is conſidered that much of this ſcene is written in rhyme, it 
will not appear improbable that the author wrote, govern Eng- 
lands helm. JoaNns0N. 
So, in a preceding ſcene of this play : 
Ad you yourſelf ſhall ſteer the happy Belm. STEEvens. 

5 This flaff of honour raught :=] Raught is the ancient preterite 
of the verb reach. See Vol. II. 460. STEEVENS, 

Lordi, let him go.] i. e. Let him paſs out of your thoughts. 
Duke Humphrey had already left the ſtage. SrEEKVENS. 
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Tork. I never ſaw a fellow ? worſe beſted, 


Or more afraid to fight, than 1s the appellant, 
The ſervant of this armourer, my lords. 


\ 


Enter at one door the armourer and his neighbours, drinl. 
ing to him ſo much that he is drunk; and he enters 
with a drum before him, and his ſtaff with a ſand. 
bag faſtened to it ; and at the other door enters his man, 
with a drum and ſand-bag, and prentices drinking to 
him. 


1 Neigh. Here, neighbour Horner, I drink to you 
in a cup of ſack; And fear not, neighbour, you ſhall 
do well enough. 

2 Neigh. And here, neighbour, here's? a cup of 
charneco. | 5 

3 Neigh. And here's a pot of good double beer, 
neighbour : drink and fear not your man. 

| Arm, 


7 ——zworſe Beſted,] In a worle plight. Jonxsox. | 

0 with a ſand-bag faſtened to it;] As, according to the 
old laws of duels, knights were to fight with the lance and 
word; ſo thoſe of inferior rank fought with an ebon ſtaff or 
battoon, to the farther end of which was fixed a bag cramm'd 
hard with ſand, To this cuſtom Hudibras has alluded in theſe 
humourous lines : : 
| Engag'd with money-bags, as bold 

« As men with /and-bags did of old.” WARBURTON. 

Mr. Sympſon, in his notes on Ben Jonſon, obſerves, that a paſs 
ſage in St. Chryſoſtom very clearly proves the great antiquity of 
this practice. STEEVENS. 

P a cup of charneco.] On which the Oxford Editor thus 
criticizes in his index: This ſeems to have been a cant word 
tor ſome ſtrong liquor, which was apt to bring drunken fellows to 
the ſtocks, ſince in Spaniſh charniegos is a term uſed for the ſtocks.” 
It was no 7 word, but a common name for a fort of ſweet wine, 
as appears from a paſlage in a hlet intitled, The Diſcovery of 
a Lidia Monſter, ella the Block Ds of Newgate, printed 1612: 
Some drinking the neat wine of Orleance, ſome the Gaſcony, 
ſome the Bourdeaux. There wanted neither ſherry, ſack, nor 
charneco, maligo, nor amber-colour'd candy, nor liquoriſh ipocras, 
brown beloved baſtard, fat aligant, or any gel-! irited liquor.“ 
And as charnrea is, in Spaniſh, the name of a kind of turpentine- 

tree, 


as 
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Arm. Let it come, i' faith, and P'Il pledge you all; 
And a fig for Peter ! 12 Ty | 
Pren. Here, Peter, I drink to thee; and be not 
afraid. | 
2 Pren.” Be merry, Peter, and fear not thy maſter : 
fight for credit of the prentices. | 
Peter. I thank you all: drink, and pray for me, I 
pray you; for, I think, I have taken my laſt draught 
in this world, —Here, Robin, an if 1 die, I give thee 
my apron z—and, Will, thou ſhalt have my hammer: 
—and here, Tom, take all the money that I have.— 
O Lord, bleſs me, I pray God! for I am never able 
to deal with my maſter, he hath learnt ſo much fence 
already. C 
Sal. Come, leave your drinking, and fall to blows.— 
Sirrah, what's thy name? 
Peter. Peter, forſooth. 
Sal. Peter! what more? 
Peter. Thump. ; 
Sal. Thump ! then ſee thou thump thy maſter 
well. | 
Arm. Maſters, I am come hither, as it were, upon 
my man's inſtigation, to prove him a knave, and my- 
ſelf an honeſt man: and touching the duke of York, — 


tree, I imagine the growth of it was in ſome diſtrict abounding 
with that tree; or that it had its name from a certain flavour 
reſembling it WARBURTON. 

The . Hs name for this liquor was charingo, I meet with it 
in an old catch ſet to muſic by Lawes, 'Hawkins, 

In a pamphlet entitled, ts Miſerie, o the World's Madneſs, 
printed in 1 596. it is ſaid, that “ the only medicine for the fleghm 
is three cups of charnecs faſting.” 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's Mit without Money : 

Where no old charneco is, nor no anchovies.” 
Again, in Deckar's Honiſ Whore, 1630, 2d Part: 
Imprimis, a pottle of Greek wine, a pottle of Peter- ſameene, 
a pottle of charneco, and a pottle of Ziattica.“ 
Again, in the Fair Maid of the Mt, 1615: 
hs Aragooſa, Or Peter- ſce me, canary, or charneco,” | 
g OTEEVENS. 


Twill 
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I will take my death, I never meant him any ill, nor 
the king, nor the queen; And therefore, Peter, have 
at thee with a downright blow, * as Bevis of South. 
ampton fell upon Aſcapart, 
Nork, Diſpatch :—* this knave's tongue begins to 
double. | | 
Sound trumpets, alarum to the combatants. 
They fight, and Peter ſtrites him down, 
Arm. Hold, Peter, hold! I confeſs, I confeſs trea. 
ſon. } [ Dies, 
York. Take away his weapon :—Fellow, thank God, 
and the good wine in thy maſter's way, 
Peter. O God! have I overcome mine enemy in 
this preſence ? | AS 
O Peter, thou haſt prevailed in right! 
K. Henry. Go, take hence that traitor from out 
fight ; 
For, by bis death we do perceive his guilt ? : 
And God, in juſtice, hath reveal'd to us 
The 


4, Bevis of Southampton fell upon Aſcapart.] I have added 
this from the old quarto. WAR BUR rox. 

Aſcapart,—the giant of the ſtory—a name familiar to our an- 
ceſtors, is mentioned by Dr. Donne: a 

„ Thoſe Aſcapartt, men big enough to throw 
„ Charing-croſs for a bar, Sc.“ jou Nsox. 

The figures of theſe combatants are ſtill preſerved on the gates 
of Southampton. STEEVENS. | 

2 this knave's tongue begins to double.] So; in Holinſhed, whoſe 
_ Shakſpeare has deſerted, by making the armourer confeſs 
treaion, 

When he ſhould have come to the field freſh and faſt- 
Ing, his neighbours came to him, and gave him wine and ſtrong 
drink in ſuch exceſſive ſort, that he was therewith diſtempered, 
and reeled as he went; and ſo was flain without guilt: as for the 
falſe ſervant, he lived not long,” &c. STEEvens. | 

For, by his death, aue do perceive his guilt.) According to the 
ancient uſage of the duel, the — perſon not only loſt his 
life but his reputation, and his death was always regarded as a 
certain evidence of his guilt. We have a remarkable inſtance of 
this in an account of the Duellum inter Dominum FJobannen 
ne/ly, Militem, & Robertum Katlenton, Armigerum, in quo — 

J 
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The truth and innocence of this poor fellow, | 
Which he had thought to have murder'd wrong- 

ully.— | 


Come, fellow, follow us for thy reward. ¶ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
The fret. 
Enter duke Humphrey, and his men, in mourning cloaks, 


Glo. Thus, ſometimes, hath the brighteſt day a 
cloud ; | 
And, after ſummer, evermore ſucceeds 
Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold : * 
So cares and joys abound, as ſeaſons fleet 5,— 
Sirs, what's o'clock ? 
Ser. Ten, my lord. 
6. Ten is the hour that was appointed me, 
To watch the coming of my puniſh'd dutchels ; 
* Uncath may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreets, 


Fuit occiſus, From whence, ſays the hiſtorian, ** magna fait evi- 
dentia quod militis cauſa erat vera, ex quo mors alterius ſequebatur.” 
A. Murimuth, ad ann. 1380, p. 149. BowLE. 
+ Barren winter, with his qurathful nipping cold:] So in Sack- 
ville's Induction, 
The wrathful winter prochinge on a- pace. 
| | Ebol rox. 
2. ſeaſons fleet.] To. fleet is to change. So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra : 
„nc the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine.” STEEvENs. 
* Uneath—] i. e. Scarcely, Pork. 3&7 
W in the metrical romance of Guy Earl of Warwick, bl. I. no 
ate; 
„ Uneathes we came from him certain, 
That he ne had us all ſlain.“ | 
Enth is the ancient word for eaſe or eaſy, So, in Spen/er's Fuer 
Queen, B. IV. c. 6: 
More eath was new impreſſion to receive.“ | 
 Unath is eommonly uſed by the ſame author for not cy. 
| | STEEVENS. 
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To tread them with her tender-feeling feet. 
Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 
The abject people, gazing on thy face, 
With envious looks ſtill laughing at thy ſhame :; 
That erſt did follow thy proud chariot wheels, 
When thou didſt ride in triumph through the ſtreets, 
But, ſoft ! I think, ſhe comes; and I'll prepare 
My tear-ſtain'd eyes to ſee her miſeries. 


Enter the Dutcheſs in a white ſheet, her feet bare, and 
a taper burning in her band, with Sir John Stanley, 


a ſheriff, and officers, 


Serv. So pleaſe your grace, we'll take her fromthe 
ſheriff. 
Glo. No, ſtir not for your lives ; let her paſs by. 
Elean. Come you, my lord, to ſee my open ſhame? 
Now thou doſt penance too. Look, how they gaze! 
See, how the giddy multitude do point, 
And nod their heads, and throw their eyes on thee! 
Ah, Gloſter, hide thee from their hateful looks 
And, in thy cloſet pent up, rue my ſhame, 
And ban thine enemies, both mine and thine, 
Glo. Be patient, gentle Nell; forget this grief. 
Elean. Ah, Gloſter, teach me to forget myſelf: 
For, whilſt I think I am thy marry'd wife, 
And thou a prince, protector of this land, 
Methinks, I ſhould not thus be led along, 
* Mail'd up in ſhame, with papers on my back; 
And follow'd with a rabble, that rejoice 
To ice my tears, and hear my deep-tet groans. 
The ruthleſs flint doth cut my tender feet; 
And, when I ſtart, the envious people laugh, 


7 With envious looks ſtill Iaugbing at thy ſhame ;] Still, which 
is not in the elder copies, was added in the ſecond folio. 
| | MALONE. 
8 Mail'd up in ſhame,—] Wrapped up; bundled up in diſ- 
grace; alluding to the ſheet of penance, JonxsON. A 1 
n 
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And hid me be adviſed how I tread. 

Ah, Humphrey, can I bear this ſhameful yoke? 
Trow'ſt thou, that e'er I'll look upon the world; | 
Or count them happy, that enjoy the ſun ? 

No; dark ſhall be my light, and night my day; 

Jo think upon my pomp, ſhall be my hell. 
Sometime I'll fay, I am duke Humphrey's wife: 
And he a prince, and ruler of the land : 

Yet ſo he rul'd, and ſuch a prince he was, | 

That he ſtood by, whilſt I, his forlorn dutcheſs, 

Was made a wonder, and a pointing- ſtock, 

To every idle raſcal follower, | 

But be thou mild, and bluſh not at my ſhame; 

Nor ſtir at nothing, *till the axe of death 

Hang over thee, as, ſure, it ſhortly will, 

For Suffolk, —he that can do all in all 

With her, that hateth thee, and hates us all. 
And Vork, and impious Beaufort, that falſe prieſt, 
Have all lim'd buſhes to betray thy wings, 
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And, fly thou how thou canſt, they'll tangle thee: 9 
But fear not thou, until thy foot be ſnar'd, 4 
Nor never ſeek prevention of thy foes. | 4 
Glo. Ah, Nell, forbear; thou aimeſt all awry i | 
I muſt offend,” before I be attainted : q | 
And had I twenty times ſo many foes, = 1 
And each of them had twenty times their power, 9 | 
All theſe could not procure me any ſcathe , 7 


So long as I am loyal, true, and crimeleſs. 
Would'ſt have me refcue thee from this reproach ? 
Why, yet thy ſcandal were not wip'd away, 

But I in danger for the breach of law. 

Thy greateſt help is quiet, gentle Nell: 


4 hv" 
rr 
2 3 — 7% 


A= any ſcathe, ] Scathe is harm, or miſchief. Chaucer, 


Spenſer, and all our ancient writers, are frequent in their uſe of 
this word. STEEvENs.. 
' Thy greateſt Help is quiet, ] The poet has not endeavoured 


to raiſe much compaſſion for the dutchels, who indeed ſuffers but 
What ſhe had deferyed, JohxsOox. 


1 pray 
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I pray thee, ſort thy heart to patience ; 
Theſe few days' wonder will be quickly worn, 


Enter a Herald. 


Her. I ſummon your grace to his majeſty's par. 
hament, holden at Bury the firſt of this next 
month, 

Glo. And my conſent ne'er aſk'd herein before! 
This is cloſe dealing. —Well, I will be there. 

[Exit Herald, 
My Nell, I take my leave: and, maſter ſheriff, 
Let not her penance exceed the king's commiſſion. 

Sher. An't pleaſe your grace, here my commiſſion 

ſtays; 
And fir John Stanley is appointed now 
To take her with him to the iſle of Man. 

Glo. Muſt you, fir John, protect my lady here? 

Stan. So am I given in charge, may't pleaſe your 

race. 

Glo. Entreat her not the worſe, in that I pray 
You uſe her well : * the world may laugh again ; 
And I may live to do you kindneſs, if 
You do it her. And fo, fir John, farewel. 

Elean. What gone, my lord; and bid me not fare. 

wel? | 

Glo. Witneſs my tears, I cannot ſtay to ſpeak. 

Exit Gloſter. 
Elean. 2 thou gone too? All comfort go with 
thee ! 

For none abides with me: my joy is—death ; 
Death, at whoſe name I oft have been afear d, 
Becauſe I wiſh'd this world's eternity,— 
Stanley, I pr'ythee, go, and take me hence; 
I care not whither, Ne I beg no favour, 


2 en— he world may laugh———] That is, The world may | 
look again ſavourably upon me. JOHNSON, 


Only 
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Only convey me where thou art commanded, 
Stan. Why, madam, that is to the iſle of Man; 
There to be us'd according to your ſtate. 
Elean. That's bad enough, for I am but reproach : 
And ſhall then be us'd reproachfully ? 
Stan. LY to a dutchels, and duke Humphrey's 
lady, 
According to that ſtate you ſhall be us'd. 
Elzan. Sheriff, farewel, and better than I fare; 
Although thou haſt been conduct of my ſhame. 
Sher, It is my office; and, madam, pardon me. 
Elean. Ay, ay, farewel ; thy office is diſcharg'd.— 
Come, Stanley, ſhall we go? | 
Hau. Madam, your penance done, throw off this 
ſheer, 
And go we to attire you for our journey. 
Lleun. My ſhame will not be ſhifted with my 
ſheet : | 
No, it will hang upon my richeſt robes, 
And ſhew itſelf, attire me how I can. 
Go, lead the way; * I long to ſee my priſon. 


[ Exeunt. 


3 J long to fee my priſon.] This impatience of a high 
ſpirit is verv natural, It is not ſo dre idful to be impriſoned, as 


it 15 delireable in a ſtate of diſgrace to be ſhelzgred from the ſcorn 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 


The abbey at Bury. 


Enter king Henry, Queen, Cardinal, Suffolk, York, and 
Buckingham, &c. to the parliament. 


K. Henry. I muſe my lord of Gloſter is not come: 
*Tis not his wont to be the hindmoſt man, 
Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. 

9. Mar. Can you not fee ? or will you not abſerye 
The ſtrangeneſs of his alter'd countenance ? 
With what a majeſty he bears himſelf ; 
How inſolent of late he is become, 

How proud, how peremptory, and unlike himſelf? 
We know the time, ſince he was mild and affable; 
And, if we did but glance a far-off look, 
Immediately he was upon his knee, 

That all the court admir'd him for ſubmiſſion ; 
But meet him now, and, be it in the morn, 
When every one w1ll give the time of day, 

He knits his brow, and ſhews an angry eye, 
And paſleth by with ſtiff unbowed knee, 
Diſdaining duty that to us belongs. 

Small curs are not regarded, when they grin; 
But great men tremble when the lion roars ; 
And Humphrey 1s no little man in England. 
Firſt, nore, that he is near you in deſcent ; 
And, ſhould you fall, he is the next will mount. 
+ Me ſeemeth then, it is no policy, — 
Reſpecting what a rancorous mind he bears, 


4+ Me ſeemeth ] That is, it ſeemeth to me, a word more 


rammatical than ve,, which has, I know not how, intruded 
into its place, JounsoNs, = 


And 
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And his advantage following your deceaſe.— 
That he ſhould come about your royal perſon, 
Or be admitted to your highneſs' council. 
By flattery hath he won the commons? hearts; 
And, when he pleaſe to make commotion, 
*Tis to be fear'd, they all will follow him. 
Now 'tis the ſpring, and weeds are ſhallow-rooted ; 
Suffer them now, and they'll o'ergrow the garden, 
And choak the herbs for want of huſbandry. 
The reverent care, I bear unto my lord, 
Made me collect theſe dangers in the duke. 
If it be fond, call it a woman's fear ; 
Which fear if better reaſons can ſupplant, 
Iwill ſubſcribe, and fay—I wrong'd the duke. 
My lords of Suffolk, —Buckingham,—and York, — 
Reprove my allegation, if you can; | 
Or elſe conclude my words effectual. 

Suf. Well hath your highneſs ſeen into this duke; 
And, had I firſt been put to ſpeak my mind, 
I think, I ſhould have told ? your grace's tale. 
The dutcheſs, by his ſubornation, 
Upon my life, began her deviliſh practices: 
Or if he were not privy to thoſe faults, 
Yet, by reputing of his high deſcent 5, 
(As next the king, he was ſucceſſive heir,) 
And ſuch high vaunts of his nobility, 
Did inſtigate the bedlam brain-fick dutcheſs, 
By wicked means to frame our ſovereign's fall. 
Smooth runs the water, where the brook is deepeſt ; 
And in his ſimple ſhew he harbours treaſon, 
The fox barks not, when he would ſteal the lamb. 


8 


* ——yor prace's tale.] Suffolk uſes highneſi and grace promiſ- 
cuonfly to the queen. Maje/ty was not the ſettled title till the 
time of king James the Firſt, Jotxs0N, | 
* Yet by reputing of bis high diſcent,] Thus the old copy. The 
modern editors read—repeating, Reputing of his high defcent, 18 
valuing himſelf upon it. The fame word occurs in the 5th act: 
And in my conſcience do repute his grace, &c. STEEVENS- 
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No, no, my ſovereign ; Gloſter is a man 

Unſounded yet, and full of deep deceit. 
Car. Did he not, contrary to form of law, 

Deviſe ſtrange deaths for ſmall offences done? 
York. And did he not, in his protectorſhip, - 

Levy great ſums of money through the realm, 

For ſoldiers' pay in France, and never ſent it? 

By means whereof, the towns each day revolted. 
Buck, Tut! theſe are petty faults to faults un. 


known, 
Which time will bring to light in ſmooth uk Hum. 
phrey. 
K. Henry. My lords, at once: The care you have 
of us, 


To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, 


Is worthy praiſe : But ſhall I ſpeak my conſcience? 
Our kinſman Gloſter is as innocent 


From meaning treaſon to our royal perſon 
As is the ſucking lamb, or harmleſs dove: 
The duke is virtuous, mild; and too wel] 
'To dream on evil, or to work my downfall. 


&. Mar. Ah, what's more dangerous than this 
fond affiance ! 


Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrow'd, 
For he's diſpoſed as the hateful raven. 

Is he a lamb ? his ſkin 1s ſurely lent him, 

For he's inclin'd as is the ravenous wolt. 

Who cannot ſteal a ſhape, that means deceit ?. 
Take heed, my lord ; the welfare of us all 
Hangs on the cutting. ſhort that fraudful man, 


given, 


Enter Somerſet, 


Som. Ah health unto my gracious ſovereign! 


K. Henry. Welcome, lord Somerſet, What neus 
from France ? 


Som. That all your intereſt in thoſe territories 
Is utterly bereft you; all is loſt, 


K. Hen'y 
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K. Henry. Cold news, lord Somerſet : But God's 
will be done! : 
York. Cold news for me; for I had hope of 
France, | 
As firmly as I hope for fertile England, 
Thus are my bloſſoms blaſted in the bud, 
And caterpillars eat my leaves away : 
But I will remedy * this gear ere long, 
Or ſell my title for a glorious grave. [A/ide, 


Enter Gloſter. 


Glo. All happineſs unto my lord the king ! 
Pardon, my liege, that I have ſtaid fo long. 
Suf. Nay, Gloſter, know, that thou art come too 
ſoon, 
Unleſs thou wert more loyal than thou art: 
I do arreſt thee of high treaſon here, 
Glo. Well, Suffolk ?, yet thou ſhalt not ſee me 
bluſh, | | 
Nor change my countenance for this arreſt ; 
A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted, 
The pureſt ſpring is not ſo free from mud, 
As I am clear from treaſon to my ſovereign : 
Who can accuſe me? wherein am I guilty ? 
Tork. Tis thought, my lord, that you took bribes 
of France, 
And, being protector, ſtay'd the ſoldiers' pay; 


7 Cold news for me; &c.] Theſe two lines York had ſpoken 
before in the firſt act of this play. He is now meditating on his 
diſappointment, and cœnparing his former hopes with his preſent 
loſs. STEEVENS. | 

i this gear] Gear was a general word for things or 
matters. JOHNSON. 

So, in the ſtory of Xing Darius, an interlude, 1565: 
„ Wyll not yet this gere be amended, 
Nor your ſinful acts corrected ?* STEEvENs. 

Mell, Suffolk, yet] Ter was added in the ſecond folio. 

| MaLoNe, 
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By means whereof, his highneſs hath loſt F rance, 


"Che. Is it but thought ſo? What are they, that 
think it ? 


I never robb'd the ſoldiers of their pay, 
Nor ever had one penny bribe from France, 
So help me God, as I have watch'd the night,— 


Ay, night by night, —in | ſtudying good for Eng. 


land! 
That doit that &er I wreſted from the king, 
Or any groat I hoarded to my ute, 
Be brought againſt me at my trial day ! 
No; many a pound of mine own proper ſtore, 
Becauſe I would not tax the needy commons, 
Have I diſpurſed to the garriſons, 
And never aſk'd for reſtitution, 
Car. It ſerves you well, my lord, to ſay ſo much. 
Glo. I ſay no more than truth, ſo help me God! 
Tork, In your protectorſhip, you did deviſe 
Strange tortures for offenders, never heard of, 
That England, was defam'd by tyranny. 
Glo. Why, tis well e that whiles I was pro- 
tector, 
Pity was all the fault that was in me; 
For I ſhould melt at an offender's tears, 
And lowly words were ranſom for their fault. 
Unleſs it were a bloody murderer, 
Or foul felonious thief, that fleec'd poor paſſengers, 
I never gave them condign puniſhment ; 
Murder, indeed, that bloody fin, I tortur'd 
Above the felon, or what treſpaſs elſe. 
Sf. My lord, * theſe faults are eaſy, quickly ag» 
ſw rd: 
But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge, 
bY hercof you cannot eaſily purge yourſelf. 


bu 


theſe faults are eaſy, ] Eaj is light, inconſiderable, 
as in other paſſages of this author. JounsoN. 


b The author ot Tux REMARKS explains it to mean eaſily, 
Fortron. 


do 


J do arreſt you in his highneſs' name; 
And here commit you to my lord cardinal 
To keep, until your further time of trial. 
K. Henry. My lord of Gloſter, *tis my ſpecial 
hope, 
That you will clear yourſelf from * all ſuſpicion : 
My conſcience tells me, you are innocent. 
Glo. Ah, gracious lord, theſe days are dangerous ! 
Virtue is choak'd with foul ambition, 
And charity chas'd hence by rancour's hand ; 
Foul ſubornation is predominant, 
And equity exil'd your highneſs land. 
I know, their complot is to have my life; 
And, if my death might make this iſland happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingneſs : 
But mine is made the prologue to their play; 
For thouſands more, that yet ſuſpect no peril, 
Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. 
Beaufort's red ſparkling eyes blab his heart's malice, 
And Suftolk's cloudy brow his ſtormy hate; 
Sharp Buckingham unburdens with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his. heart ; 
And dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whoſe over-weening arm I have pluck'd back, 
By falſe accuſe doth level at my life 
And you, my ſovereign lady, with the reſt, 
Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head; 
And, with your beſt endeavour, have ſtirr'd up 
My 3 liefeſt liege to be mine enemy ;— 


n all ſuſpicion :] The folio reads—all ſuſpence. 
Perhaps the author wrote—/uſpef. So, in a following ſcene : 
If my /v/p:& be falſe, forgive me, God!“ STEEvENS., 
1 ] Is deareff, JohxNsOx. 
So, in Spenſer's Faery Qucen, B. II. c. i: 
18 Madam, my /ief, 
For God's dear love, &c.“ 
Again, c. ii: | 


Fly, oh my ii lord,” SrEEVENS. 


Ay, 
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Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, 
Myſelf had notice of your conventicles, 
And all to make away my guiltleſs life: 
I ſhall not want falſe wineſs to condemn me, 
Nor ſtore of treaſons to augment my guilt ; 
The ancient proverb. will be well effected. 
A ſtaff is quickly found to beat a dog. 
Car. My liege, his railing is intolerable : 
If thoſe, that care to keep your royal perſon 
From treaſon's ſecret knife, and traitors' rage, 
Be thus upbraided, chid, and rated at, 
And the offender granted ſcope of ſpeech, 
»Twill make them cool in zeal unto your grace. 
Syuf. Hath he not twit our ſovereign lady here, 
With ignominious words, though clerkly couch'd, 
As if ſhe had ſuborned ſome to ſwear 
Falſe allegations to o'erthrow his ſtate ? 
©, Mar. But I can give the loſer leave to chide. 
Glo. Far truer ſpoke, than meant: I loſe, indeed; 
Beſhrew the winners, for, they play me falſe !— 
And well ſuch loſers may have leave to ſpeak. 
Buck. He'll wreſt the ſenſe, and hold us here all 
day ;— 
Lord cardinal, he is your priſoner, 
Car. Sirs, take away the duke, and guard him 
ſure. 
G10. Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch, 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body : 
Thus is the ſhepherd beaten from thy fide, 
And wolves are gnarling who ſhall gnaw thee firſt. 
Ah, that my fear were falſe ! ah, that it were! 
For, good king Heny, thy decay I fear. 
[ Exit guarded, 


K. Henry. My lords, what to your wiſdom ſeemeth 
beſt, | 


Do, or undo, as if gurſelf were here, 
V Mar. What#will your highneſs leave the par- 
amen? 


25 R. Henry. 


/ 
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K. Henry. Ay „Margaret; my heart is drown'd with 
rief, 

Whoſe flood begins to flow within mine eyes; 
My body round engirt with miſery ; 
For what's more miſerable than diſcontent ?— 
Ah, uncle Humphrey! in thy face I ſee 
The map of honour, truth, and loyalty ; 
And yet, good Humphrey, is the hour to come, 
That e'er I prov'd thee falſe, or fear'd thy faith. 
What low ring ſtar now envies thy eſtate, 
That theſe great Jords, and Margaret our queen, 
Do ſeek ſubverſion of thy harmleſs life? | 
Thou never didſt them wrong, nor no man wrong + 
4 And as the butcher takes away the calf, 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when it ſtrays, 
Bearing it to the bloody flaughter-houle ; | 
Even ſo, remorſeleſs, have they borne him hence. 
And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmleſs young one went, 
And can do nought but wail her darling's loſs ; 
Even ſo my ſelf bewail good Gloſter's caſe, 


And as the butcher takes awvay the calf, 
And bins the wretch, and beats it when it flrays,] 
But how can it fray when it is bound? The poet certainly in- 
tended when it /frives ; 1. e. when it ſtruggles to get looſe, And 
10 he elſewhere employs this word. 'THiRLBY. 

This emendation is admitted by the ſucceeding editors; and I 
had once put it in the text. I am, however, inclined to believe 
that in this paſſage, as in many, there is a confuſion of ideas, 
and that the poet had at once before him a butcher carrying a 
calf bound, and a butcher driving a calf to the ſlaughter, and 
beating him when he did not keep the path. Part of the line was 
ſuggeſted by one image, and part by another, ſo that friveis the 
beſt word, but fray is the right. jounsoN. _ 

There needs no alteration. It is common for butchers to tie a 
rope or halter about the neck of a calf when they take it away 
from the breeder's farm, and to beat it gently it it attemps to 
ſtray from the direct road. The duke of Gloſter is borne away 
like the calf, that is, he is taken away upon his feet ; but he is 
not carried away as a burthen on horſeback, or upon men's 
ſhoulders, or in their hands. TolLLEr. 
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With ſad unhelpful tears; and with dimm'd eyes 
Look after him, and cannot do him good ; 


So mighty are his vowed enemies. . 
His fortunes I will weep ; and, *twixt each groan, 


Say bos a traitor ? Gloſter he is none. [ Exit, 
9. Mar. 5 Free lords, cold ſnow melts with the 
ſun's hot beams. 


Henry my lord is cold in great affairs, 
Too full of fooliſh pity : and Gloſter's ſhew 
Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With ſorrow ſnares relenting paſſengers ; 
Or as the ſnake, roll'd on a flowering bank, 
With ſhining checker'd ſlough, doth ſting a child, 
That, for the beauty, thinks it excellent. 
Believe me, lords, were none more wiſe than I, 
(And yet, herein I judge my own wit good) 
This Gloſter ſhould be quickly rid the world, 
To rid us from the fear we have of him. 
Car. That he ſhould die, is worthy policy ; 
But yet we want a colour for his death : 
*Tis meet, he be condemn'd by courſe of law. 
Suf. But, in my mind, that were no policy: 
The king will labour ſtill to fave his life, | 
The commons haply riſe to ſave his life; 
Ard yet we have but trivial argument, 
More than miſtruſt, that ſhews him worthy death. 
Dork. So that, by this, you would not have him die. 
Suf. Ah, Vork, no man alive ſo fain as I. 
Tork. Tis Vork that hath more reaſon for his 
death. 
But, my lord cardinal, and you, my lord of Suffolk. — 


Say 


Iiee lords, &c ] By this ſhe means (as may be ſeen by the 
ſequel) you, who are not bound up to ſuch preciſe regards of re- 
ligion as is the king; but are men of the world, and know how 
to live. WARBURTON. 

is York that hath more reaſon for his death.] Why York had 
more reaſon than the reſt for deſiring Humphrey's death, is not 


very 


Say as you think, and ſpeak it from your ſouls,.— 
Wer't not all one, an empty eagle were ſet 
To guard the chicken from a hungry kite, 
As place duke Humphrey for the king's protector? 
9. Mar. 3 poor chicken ſhould be ſure of 
death. 5 


Suf. Madam, *tis true: And wer't not madneſs 
then, 


To make the fox ſurveyor of the fold ? 

Who being accus'd a crafty murderer, 

His guilt ſhould be but idly poſted over, 

Becauſe his purpoſe is not executed. 

No; let him die, in that he is a fox, 

By nature prov'd an enemy to the flock, 

Before his chaps be ſtain'd with crimſon blood; 

As Humphrey prov'd by reaſons to my liege. 

And do not ſtand on quillets, how to flay him: 

Be it by gins, by ſnares, by ſubtilty, 

Sleeping, or waking, tis no matter how, 

So he be dead ; for that is good deceit ? 
Which 


very clear ; he had only decided the deliberation about the re- 
gency of France in favour of Somerſet. - Joy xs0N. 

York had more reaſon, becauſe duke Humphrey ſtood between 
him and the crown, which he had propoſed to himſelf as the ter- 
mination of his ambitious views. So act III. ſc. v: 

For Humphrey being dead, as he ſhall be, 
And Henry put apart, the next for mes SrEE VERS. 
No; let him die, in that he is a fox, 
By nature prov'd an enemy to the flock, 
Before his chaps be ffain'd with crimſon ble; 
As Humphrey proud by reaſons to my liege.] | 
The meaning of the ſpeaker'is not hard to be diſcovered, but his 
expreſſion 1s very much perplexed, He means that the fox may 
be lawfully killed, as being known to be by nature-an enemy to 
lizep, even before he has actually killed them; fo Humphrey 
may be properly deſtroyed, as being proved by arguments to be 
the king's enemy, before he has committed any actual crime. 
Some may be tempted to read t reaſons for reaſons, but the drift 


of the argument is to ſhew that there may be reaſen to kill him 


before any reaſon has broken out. jouxsoN. 
9 for that is good deceit | | 
Which mates him , A, that fiat intends deceit. | 


Mates 
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Which mates him firſt, that firſt intends deceit. 
©. Mar. Thrice noble Suffolk, tis reſolutely ſpoke, 
Suf. Not reſolute, except ſo much were done; 
For things are often ſpoke, and ſeldom meant : 
But, that my heart accordeth with my tongue,— 
Sceing the deed is meritorious, 
And to preſerve my ſovereign from his foe,— 
Say but the word, and * I will be his prieſt. 
Car. But I would have him dead, my lord of Suf. 
folk, 
Ere you can take due orders for a prieſt : 
Say, you conſent, * and cenſure well the deed, 
And I'll provide his executioner, 
I tender ſo the ſafety of my liege. 
Suf. Here is my hand, the deed is worthy doing. 
£. Mar. And lo ſay I. 
York, And I: and now we three have ſpoke it, 
3 It ſkills not greatly who impugus our doom. 


Enter a Poſt. 


Po. Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain, 
To ſignify that rebels there are up), 
And put the Engl iſhmen unto the ſword: 
Send ſuccours, lords, and ſtop the rage betime, 


Mates him means that firſt puts an end to his moving. To mate 
is a term in cheſs, uted when the king is ſtopped from moving, 
and an end put to the game. PeRrCY. 

Mates him, means cor founds him; from amatir or mater, French, 
To mate is no term in cheſs. Check mare, the term alluded to, is 
a corruption of the Peri:an /chab mat; the king is killed. 

| . REMARKS, 
ul be his priefl.] J will be the attendant on his laſt 
ſcene, I will be the laſt man whom he will jee. jon ws0N. 


2 and cenſure well the deed,] That is, approve the deed, 


judge the deed good. Jon xs9x, 


3 [t ſkills not ] It is of no importance. Jon nov, 

So, in Sir T. More's Ut-pis, tranilated by R. Robinſon, 1624 : 
« I will deſcribe to you one or other of them, for i A not 
greatly which.” MALONR. 

efore 
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Before the wound do grow incurable; 
For, being green, there 1s great hope of help, 
Car. A breach, that craves a quick expedient ſtop ! 
What counſel give you in this weighty cauſe ? 
York. That Somerſet be ſent a regent thither: 
is meet, that lucky ruler be employ'd ; 
Witneſs the fortune he hath had in France, 
Som. If York, with all his far-fet policy, 
Had been the regent there inſtead of me, 
He never would have ſtaid in France ſo long. 
York. No, not to loſe it all, as thou haſt done; 
rather would have loſt my life betimes, 
Than bring a burden of diſhonour home, 
By ſtaying there ſo long, till all were loft. 
Shew me one ſcar character'd on thy ſkin : 
Men's fleſh preſerv'd ſo whole, do ſeldom win. | 
9. Mar. Nay then, this ſpark will prove a raging fire, 
If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with :— | 
No more, good Vork; — ſweet Somerſet, be ſtill ;— 
Thy fortune, York, hadſt thou been regent there, 
Might happily have prov'd far worſe than his. 
York, What, worſe than nought? nay, then a 
ſhame take all ! | 
Som, And, in the number, thee that wiſheſt ſhame ! 
Car, My lord of York, try what your fortune is. 
The uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Engliſhmen : 
To Ireland will you lead a band of men, 
Collected choicely, from each county ſome, 
And try your hap againſt the Iriſhmen ? 
York, I will, my lord, fo pleaſe his majeſty. 
Syf. Why, our authority is his conſent ; 
And, what we do eſtabliſh, he confirms : 
Then, noble York, take thou this taſk in hand. 
Yore, I am content; Provide me ſoldiers, lords, 
Vhiles I take order for mine own affairs. 
Sf. A charge, lord York, that | will ſee perform'd 
But now return we to the falſe duke Humphrey. 
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Car. No more of him; for I will deal with him, 
That, henceforth, he ſhall trouble us no more, 
And fo break off; the day is almoſt ſpent ;— 
Lord Suffolk, you and I muſt talk of that event. 

York. My lord of Suffolk, within fourteen days, 
At Briſtol I 2 my ſoldiers ; : 

For there I'll ſhip them all for Ireland. 

Suf. I'll ſee it truly done, my lord of York, 

[ Exeunt all but York, 

York. Now, Vork, or never, ſteel thy fearful 

thoughts, 
And change miſdoubt to reſolution : 
Be thar thou hop'ſt to be; or what thou art 


Reſign to death, it is not worth the enjoying; 


Let pale- fac'd fear keep with the mean- born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. 


Faſter than ſpring-time ſhowers, comes thought on 


thought; 
And not a thought, but thinks on dignity. 
My brain more buſy than the labouring ſpider, 
Weaves tedious ſnares to trap mine enemies. 
Well, nobles, well; 'tis politickly done, 
To ſend me packing with an hoſt of men : 
I fear me, you but warm the ſtarved ſnake, 
Who, cheriſh'd in your breaſts, will ſting your hearts, 
"Twas men I lack'd, and you will give them me: 
I take it kindly ; yet, be well aſſur d 
You put ſharp weapons in a mad-man's hands, 
Whiles I in Ireland nouriſh a mighty band, 
I will ftir up in England ſome black ſtorm, 
Shall blow ten thouſand ſouls to heaven, or hell: 
And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage 
Until the golden circuit on my head, 


Like to the glorious ſun's tranſparent beams, 


Do calm the fury of this * mad-bred flaw. 


4 nad. bred fla vu. ] Flaw is a ſudden violent guſt of wind, 
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And, for a miniſter of my intent, : 
I have ſeduc'd a head- ſtrong Kentiſhman, 
john Cade of Aſhtord, 
To make commotion, as full well he can, 
Under the title of John Mortimer. 
In Ireland have I ſeen this ſtubborn Cade 
Oppoſe himſelf againſt a troop of kerns; 
And fought ſo long, ttill that his thighs with darts 
Were almoſt like a ſharp-quill'd porpentine : 
And, in the end being reſcu'd, I have ſeen him 
Caper upright like to a wild Moriſco, 
Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells, 
Full often, like a ſhag-bair'd crafty kern, 
Hath he converſed with the enemy; 
And undiſcover'd come to me again, 
And given me notice of their villainies, 
This devil here ſhall be my ſubſtitute ; 
For that John Mortimer, which now is dead, 


5 10] Added by ſome of the modern editors. MALOxx. 

6 vild Moriſce,] A Moor in a military datize; now 
called Morris, that is, a Mooriſh dance. Jon NSON\» 

In Albion's Triumph, a maſque, 1631, the ſeventh entry con- 
liſts of mimicks or Moriſcos. 

Again, in Marſton's t you will, 1607: 
© Your wit ſkips a Meoriſco.” 1 

The Morris- dance was the Tripudium Mauritanicum, a kind of 
hornpipe, Junius deſcribes it thus: faciem plerunque 
inficiunt fuligine, et peregrinum veſtium cultum aſſumunt, qui 
ludicris talibas indulgent, ut Mauri efle videantur, aut e longius 
remota patria credantur advolaſſe, atque inſolens recreationis 
Zenus ad vexiſſe.“ 7-730; | 
la the churchwardens? accompts of the pariſh of St. Helen's 
in Abington, Berkſhire, from the firſt year of the reign of Phi- 
lip and Mary, to the thirty-fourth of queen Elizabeth, the Mor- 
rice bells are mentioned. Anno 1560, the third of Elizabeth, = 
** For two doſſin of Morres bells.“ As theſe appear to have been 
purchaſed by the community, we may. ſuppoſe this divertion was 
conttantly practiſed at their public feitivals. See the plate of. 
Morris dancers at the end of the firſt part of K. Henry IV. with 
Mr. Tollet's remarks annexed to it. STEEVENS, 

The editor of The Sad Shepherd, 8vo. 1783, p. 255; mentions ' 
ceng a company of morrice-dancers from Abingion, at Rich- 
mond in Surrey, ſo late as the ſummer of 1783. They appeared to 
be making a kind of ant, ual cu cuit. Eoirok. 
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In face, in gait, in ſpeech he doth reſemble ; 

By this I ſhall perceive the commons” minds, 
How they affect the houſe and claim of Vork. 
Say, he be taken, rack'd, and tortured : 

I know, no pain, they can inflict upon him, 
Will make him ſay -I moy'd him to thoſe arms, 
Say, that he thrive, (as 'tis great like he will) 
Why, then from Ireland come I with my ftrength, 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſow'd : 
For, Humphrey being dead, as he fhall be, 

And Henry put apart, the next for me, | Exit; 


SCENE II. 


An apartment in the palate: 


Enter two or three, running over the ſlage, from the 
murder of duke Humphrey. 


Firſt, M. Run to my lord of Suffolk; let him know, 
We have diſpatch'd the duke, as he commanded, 


Second M. O, that it were to do! What have we 
done ? 


Didſt ever hear a man ſo penitent? 


Enter Suffolk. 


Firſt M. Here comes my lord. 
Suf. Now, firs, have you diſpatch'd this thing? 


7 Scene II.] This ſcene, and the directions concerning it, land 
thus in the quarto edition; | I 
Then the curtaines being drawne, Duke Humphrey is diſeavered in bis 
bed, and two men lying on his breft, and ſmothering him in his bed, And 
then enter the Duke of Suffolk to them. 
Suff. How now, firs ! what, have you diſpatch'd him? 
One. Aye, my lord; he's dead, | warrant yu. 
Su. Then ice the cloaths laid ſmooth about him ſtill, 
hat when the king comes, he may perceive 
No other, but that he dide of his own accord. 
2+ All things is handſome, now my lord, 
Sf, Then draw the curtains again, and get you gone, 
And you ſhall have your firm reward anon. 
| : [ Exeunt Murtberers. STEEV 775 
i 


* 


71 
+2 M. Ay, my good lord; he's dead. 
houſe; | 
j will reward you for. this venturous deed, 
The king and all the peers are here at hand :— 
Have you laid fair the bed? are all things well; 
According as I gave directions? NL 
Firſt M. Yes, my good lord. 
Saf. Away, be gone! | [Exewit Murderers: 


Enter king Henry; the Queen, Cardinal, Somerſet, with 
0 Attendants: 


K. Henry. Go, call our uncle to our preſence 
ſtraight: | 
day, we intend to try his grace to-day, 
if he be guilty, as 'tis publiſhed. | we 
S. III call him preſently, my noble lord. LEait. 
K. Henry. 7 ih take your places; — And, I pray 
you all, KAY 
Proceed no ſtraiter *gainft our uncle Gloſter, 
Than from ttue evidence, of good eſteem, 
He be approv'd in practice culpable. 5 
Mary. God forbid, any malice ſhould prevail, 
That faultlefs may condemn a nobleman ! , 
Pray God, he may acquit him of ſuſpicion ! 
K. Henry. I thank thee : Well, thefe words con- 
tent me much. 1 
Res 


I thank thee s Nc. ] In former editions: 
[ thank thee, Nell, theſe words content me much? "Fs 
This is king Henry's reply to his wife Margaret. There can be 
10 reaſon why he ſhould forget his own wite's name, and call her 
Nell inſtead of Margaret. As the change ot a ſingle letter ſets 
zl right, I am willing to ſuppoſe it came from his pen thus: 
I thank thees Well, theſe words content me much. 
| K d 
It has been obſerved by two or three commentators, that it is 
no way extraordinary the king ſhould forget his wite's name, as 


it 
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How 1 why look'ſt thou pale? why trembleſ 

thou? 

Where is our uncle? what is the matter; Suffolk? 
Suf. Dead in his bed, my lord; Gloſter is dead. 
O, Mar. Marry, God forefend ! 
Car. God's ſecret judgment ;—1I did dream to- 

night, 

The duke was dumb, and could not ſpeak a word. 

The king ſwoon, 

9. Mar, How fares my lord FO lords! the 

| king is dead. 

Som. Rear up his body; wring him by the noſe, 

9. Mar. Run, go, help, help !—Oh, Henry, ope 
thine eyes! 

Suf. He doth revive again Madam, be patient 

K. Henry. O heavenly God! 
Q. Mar. How fares my gracious lord ? 
Su,. iy "v2 my ſovereign |! gracious Henry, CON» 
ort! 

K. Henry. PN. doth my lord of Suffolk comfort 
me? 

came heꝰ right now to ſing a raven's note, 
Whoſe diſmal tune bereft my vital powers; 

And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren, 
By crying comfort from a hollow breaſt, 

Can chaſe away the firſt-conceived ſound ? 
Hide not thy poiſon with ſuch ſugar'd words. 
Lay not thy hands on me; forbear, I ſay 
Their touch affrights me, as a ſerpent's ſting. 


it appears in no leſs than three places ſhe forgets it herſelf, cal. 
ing herſelf Eleanor. It has alſo been ſaid, that, Seit any contracton 
of the real name is uſed, it ſhould be Meg. All this is very true; 
but as an alteration muſt be made, Theobald's i is juſt as good, 
and as probable, as any other. I have, therefore, retained it, an 
wiſh 1 it could have been done with propriety without a . 
D1TORs 


9 — right ror, Juſt now, even now. Jouxsox. Thou 
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Thou baleful meſſenger, out of my fight ! 
Upon thy eye-balls murderous tyranny 
Sits, in grim majeſty, to fright the world. | 
Look not upon me, for thine eyes are wounding :— 
Yet do not go away ;—Come, baſitiſk, * 
And kill the innocent gazer with thy ſight; 
For in the ſhade of death I ſhall find joy; 
I life; but double death, now Gloſter's dead. 
9. Mar. Why do you rate my lord of Suffolk thus ? 
Although the duke was enemy to him, 
Yet he, moſt chriſtian-like, laments his death: 
And for myſelf, —foe as he was to me, 
Might liquid tears, or heart-offending groans, 
Or blood-conſuming fighs recall his lite, 
I would be blind with weeping, fick with groans, 
Look pale as primroſe, with blood-drinking fighs, 
And all to have the noble duke alive. 
What know I how the world may deem of me ? 
For it is known, we were but hollow friends ; 
It may be judg'd, I made the duke away: 
So ſhall my name with ſlander's tongue be woundedl, 
And princes? courts be fill'd with my reproach, 
This get I by his death: Ay me, unhappy! 
To be a queen, and crown'd with infamy ! 
K. Henry, Ah, woe is me for Gloſter, wretched 
man, 
Q. Mar, * Be woe for me, more wretched than 
he is. 
What, doſt thou turn away, and hide thy face ? 
| am no loathſome leper, look on me. 


Come, bafiliſk, 
And hill che innocent gaxer with thy bt. 
$0 in Albion's England, B. 1. c. 3. 
„As Zſculap an herdſman did eſpie 
That did with eaſy fight enforce a ba/ilif& to flye 
** Albeit naturally that beaſt doth murther with the eye. 
| EviToR. 
Ne aloe for me——) That is, Let not woe be to thee for 
Gloſter, but for me. Joun80N. e 
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What, art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf 3 } 
Be poiſonous too, and kill thy forlorn queen, 
Is all thy camfort ſhut in Gloſter's tomb? 
Why, then dame Margaret was ne'er thy joy: 
Erect his ſtatue then, and worſhip it, 
And make my image but an ale- ouſt ſign, 
Was I, for tons, nigh wreck'd upon the Ba 
And twice by! aukward wind from England's bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime? 55 
What boded this, but well fore- warning wind 
Did ſeem to ſay, Seek not a ſcorpion's neſt, 
Nor ſet no footing on this unkind ſhore ? 
What did I then, but curs'd the gentle guſts, 
And he that loos'd them from their brazen caves; 
And bid them blow towards England's bleſſed ſhore, 
Or turn our ſtern upon a dreadtul rock ? 


3 I hat art theu, like the adder, evaxen deaf? }] This alluſion, which 
has been borrowed by many writers from the Proverbs of Solo 
mon, and P/eln: lviii. may receive an odd illuſtration from the 
following paſſage in Gower de Con fone Amantis, B. I. fol. *. 

„A ſerpent, which that aſpidis | 

& Is cleped, 'of his kinde hath this, 

4% That he the ſtone nobleſt of all 

4% The whiche that men carbuncle call, 

% Bereth in his heed above on highht; 
66 For whings whan that a man by flight 
6 (The ſtone to wynne, and him to dante) 

4 With his carecte him wolde enchante, * 

4% Anone as he perceiveth that, 

% He leyth done his one care all plat 

« Unto the grounde, and all it faft : 

% And ebe * other care als fa 20e 

«« Ie 2 with bis taille ſo fore 

* That be the wordes, laſſe nor mores 

&« Of his enchantment ne hereth: 

And in this wiſe himſelfe he kiereth, 

„So that he hath the wordes way ved, 

% Aud thus his eare is nought deceived.” 
Spal has the ſame alluſion in Treilus and C 22 

«« Baye ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 

6 Of any true decifion.” Srek VERS. 

g aukvard wind—) Thus the old N The modern 
editois read edver/e winds, STEEV ENS. Yet 

0 
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vet olus would not be a murderer, 

But left that hateful office unto thee : 

The pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me; 
Knowing, that thou wouldſt have me drown'd on 
p ſhore 

With tears as ſalt as ſea through thy unkindneſs: 
5 The ſplitting rocks cowr'd in the ſinking ſands, 
And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides; 
Becauſe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 
Might in thy palace periſh Margaret *, 

As far as | could ken thy chalky cliffs, 
When from thy ſhore the tempeſt beat us back, 
I ſtood upon the hatches in the ſtorm : 

And when the duſky ſky began to rob 

My earneſt-gaping fight of thy land's view, 

took a coſtly jewel from my neck, | 

A heart it was, bound in with diamonds, —— 
And threw it towards thy land; the ſea receiy'd it ; 
And fo, 1 wiſh'd, thy body might my heart: 
And even with this, I loſt fair England's view, 
And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart ; 
And call'd them blind and duſky ſpectacles, 

For loſing ken of Albion's wiſhed coaſt, | 

How often have I tempted Suffolk's tongue 

(The agent of thy foul inconſtancy) 

Jo fit and witch me, as Aſcanius did, 

When he to madding Dido would unfold 


315 


5 The ſplitting rocks, &c.] The ſenſe ſeems to be this. —The 
rocks hid themielves in the ſands, which ſunk to receive them 
into their boſom. STEEVENS. 

5 Might in thy palace periſh Margaret.], The verb peri/h is here 
uſed actively. So, in the Maid's Tragedy, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher: 

let not my fins 

% Periſb your noble youth.” STEEvVENt, 

7 To-fit and watch me, as Aſcauius did, 
hen he to madding Dido <vou'd unfold 
His father's acts, commenc d in burning Troy ?] 


The poet here is unqueſtionably alluding to Virgil (Hueid I.) 
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His father's. acts, commenc'd in burning Troy? 

Am I nat wirch'd like her? or thou not b falle like 
him? pi 

Ay me, I can no more.! Dee, 1 

For Henry weeps, that thou daſt live 1o bog. 


Noi within; Enter Th EN] Salibury, and many 


Commons. 


War. It is reported, mighty ſoyercign, | 
That good duke Humphrey traitcroully is murder'g 
By Suffolk's and the cardinal Beaufort's means, 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees, 
That want their leader, ſcatter up and down, 
And care not who they ſting in his revenge, 
Myſelf have calm'd their ſpleenful mutiny, 
Until they bear the order of his death. 
K. Henry. That he is dead, good Warwick, 'tis tog 
true; 
But how he died, God knows, not Henry: 
Enter his chamber, view his breathleſs corpſe, 
And comment then upon his ſudden death. 


Mar. That I ſhall do, my liege: — Stay, Saliſbury, 
With the rude multitude, till J return. 


| (Warwi ck goes It 


but he 98 blends fact with fiction. In the firſt place, it 
was Cupid in the 1emblance of Aſcanius, who fat in Dido's lap, 
and was fondled by her. But then it was not Cupid who related 
to her the procets of 'Troy's deſtruction; but it was Aneas him- 
ſelf who related this hiſtory. Again, how did the ſuppoſed Al- 
canius fit and <varch her? Cupid was ordered, while Dido miſ- 
takenly carefled him, to bewitch and infect her with love. To 
this circumſtance the poet certainly alludes; and, unleſs he had 
wrote, as I have reſtored to the text, 

To fat and witch JN 2, wrrrnmnm—_ | | | 
why ſhould the queen immediately draw this inference, 

Am IJ not witch*d {ike her? 'TatOBALD. 


5 ——_——t Henry :) The poet DP uſes Heory as a 
word of three yllables. Joux x. 
2 Henry 


KING HENRY VI. 3/7 


k. Henry. O thou that judgeſt all things, ſtay my 
thoughts; | | 

My thoughts, that labour to perſuade my ſoul, 
some violent hands were laid on Humphrey's life! 
If my ſuſpect be falſe, forgive me, God; 

-For judgment only doth belong to thee ! 

Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips FR 
With twenty thouſand kiſſes, and to drain 
Upon his face an ocean of falt tears; 
To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk, 
And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling : 
But all in vain are theſe mean obſequies; 
And, to ſurvey his dead and earthy image. 
What were it but to make my ſorrow greater? 


IA bed, with Glofter's body, put forth, 
Mar. Come hither, gracious ſovereign, view this 


VO 
K, Henry. That is to ſee how deep my grave is 
made: : 

For, with his ſoul, fled all my worldly ſolace ; 
For ſeeing him, I ſee my lite in death, 

War. As ſurely as my ſoul intends to live 
With that dread King, that took our ſtate upon him 
To free us from his Father's wrathful curſe, 
do believe that violent hands were laid 
Upon the life of this thrice-famed duke, | 
Suff. A dreadful oath, ſworn with a ſolemn tongue! 
What inſtance gives lord Warwick for his vow? 


9 For ſeeing him, I ſee my life in death.) Though, by a violent 
operation, ſome ſenſe may be extracted from this reading, yet I 
think it will be better to change it thus: | 

Fer ſeeing bim, I ſee my death in life. 
That is, Seeing him I live to ſee my own deſtruction. Thus it 
will aptly correſpond with the firſt line: 
Come hither, gracious ſovereign, view this body. 
K. Henry. That is to ſee how deep my grave is made. 
. | Jogssox. 
m—T fee my life in diatb.] Surely the poet's meaning is obvious 


as the words now ſtand. I. ſie my life d;firoyed or endangered by bis 
cab. PERCY, | 89175 2 
Wars 
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War. See, how the blood is ſettled in his face } 
Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 

Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the labouring heart; 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
AttraQts the fame for aidance *gainſt the enemy; 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er returneth 
To bluſh and beautify the cheek again. EEE 


1 Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 
Of a/hy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, ] 
All that is true of the body of a dead man is here ſaid by War. 
wick of the ſoul. I would read: | 
O have I ſeen a timely-parted corſe. 
But of two common words how or why was one changed for the 
other? I believe the tranicriber thought that the epithet rimey- 
parted could not be uſed of the body, but that, as in Hamlet there 
is mention of peace-parted ſouls, 10 here timely-paried muſt have the 
ſame ſubſtantive, He removed one imaginary difficulty, and 
made many real. If the ſoul is parted from the body, the body 
is likewiſe parted from the ſoul. £ 
I cannot but ſtop a moment to obſerve, that this horrible des 
ſcription is ſcarcely the work of any pen but Shakſpeare's. 
| | OHNSON, 
This is not the firſt time that Shakſpeare has — the 
terms that ſignify body and fol, together. So, in the Midſummer 
Nizht's Dream: 
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damned /pirits all 
& That in croſs ways and floods have burial.” 
It is ſurely the body and not the foal that is committed to the 
earth, or whelm'd in the water. The word ghoft, however, is 
licentiouſly uſed by our ancient writers. In Spealer's Faery 
. Queen, B. II. c. viii. Sir Gayon is in a ſwoon, and two knights are 
about to ſtrip him, when the Palmer ſays: | 
18 no knight jo rude 1 weene 
© As to doen outrage to a ſleeping ghoft.” 
Again, in the ſhort copy of verſes printed at the concluſion of the 
three firit books of Spenſer's Faerie Queen, 1596: | 
And grones of buricd ghefles the heayens did perſe.“ 
Again, in our author's K. Richard II: 3 
„The gots they have depos'd.” 
Again, in Sir A. Gorges's tranſlation of Lucan, B. IX: 
© —— ——2 peaſant of that coaſt 
«© Bids him not tread on Hector's 5.“ 
Again in Certain Secret Wonders of Nature, &c. by Edward Fen- 
ton, quarto, bl. I. 1569, . —aſtoniſhed at the view of the mortii- 
fied gboft of him that lay dead,” &c. p. 104. STEEVENS. 


5 : But, 


KING HENRY. vl. 


But, ſee, his face is black, and full of blood; 

His eye- balls further out than when he liv d, 

Barz full ghaſtly like a ſtrangled man: 

His hair uptrear'd, his noſtrils ſtretch'd with ſirug- 
lin 

His W ;-._i displayed, as one that graſp'd 

And tugg'd for life, and was by ſtrength ſubdu d. 

Look on the ſheets, his hair, you ſee; is ſticking; 

His well-proportion'd beard made rough and rugged, 

Like to the ſummer's corn by tempeſt ladg'd. 

It cannot be, but he was murder'd here; 

The leaſt of all theſe figns were probable. 


Suf. Why, Warwick, who ſhould do the duke to 
death ? 


Myſelf, and Beaufort, had him in protection; 
And we, T hope, fir, are no murderers. 
War. But both of you were vow'd duke Hum- 
hrey's foes ; 
And you, th had the good duke to keep: 
*Tis like, you would not feaſt him like a friend Z 
And 'tis well ſeen, he found an enemy. 
Mar. Then you, belike, ſuſpect theſe noble. 
meg 
As guilty of duke Humphrey's timeleſs death, 
War. Who finds the heifer dead, and bleeding freſh, 
And ſees faſt by a butcher with an axe, 
But will ſuſpect, *twas he that made the ſlaughter ? 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, 
Put may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite ſoar with unbloody'd beak ? 
Even ſo ſuſpicious is this tragedy. 
9. Mar. Are you the butcher, Suffolk? where's 
your knife? 
Is Beaufort term'd a kite? where are his talons? 
Suf. 1 wear no laife, to ſlaughter ſleeping men 
But here's a vengeful ſword, rufted with eaſe, 
'That ſhall be ſcoured in his rares heart, 
That flanders me with murder's crimſon badge :— 


Say, 


379 
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Say, if thou dar'ſt, proud lord of Warwickſhire, 
That I am faulty in duke * s death. 


= xit Cardinal, 


Mar. What dares not Warwick, 


_ talſe Suffolk 
dare him? 


9: Mar. He dares not calm his contumelious ſpiri | 
Nor ceaſe to be an arrogant controuller, 
Though Suffolk dare him twenty thouſand times. 
War. Madam, be ſtill; 


with reverence may [I 


For every word, you ſpeak in his behalf, 
Is ſlander to your royal dignity, 


Su 


. Blunt-witted-lord, ignoble in demeanour } 


It ever lady wrong'd her lord ſo much, 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ſtern untutor'd churl, and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip; whoſe fruit thou art, 
And never of the Nevils' noble race. 

ar. But that the guilt of murder bucklers thee, 
And I ſhould rob the death's-man of his fee, 
Quitting thee thereby of ten thouſand ſhames, 
And that my ſovereign's preſence makes me mild, 
I would, falſe murderous coward, on thy knee 
Make thee beg pardon for thy paſſed ſpeech, 
And ſay—it was thy mother that thou mean'ſt, 

That thou thyſelf waſt born in baſtardy : 

And, after all this feartul homage done, 
Give thee thy hire, and ſend thy ſoul to hell, 
Pernicious blood-ſucker of ſleeping men! 

Suf. Thou ſhalt be waking, while I ſhed thy blood, 
If from this preſence thou dar'ſt go with me. 
Mar. Away even now, or I will dr 
_ Unworthy though thou art, I'll cope with thee, 
And do {ome ſervice to duke Hum phrey's ghoſt, 


ag thee hence: 


1 Henry. What Rronger breaft- Plate than a heart 


untainted ? >, 
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Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel juſt ; 


And he but naked, though lock'd up in ſteel, 
Whoſe conſcience with injuſtice 1s corrupted. 


[A noiſe within. 
9, Mar. What noiſe 3 is this? 
Re. enter Suffolk and Nar wick, with their Weapons drawn, 


K. Henry. Why, how now, lords? your wrathful 
| weapons drawn 
Here in our preſence? dare you be ſo bold — 
Why, what tumultuous clamour have we here? 
Suf. The traiterous Warwick, with the men of 
Bury, 
Set all upon me, mighty ſovereign. 


« MNolſe of a crowd within, Enter Sali b 


Sal. Sirs, ſtand apart; the king ſhall know your 
mind.— 

Dread lord, the commons ſend you word by me, 
Unleſs lord Suffolk ſtraight be done to death, 
Or baniſhed fair England's territories, 
They will by violence tear him from your. el, 
And torture him with grievous ling'ring death. 
They ſay, by him the good duke Humphrey died ; 
They ſay, in him they fear your highnelſs' death; 
And mere inſtinct of love, and loyalty,— 
Free from a ſtubborn oppoſite intent, ä 
As being thought to contradict your liking.— 
Makes them thus forward in his baniſhment. 
They fay, in care of your molt royal perſon, 
That, if Tour highneſs ſhould intend to ſleep, 


2 Thrice is be arm'd, that hath his quarrel at; Perhaps our 
author had Marlowe's "Luft Domi nion in his thoughts : 


6s * Moor, 1 am arm'd with more than complete | 
cel, 


The © jaffic of wy quarrel,” M ALONE, 0 
And 
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And charge - that no man ſhould diſturb your reſf; 
In pain of your diflike, or pain of death z  - 
Yet, notwithſtanding ſuch a ſtraight edit, __ 
Were there a ſerpent ſeen with forked tongue, 
That flily glided towards your majeſty, 
It were but neceſlary you were wak'd ; 
Leſt, being ſuffer'd in that harmful ſlumber, 
The mortal worm 3 might make the ſleep eternal: 
And therefore do they cry, though you forbid, _ 
That they will guard you, whe'r you will, or no, 
From fuch fell ferpents as falſe Suffolk is; 
With whoſe envenomed and fatal ſting, 
Your loving uncle twenty times his worth, 
They ſay, is ſhamefully bereft of life. | 
Commons [within] An anſwer from the king, my 
lord of Saliſbury, | 
Suf. *Tis like the commons, rude unpoliſh'd hinds, 
Could ſend ſuch mieſlage to their ſovereign : 
But you, my lord, were glad to be employ'd, 
To ſhew how quaint an orator you are : 
But all the honour Saliſbury hath won, 
Is—that he was the lord ambaſfador, 
Sent from ! a ſort of tinkers to the king. 
Within. An anſwer from the king, or we will alf 
break in. | 
K. Henry. Go, Saliſbury, and tell them all fron 
| me, F | | 
I thank them for their tender loving care: 
And, had I not been cited ſo by them, 
Vet did I purpoſe as they do entreat ; 
For, ſure, my thoughts do hourly propheſy 


3 The mortal worm Se nts in general were ati- 
cietitly called worms. So, in the Devil's Charter, 1607, Pope 
Alexander lays when he takes off the aſpicks from the young 
- princes: e Ry A. 0 
How now, proud 2vorms ? how taſtes yon princes? blood ?” 
STEEVENS» 


. * 
e 


4 as fort] Is a company, JounsoNe 
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Miſchance unto my ſtate by Suffolk's means. 
And therefore, —by his majeſty I ſwear, 
Whoſe far unworthy deputy I am, — 
He ſhall not breathe infection in this air 
But three days longer, on the pain of death, | 
[ Exit Sal. Nury 4 
2 * rg Henry, let me P for gentle Sul 
0 
K. mo Oe queen, to call him gentle Suf. 
O1Ks 
No more, I ſay; if thou doſt plead for him, 
Thou wilt but add enereaſe unto my wrath. 
Had I but faid, I would have kept my word ; 
But, when I fwear, it is irrevocable ;— 
If, after three days ſpace, thou here beſt found 
On any ground that I am ruler of, 
The world ſhall not be ranſom for thy life, — x 
Come, Warwick, come; good Warwick, 90 with 
me; 
I have great matters to impart to thee, 


| Exeunt all but Suffolk and the Queen, 
9: Mar. Miſchance, and ſorrow, go along with 
ou! 
Heart's Aiſoontent, and ſour afiliftion, 
Be play-fellows to keep you company |! 
There's two of you; the devil make a third! 
And three-fold vengeance tend upon your ſteps f 
Suf. Ceaſe, gentle queen, theſe execrations, 
And let thy Suffolk take his heavy leave. 
2; Mar. Fie, coward woman, and ſoft-hearted 
wretch ! 
Haſt thou not fpirit to curſe thine enemies ? 
Suf. A plague upon them! wherefore ſhould 1 
curſe them ? 
2 Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, | 


N -ould 


S Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrak's groan, The fabulous 
accounts of the plant called a mandrake give it an inferior degree 


of 


* 
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I would. invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
As curſt, as harſh, and horrible to hear, 
Deliver'd ſtrongly through my fixed teeth, 
With full as many figns of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac'd Envy in her loathſome cave; 
My tongue ſhould ſtumble in mine earneſt words; 
Mine eyes ſhould ſparkle like the beaten flint ; 
My hair be fix'd on end, as one diſtract; 
Ay, every joint ſhould ſeem ro curſe and ban : 
And even now my burden'd heart would break, 
Should I not curſe them, Poiſon be their drink! 
Gall, worſe than gall, the daintieſt that they taſte ! 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade, a grove of cypreſs trees“! 
Their chiefeſt proſpect, murdering bafiliſks * ! 
Theit ſofteſt touch, as ſmart as lizards? ſtings ! 
Their mufic, frightful as the ſerpent's hiſs ; 
And boading ſcritch-owls make the concert full ! 
All the foul terrors in dark-ſeated hell 

9. Mar. Enough, ſweet Suffolk, thou torment 

_ thyſelf; 5 232 5 „ 172 

And theſe dread curſes like the ſun 'gainſt glaſs, 
Or like an over-charged gun, —recoil, TEES 


of animal life, and relate, that when it is torn from the ground 
it groans, and that this groan being certainly fatal to him that is 
offering ſuch unwelcome violence, the practice of thoſe who ga- 
ther mandrakes is to tie one end of a itring to the plant, and 
the other to a dog, upon whom the fatal groan diſcharges its 

malignity. JoansoNn., | | WT 
The ' alluſion occurs in Ariſtippus, or the Fovial Philoſopher, 

by. Randolph: | 5 
„% This is the mandrakte's woice that undoes nere. SrkErENS. 
6 0% be their drink !] Moſt of theſe execrations are 
uſed in the very words of Shakſpeare by Lee, in his Ce/ar Borgia, 
a. 4. DTEEVENS. FO . 
17 a cypreſs tree !] Cypreſs was employed in the funeral rites 
of the Romans, and hence is always mentioned as an ill-boding 
plant. STEEVENS, | ET 7% 
- murdering bafiliſkis ! —— Lizards ſtings I] It has been | 
ſaid of the Bi that it had the power of deſtroying by a ſingle 
glance of its exe. A lixard has no Ring, but is quite inoffenſive. 

"0 i STERVENS» 


3 - 
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And turn the force of them upon thyſelf; + 
Si. "oY 8 me ban, and will you bid me 
Now, by the ground that I am baniſh'd from, 
Well could I curſe away a winter's night, 
Though ſtanding naked on a mountain top, 
Where biting cold would never let graſs grow, 
And think it but a minute ſpent in ſport. 
2. Mar. Oh, let me entreat thee ceaſe! Give me 
thy hand, Et, | 
That I may dew it with my mournful tears ; 
Nor let the rain of heaven wet this place, 
To waſh away my woeful monuments. 
Oh, could this kiſs be printed in thy hand; 
Kiſſes his hand. 
That thou might'ſt think upon theſe by the ſeal, 
Through whom a thouſand fighs are breath'd for thee! 
So, get thee gone, that I may know my grief; 
'Tis but ſurmis'd whilſt thou art ſtanding by, 
As one that ſurfeits thinking on a want. 
I will repeal thee, or, be well affur'd, 
Adventure to be baniſhed myſelf ; 
And baniſhed 1 am, if but from thee. 
Go, ſpeak not to me; even now be gone, 
Oh, go not yet Even thus two friends condemn'd 
Embrace, and kiſs, and take ten thouſand leaves, 
Lother a hundred times to part than die. 
Yet now farewel ; and farewel life with thee ! _ 


9 You badi me ban, and will you bid me leave?}] This incon= 
ſiſtency is very common in real life. Thoſe who are vexed to 
impatience are angry to ſee others leſs difturbed than themſelves ; * 
but when others begin to rave, they immediately ſee in them 
what they could not find iti themſelves, the deformity and folly 
of uſeleſs rage. JOHNSON, . * | | 

* That thou might'ff think upon theſe by the ſeal, ' 
Through whom à thouſand ens . 
That by the impreſſion of my kiſs for ever remaining on thy hand 
thou mighteſt think on thoſe lips through which a thouſand ſighs 
vill be breathed for thee» JoansoN. | 1 a 
Vol. VI. C c T6 Diced Suff. 
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Suf. Thus is poor Suffolk ten times baniſhed, 

Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee, 
*T 15 not the land I care for, wert thou hence . 
A wilderneſs is populous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heavenly company: 
For where thou art, there is the world itſelf, 
With every ſeveral pleaſure in the world; 
And where thou art not, deſolation. 
I can no more: Live thou to joy thy life; 
Myſelf no joy in nought, but that thou liv'ſt. 


Enter Faux. 


Mar. Whither goes Vaux ſo faſt ? what news, 
I pry'thee ? 

Vaux. To fignify unto his majeſty, 
That cardinal Beaufort is at point of death: 
For ſuddenly a grievous ſickneſs took him, 
That makes him gaſp and ſtare, and catch the ait, 
Blaſpheming God, and curfing men on earth. 
Sometime, he talks as if duke Humphrey's ghoſt 
Were by his fide ; ſometime, he calls the king, 
And whiſpers to his pillow, as to him, 
The ſecrets of his over-charged foul : 
And I am ſent to tell his majeſty, 
That even now he cries aloud for him. 

Mar. Go, tell this heavy meſſage to the king, 

[ Exit Faux, 

Ay me! what is this world? what news are thele*? 
But wherefore gricve I 3 at an hour's poor loſs, 


2 fy me! what is this <vorld? exhat news are theje?] Inſtead of 
| this line, the quarto reads: 
Ol! what is woridly pomp? all men mii d: ie, 
And woe am I tor Beaufort's heavy end. S$TEEVENS, 
c. an hour's poor laſs. She means, 1 believe, at 4 loſs 
which any hour 3 in contrivance and deliberation will enable 
her to ſupply. erhaps ſhe may call the ſickneſs of the car- 


dinal the lols is an hour, as 1t may put ſome top to her ſchemes. 


Jonxsox. 

1 believe the poet 3 meaning is, Wherefore do I grieve that Beai- 
fort has died an hour before bis time, who, being an old man, coul 
not have had a long Lung to live? StrEEVEN S. 

Omitting 


1 „ my vw. 
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Omitting Suffolk's exile, my ſoul's treaſure ? 
Why only, Suffolk, mourn I not for thee, 
And with the ſouthern clouds contend in tears: 
Theirs for the earth's encreaſe, mine for my ſorrows? 
Now, get thee hence — The King, thou know'ſt, is 
coming; 
If thou be found by me, thou art but dead. 
Suf. If I depart from thee, I cannot live: 
And in thy fight to die, what were it elſe, & 
But like a pleaſant ſlumber in thy lap? l 
Here could I breathe my ſoul into the air, 
As mild and gentle as the cradle babe, 
Dying with mother's dug between its lips : 
Where, from thy fight, I ſhould be raging mad, 
And cry out for thee to cloſe up mine eyes, 
To have thee with thy lips to ſtop my mouth; 
So ſhouldſt thou either 5 turn my flying ſoul, 
Or I ſhould breathe it ſo into thy body, 
And then it liv'd in ſweet Elyſium. 
To die by thee, were but to die in jeſt ; 
From thee to-die, were torture more than death : 
Oh, let me ſtay, befall what may befall. 
9. Mar. Away! though parting be a fretful cor- 
roſive e, | 
It is applied to a deathful wound, 
| To 


Where, from thy fig. ] In the preambles of almoſt all the 
ſtatutes made during the firſt twenty years of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, the word where is employed inſtead of whereas, It is fo 
uled here. MALONE. 3 

nurn tby flying ſoul,] Perhaps Mr. Pope was indebted 
to this paſſage in his Eloiſa to Abelard, where he makes that vo- 
taiſt of exquiſite ſenſibility ſay: 

_ * See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll, | 

* duck my laſt breath, and catch my flying ſoul.” STzEvexs. 

* Arvay / though parting be a fretful corroſive, ] This word was 
generally, in our -author's time, written, and, I ſuppoſe, pro- 
nounced corfive; and the metre ſhews that it ought to be ſo 
printed here. So, in The Spaniſh ragedy, 1605 : 

His ſon diſtreſt, a corfive to his heart.” 
Apain, in The Alhymiſft, by Ben Jonſon, 1010 4 
Cc 2 6« Now 
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To Frante, ſweet Suffolk : Let me hear from thee; 
For whereſoe er thou art in this world's globe, 
7 PI have an Iris that ſhall find thee out. 
Suf. I go. : | 
9. Mar. And take my heart with thee, | 
Saf. A jewel lock'd into the woeful'ſt caſk 
That ever did contain a thing of worth, 
Even as a ſplitted bark, ſo ſunder we; 
This way fall i to death. 


L. Mar. This way for me, [E Exeunt, ſeveralj, 
SCENE III. 
The Cardinals bed. chamber. 


Enter king Henry *, Saliſbury, Warwick, and others, 1 
the Cardinal in bed. 


K. Henry. How fares my lord ? ſpeak, Beaufort, to 
thy ſovereign. | 
Car. If thou be'ſt death, I'll give thee England's 


treaſure, 


Enough to purchaſe ſuch another iſland, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 


K. Henry. Ah, what a ſign it is of evil life, 
When death's approach is ſeen fo terrible ! 


Now do you ſee that ſomething's to be done 
** Beſide your beech-coal and your corfive waters” 
Again, in an Ode by the ſame: 

I ſend not balms nor corfives to your wound.“ 


MALONE- 
Vll bave an Iris] Iris was the meſſenger of Juno. 


Johxsox. 
So, in Alls Well that Ends Well: — ; 
| © ——this diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 
* The many-colour'd Iris ——” STEEVENS» 

Enter king Henry, &c.} The quarto offers the following ſtage 
directions. nter King and Saliſbury, and then the curtaines lr 
drawne, and the AF a, is diſcovered in his bed, raving and flaring u 
if be were mad. STEEVENS, | 

4” BOLL War 


1 
10 
M 
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War. Beaufort, it is thy ſovereign ſpeaks to thee, 
cur. Bring me unto my trial when you will, 
Dy'd he not in his bed? where ſhould he die? 
Can I make men live, whe'r they will or no ?— j 
Oh! torture me no more, I will confeis.— i 
Alive again ? then ſhew me where he is ; i 
711 give a thouſand pound to look upon him.— 
He hath no eyes, the duſt hath blinded them.— 
Comb down his hair; look! look! it ſtands upright, 
Like lime-twags ſet to catch my winged ſoul !— 
Give me ſome drink ; and bid the apothecary 
Bring the ſtrong poiſon that I bought of him. 
K. Henry. O thou eternal Mover cf the heavens, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 
Oh, beat away the buſy meddling fiend, 
That lays ſtrong ſiege unto this wretch's ſoul, 
And from his boſom purge this black deſpair ! 
Har. See, how the pangs of death do make him 
rin. 
Sal, Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceably. 
K. 2 70006 to his ſoul, if God's good pleaſure 
el— 
Lord cardinal, if thou think'ſt on heaven's bliſs, 
Hold up thy hand ?, make fignal of thy hope.— 
He dies, and makes no fign:—O God, forgive him! 
War. So bad a death argues a monſtrous life. 
KR. Henry. Forbear to judge, for we are ſinners 


all.— 
Cloſe 


Hold ug thy Band, ] Thus in the ſpurious play of King Zohn, 
1611, Pandulph ſees the king dying, and ſays : 

Then, good my lord, it you forgive them all, 

& Lift up your hand, in token you forgive.“ 


Again 


% Lift up thy hand, that we may witneſs here, 1 
* Thou dieſt the ſervant of our Saviour Chriſt.— 85 - 
% Now joy betide thy ſoul!“ _ 
This K. John was firſt publiſhed in 1591, S1EEVENS. 
1 Forbear to judge, &c.] | fa 
« Peccantes culpare cave, nam labimur omnes, 
Cc 3 . 4 Aut 
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Cloſe yp his eyes, and draw the curtain cloſe; 
And let us all to meditation. X * [Exeunt 


A GT S A 1 
The coaft of Kent. 


Alarm. Fight at ſea*. Ordnance goes off. Enter caps 
tain Whitmore, and other pirates, with Suffolk, and 
other priſoners, 


Cap. The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful day 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea; 


And now loud-howling wolves arouſe s the jades 


That drag the tragic melancholy night; 
Who 


Aut ſumus, aut fuimus, vel poſſumus eſſe quod hic eſt,” 
5 . Joh xsox. 

2 Exeunt.) This is one of the ſcenes which have been applaud- 
ed by the critics, and which will continue to be admired when 
prejudice ſhall ceaſe, and bigotry give way to impartial examina- 
tion. "Theſe are beauties that riſe out of nature and of truth; 
the ſuperficial reader cannot mils them, the profound can image 
nothing beyond them. Jon xSsON. 

3 Fight at ſen. j Perhaps Ben Jonſon was thinking of this play, 
when he put the following declaration into the mouth of Moroſe 
in the Silent Woman. ** Nay, I would fit out a play that were 
nothing but fghrs at ſea, drum, trumpet, and target.“ 

STEEVENS, 

* The gaudy, blabbing, —day,] The epithet blab3:no applied to 
the day by a man about to commit murder is exquilitely beau- 
tiful. Guilt is afraid of light, confiders darknets as a natural 
ſhclter, and makes night the confidante of thoſe actions which 
cannot be truſted to the . tale day, Joungson. 

5 ———remorleful day.} Remorſefut is pitiful, See Vol. II. 
p- 48. STEEVENS. 

6 the gades 
That drag the tragic milancholy night, | 
Who awith their arownſy, logo, aud Jiagging 1 
Clip gead neus, graves, m—— ] ng | 


The 
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Who with their drowſy, ſlow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men's graves, and from their miſty jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the air. 
Therefore, bring forth the ſoldiers of our prize; 
For, whilſt our pinnace anchors in the Downs, 
Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the ſand, 
Or with their blood ſtain this diſcolour'd ſhore.— 
Maſter, this priſoner freely give I thee ;— 
And thou that art his mate, make boot of this ;— 
The other, Walter Whitmore, is thy ſhare. 
5 [ Pointing to Suffolk. 
1 Gent, What is my ranſom, maſter ? let me know. 
Ma/t. 1 of 9 crowns,, or elle lay dawn your 
cad. . 
Mate. And ſo much ſhall you give, or off goes 
yours. 
Mhit. What, think you much to pay two. thouſand 
crowns, | 
And bear the name and port of gentlemen ?— 
Cut both the villains' throats; — for die you ſhall ; 
Nor can thoſe lives which we have loſt in fight, 
Be counter-pois'd with ſuch a petty ſum. 
1 Gent, I'II give it, fir ; and therefore ſpare my life. 
2 Gent. And ſo will I, and write home for it 
ſtraight. | 
Whit, J loſt mine eye in lay ing the prize aboard, 
Aad therefore, to revenge it, ſhalt thou die; 
. [To Suffo! . 
And ſo ſhould theſe, if I might have my will. 
Cap. Be not ſo raſh ; take ranſom, let him live. 
Syfe. Look on my George, I am a gentleman ; 


The wings of the jades that drag night appears an vnnatural 
image, till it is remembered that the chariot of the might is ſup- 
poſed, by Shakſpeare, to be drawn by dragons. Jouxsox. 
Nor can thoje lives] The old copy reads the lives of hes 
N SrEEKVENS. 
3 Look on my Geo ge.] In the firſt edition it is y ring. 
| WARRURTON. 


Cc 4 Kate 
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Rate me at what thou wilt, thou ſhalt be paidG— 
Whit. And ſo am I; my name is— Walter Whit. 
more. Trp 
How now ? why ſtart'ſt thou? what, dath death af. 
fright ? | 
Suff. Thy _ affrights me, in whoſe ſound is 
death. i 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me—that by Water | ſhould dies: 
Yet let not this make thee be blaody-minded ; 
Thy name is—Garltter, being rightly ſounded. 
I/bit. Gaultier, or Walter, which it is, I care not; 
Ne'er yet did baſe diſhonqur blur our name, 
But with our ſword ve wip'd away the blot ; 
Therefore, when merchant-like I ſell revenge, 
Broke be my ſword, my arms torn and defac'd, 
And I proclaim'd a coward through the world ! 
Suf. Stay, Whitmore ; for thy priſoner is a prince, 
The duke of Suffolk, William de la Pole. 
Whit. The duke of Suffolk, muffled up in rags! 
Suff. Ay, but theſe rags are no part of the duke; 
* Jove ſome time went diſguis'd, and why not | ? 
Cap. But Jove was never ſlain, as thou ſhalt be. 


Suf, Obſcure and * lowly ſwain, king Henry's 
blood, | 


? —— by Water—] So, in queen Margaret's letter to this duke 
of Suffolk, by Michael Drayton : yy 


I pray thee, Poole, have care how thou doſt paſs, 
+6 Never the ſea yet half ſo dangerous was, 
«© And one foretold, by water thou ſhould'ſ{ die, &c.“ 
A note on theſe lines ſays, ** The witch of Eye received anſwer 
from hcr ſpirit, that the duke of Suffolk ſhould take heed of 
wwaicr,” Sce the fourth ſcene of the firſt act of this play. 
OTEEVENS» 

x Towe ſome time went diſguis*d, &c.] This verſe is omitted in 
all but the firſt old edition, without which what follows is not 
ſenſe, The next line alſo: 

Obſcure and lowly ſavain, king Henry's Blood, 
was falfly put in the Captain's mouth Poes. 
+ w—n—low!y ſain, —] The quarto reads lou) fevaine 
| . OTEEVENS. 
The 
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The honourable blood of Lancaſter, 
Muſt not be ſhed by ſuch a jaded groom. ? * 
Haſt thou not Kifs'd thy hand, and held my ſtirrop? 
And bare-head plodded by my foot-cloth mule, 
And thought thee happy when I ſhook my head? 
How often haſt thon waited at my cup, 
Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the board, 
When I have feaſted with queen Margaret? 
Remember it, and let it make thee creſt-fall'n ; 
Ay, and allay this thy * abortive pride: 
How in our voiding lobby haſt thou ſtood, 
And duly waited for my coming forth ? 
This hand of mine hath writ in thy behalf, 
And therefore ſhall it charm thy riotous tongue. 
hit. Speak, captain, ſhall I ſtab the forlorn 
wain ? | 
Cap. Firſt let my words ſtab him, as he hath me. 
Suf. __ ſlave! thy words are blunt, and ſo art 
thou. 
Cap. Convey him hence, and on our long boat's fide 
Strike off his head. 
Suf. Thou dar'ſt not for thine own. 
Cap. Poole? Sir Poole? lord ? 
Ay, 


7 ——ſach a jadhd groom.) This epithet ſeems to me ſo 
ſtrange, that I ſuſpect ſome corruption. The quarto reads either 
lach groom, or jady-groom ; it is difficult to ſay which, 

MaLoNE., 


* —=—ebortive pride :] Pride that has had birth too ſoon, 


pride iſſuing before its time. JohxsOox. 
3 Thou dar , not, &c.] In the quarto edition the paſſage ſtands 
thus: a . 
SyYf. Thou dar'ſt not for thy own. 
Cap. Yes, Pole. 
Fuß. Pole? | ; 
Cap. Ay, Pole, puddle, kennel, fink, and dirt, 
Tl ſtop that yawning mouth of thine. 
I think the two intermediate ſpeeches ſhould be inſerted in the 
text, to introduce the captain's repetition of Poole, &c. 
| STEEVENS. 
* Pook ? Sir Poole? lord ?] The diſſonance of this broken 2 
| makes 
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Ay, kennel, puddle, fink ; whoſe filth and dirt 
Troubles the filyer ſpring where England drinks, 

Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 
For ſwallowing the treaſure of the realm: 

Thy lips, that kiſs'd the queen, ſhall ſweep the ground; 
And thou, that ſmil'dſt at good duke Humphrey's 
death, 11 | 

Againſt the ſenſeleſs winds ſhalt grin in vain, 

Who, in contempt, ſhall hiſs at thee again ; 

And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

For daring to affy a mighty lord 

Unto the daughter of a worthleſs King, 

Having neither ſubject, wealth, nor diadem, 

By devliſh policy art thou grown great, 

And, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg'd 
With gobbets of thy mother's l heart. 

By thee, Anjou and Maine were fold to France: 
The falſe revolting Normans, thorough thee, 
Diſdain to call us lord; and Picardy 
Hath flain their governors, ſurpriz'd our forts, 
And ſent the ragged ſoldiers wounded home, 

The princely Warwick, and the Nevils all, — 
Whole dreadful ſwords were never drawn in vain,— 
As hating thee, are riſing up in arms: 

And now the houſe of York—thruſft from the crown, 
By ſhameful murder of a guiltleſs king, 

And lofty proud encroaching tyranny, 


5 "= , 11 
22 — — — 


makes it almoſt certain that we ſhould read with a kind of lu- 
U!crous climax: 
Poole? Sir Poole? lord Poole? 
He then plays upon the name Poole, kennel, puddle, Jon xsox. 
7 to afty To h is to betroth in marriage. So, 
in Drayton's Legend of Pierce Gaveſton: | 
In bands of wedlock did to me affy 
« A lady, &c.“ is | 
Again, in the 17th Song of the Polyolbion : 
* —the Almaine emperor's bride | 
« Which after to the carl of Anjou was d. 
STEEVENS, 
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Burns with revenging fire; whoſe hopeful colours 
Advance our halt-fac'd ſun, ſtriving to ſhine, 
Under the which is writ—Invitis nubibus. 
The commons here in Kent are up in arms: 
And, to conclude, reproach, and beggary, 
Is crept into the palace of our king, 
And all by thee:—Away! convey him hence. 

Suf. O that I were a god, to ſhoot forth thunder 
Upon theſe paltry, ſervile, abject drudges ! 
Small things make baſe men proud : this villain here, 
Being captain of a pinnace *, threatens more 
Than Bargulus the ſtrong Illyrian pirate. 
Drones ſuck not eagles* blood, but rob bee-hives, 


s Being captain of a pinnace,] A pinnace did not anciently ſig- 
nify, as at preſent, a man of war's boat, but a ſhip of ſmall bur. 
then. So, in Winwood"'s Memorials, Vol, III. p. 118: The 
king (James I.) naming the great ſhip, Frade's Increaſe ; and 
the prince, a pinnace of 250 tons (built to wait upon her), Pepper- 
corn.“ STEEVENS. 

9 Than Bargulus the ſirong Illyrian pirate.) Mr. Theobald ſays, 
© This wight I have not been able to trace, or diſcover from 
what legend our author derived his acquaintance with him.” 
And yet he is to be met with in Tulh's Offices; and the legent is 
the famous Theopompus's Hiſtory : ** Bargulus Illyrius latro, de quo 
et apud Theopompum, magnas opes habuit,” lib. ii. cap. 11. | 

WARBURTON. 

Dr. Farmer obſerves that Shakſpeare might have met with 
this pirate in two tranſlations. Robert Whytinton, 1533, calls 
him“ Bargulus, a pirate upon the ſee of IIliry; and Nicholas 
Grimald, about twenty-three years afterwards, ** Bargulus, the 
Illvrian robber,” 

Bargulus does not make his appearance in the quarto; but we 
meet with another hero in his room. The Captain, ſays Sullolk, 

Threatens more plagues than mighty Abravas, 
The great Macedonian pirate. 

I know nothing more of this Ahradas, than that he is men- 
tioned by Greene in his Penelope's Web, 1601: 

* Abradas the great Macedonian pirat thought every one had 
a letter of mart that bare ſayles in the ocean.“ Sretvens, 

in Cotgrave's Dictionaty, Abbras is the name of a terrible 
gvant in the old Romants : whence, Ce fier 4bbras : this kil- 
cow, {karecrow, bugbear, ſwalh-uckler, horrible hackſter. 
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296 SECOND PART OF 


It is impoſſible, that I ſhould die 

By ſuch a lowly vaſſal as thyſelf, 

Thy words move rage, and not remorſe, in me: 
I go of meſſage from the queen to France ; 
charge thee, waft me ſafely croſs the channel, 

Cap. Walter, — 

bit. Come, Suffolk, I muſt waft thee to thy 

death, 

Suf. Gelidus timor occupat artus*:;—*tis thee fear, 

IV hit. Thou ſhalt have cauſe to fear, before I leave 

thee. | 
What, are ye daunted now ? now will ye ſtoop ? 

1 Gent. My gracious lord, entreat him, ſpeak him 

fair. : 

Suf. Suffolk's imperial tongue is ſtern and rough, 
Us'd to command, untaught to plead for favour, 
Far be it, we ſhould honour ſuch as theſe 
With humble ſuit : no, rather let my head 
Stoop to the block, than theſe knees bow to any, 
Save to the God of heaven, and to my king ; 

And ſooner dance upon a bloody pole, 
Than ſtand uncover'd to the vulgar groom. 
True nobility is exempt from tear ;— 
More can I bear, than you dare execute. 

Cap, Hale him away, and let him talk no more: 
Come, ſoldiers, ſhew what cruelty ye can *.— 

Suf. That this my death may never be forgot !— — 
Great men oft die by vile bezonians ? : 


A Roman 


7 Gelidus timor occupat artus: ] Ovid. de Triftibus, 313. 
STEEVENS. 

* Come ſoldiers, ſhew what cruelty ye can.] Surely this line be- 
Jongs to the next ſpeech, No cruelty was — $ooug! beyond 
desollation; and without ſuch an introduction, there is an ob- 
ſcure abruptneſs in the beginning of Suffolk's reply to the cap- 
tain. STEEVENS. 

4 3 ——begontans.] See a note on the 2d part of Henry IV, act V. 

11: . | 

Biſagngſo, is a mean low man. 


So, 
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A Roman ſworder * and banditto ſlave 
Murder'd ſweet Tully ; Brutus' baſtard hand 5 
Stabb'd Julius Cæſar; ſavage iſlanders, . 

5 Pompey the great; and Suffolk dies by pirates. 
| Exit Walter Whitmore, with Suffolk, 
Cap. And as for theſe whoſe ranſom we have ſet, 

It is our pleaſure, one of them depart :— 
Therefore come you with us, and let him go. 
[ Exit Captain, with all but the firft Gentleman, 


Re-enter Whitmore, with Suffolk*s body. 


Whit. There let his head and lifeleſs body lie, 

Until the queen his miſtreſs bury it. [| Exit Mbit. 
1 Gent. O barbarous and bloody ſpeQacle ! 

His body will I bear unto the king : 

If he revenge it not, yet will his friends; 

So will the queen, that living held him dear. [ Exit, 


So, in Sir Giles Gooſecap, 1606: | | 
«© —if he come to me like your Be/ognio or your boor.“ 
Again, in Markham's Engliſh Huſbandman, p. 4 : 

„ The ordinary tillers of the earth, ſach as we call huſband- 
men: in France peaſants, in Spain be/oxyans, and generally the 
cloutſhoe,” STEEVENS. | | 

* A Roman feworder, &c.] i. e. Herennius a centurion, and 
Popilius Laenas, tribune of the ſoldiers. STEEvENs. 

Brutus baſtard hand] Brutus was the ſon of Servilia, a 
Roman lady, who had been concubine to Julius Cæſar. 

| LARS. STEEVENS. 

s Pompey the great;] The poet ſeems to have confounded the 
ſtory of Pompey with ſome other. Joungon. 

This circumſtance might be advanced as a ſlight proof, in aid 
of many ſtronger, that our poet was no claſſical ſcholar. Such 
a one could not eaſily have forgotten the manner in which the 
life of Pompey was concluded. Pompey, however, is not in the 
quarto. Spenſer likewiſe abounds with deviations from eſtabliſhed 
hiſtory and fable. STEEveNns. 

7 There let his head, &c.] Inſtead of this ſpeech, the quarto gives 
us the following: | 

Cap. Off with his head, and ſend it to the queen, 
And ranſomleſs this priſoner ſhall go free, 
To ice it ſafe delivered unto her, STERVENS, 
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398 SECOND PART OF 


"YEN EI 
Another part of Kent. 


Enter George Bevis and John Holland. 


Bevis. Come, and get thee a ſword *, though ads 
of a lath ; they have been up theſe two days. 
Hol. They have the more need to fleep now then. 
Bevis. U tell thee, Jack Cade the clothier means to 
dreſs the commonwealth, and turn it, and ſet a new 
nap upon it. 
Hol. So he had need, for tis thredd-bare: Well, I 
ſay, 1t was never merry world in England, fince gen- 
tlemen came up. 


Bevis. O miterable age! Virtue is not regarded | in 
handy crants-men, 


Hol. The nobility think ſcorn to go in leather 
aprons. 


Bevis, Nay more, the king's council are no good 
workmen. 

Hol. True; And yet it is ſaid, —Labour in thy 
vocation : Which is as much to ſay as, —let the ma- 
giſtrates be labouring men; and therefore thould we 
be magiſtrates. 


Bevis. Thou haft hit it: for there's no better ſign 
of a brave mind, than a hard hand. 


Hol. 1 ſee them! I ſee them! There's Beſt's ſon, 
the tanner of Wingham, 


Bevis, He ſhall have the ſkins of our enemies, to 
make dog's leather of. 
Hol. And Dick the butcher.— 


Bevis. Then is fin ſtruck down like an ox, and ini- 
quity's throat cut like a calf, 


thy pike, &e. STEEVENS.. 
& 


ads nt a ling faff in 
Hol. 
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Hol. And Smith the weaver: _ 
Bevis. Argo, their thread of life is ſpun. 
Hol. Come, come, let's fall in with them. 


Drum. Enter Cade, Dick the butcher, Smith the 
weaver, and a ſawyer, with infimte numbers. 


Cade, We John Cade, fo term'd of our ſuppoſed 
father 4000-4 240 . le 
Dick. Or rather of ſtealing ? a cade of herrings. 

& = », 4+ [ LH/ide. 

Cade. For our enemies ſhall fall before us, inſpired 
with the ſpirit of putting down Kings and princes, 
Command ſilence. 0 

Dick; Silence! A i | 

Cade My father was a Mortimer, — 

Dick. He was an honeſt man, and a good brick- 
layer. | SIG: 2 [Alide. 
Cade, My mother a Plantagenet, 

Dick, 1 knew her well, ſhe was a midwife. [| A4/idc. 

Cade, My wife deſcended of the Lacies, 

Dick. She was, indeed, a pedlar's daughter, and 
ſold many laces. | [ A/zde. 


g cade of herrings.} That is, A barrel of herrings, I 
ſuppoſe the word keg, which is now uſed, is cade corrupted. 
JonxsoN, 
Naſh ſpeaks of having weighed one of Gabriel Harvey's books 
againſt a cade of herrings, and ſays; ** That the rebel Jack Cade 
was the firſt that deviſed to put redde herrings in cades, and from 
him they have their name,” Praiſe of the Red Herring, 1599. 
| DTEEVENS, 
our enemies ſpall fall before 25. —] He ailudes to his 
name Cade, from cado, Lat. to fall. He has too much learning 
for his character. Joh NSsON. | 
| = John Cage, &c.] This paſſage, I think, ſhould be regulated 
thus, 
Cade. We John Cade, fo term'd of our ſuppoſed father, for our 
__ enemies ſhall fall before us; 


I 


Dick, Or rather of ſtealing a cade of herrings. 
Cai, Inſpired with the ſpirit, &, Tyzrwulrr, 


Smith, 


goo SECOND PART Of 
Smith. But, now of late, not able to travel with 
her * furr'd pack, ſhe waſhes bucks here at home. 
[Al. 
Cade. Therefore am I of an honourable 8 
Dick. Ay, by my faith: the field is honourable, 
and there was he born, under a hedge ; for his father 
had never a houſe, but the cage. 22 
Cade, Valiant I am. 3 
Smith. A muſt needs; for beggary is valiant. Aid. 
Cade, I am able to endure much. + 
Dick. No queſtion of that; tor I have ſeen hin 
whipp'd three market days together. [ Afede, 
Cade. I fear neither ſword nor fire. 
Smith. He need not fear the ſword, for his coat is 
of proof. { Afide, 
Dick. But, methinks, he ſhould ſtand in fear of fire, 
being ſo often burnt the hand for ſtealing of ſheep. 
| Afide, 
Cade. Be brave then; for your captain is v5, and 
vous reformation. There ſhall be, in England, ſeven 
half-penny loaves ſold for a penny : the three-hoop'd 
pot ſhall have ten hoops 3; and I will make it felony, 
to drink ſmall beer : all the realm ſhall be in com- 
mon, and in Cheapſide ſhall my palfry go to graſs, 
And, when I am king, (as king I will be 
All. God ſave your majeſty ! 


> —furr'd pack, —] A wallet or knapſack of ſkin with the hair 
outward. Jon xNsOR. 

3 — he three-hoop'd pot ſhall bave ten hoops; ] In the Gul 
Horn- Boote, a fatirical pamphlet by Deckar, 1609, hoops are 
mentioned among other drinking meaſures ; **—his hoops, cans, 
half-cans, &c.“ And, in Naſh's Pierce Pennileſſe bis Supplication to 
the Devil, 1595 : © I believe boopes in quart pots were invented 
to that end, that every man ſhould take his hoope, and no more." 

It appears from a paſſage in Cynthia's Revell, by Ben Jonſon, 
that“ burning of Cans” was one of the offices of a city magiſ- 


trate, I ſuppoſe he means burning ſuch as were not of ſtatutable 


meaſure. DTEEVENS. 


Cade, 


KING HENRY VI. 


be no money; all ſhall eat and drink on my ſcore ; 
and I will apparel them all in one livery, that they 
may agree like brothers, and worſhip me their lord. 

Dick. The firſt thing we do, let's kill all the 
lawyers. | 

Cade. Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a la- 
mentable thing, that of the ſkin of an innocent lamb 
ſhould be made parchment? that parchment, being 
ſcribbled o'er, ſhould undo a man? Some ſay, the bee 
ſtings : but I ſay, tis the bee's wax; for I did but 
ſeal once to a thing, and I was never my own man 
ſince. How now? who's there? | 


Enter ſome, bringing in the clerk of Chatham. 


Smith, The clerk of Chatham : he can write and 
read, and caſt accompt. 


Cade. O monſtrous! 


Smith. We took him ſetting of boys copies. 
| Cade. Here's a villain! 
Smith, H'as a book in his pocket, with red letters 
in't. 
Cade. Nay, then he is a conjurer. 


Dick, Nay, he can make obligations, and write 


court-hand. 0 | a 2-024 
Cage. J am ſorry for't: the man is a proper man, 
on mine honour ; unleſs I find him guilty, he ſhall 
not die. Come hither, firrah, I muſt examine thee : 
What is thy name? a 
Clerk, Emanuel, 


* there ſhall be no moncy; —] To mend the world by baniſhing 
money is an old contrivance of thoſe who did not conſider that 
the quarrels and miſchiefs which ariſe from money, as the ſign 
or ticket of riches, muſt, if money were to ceaſe, ariſe immedi- 
ately from riches themſelves, and could never be at an end till 
every man was contented with his own ſhare of the goods of lite 


| TJoun* ww. 
Vor. VI. D'd 


Dick, 


401 
Cade. I thank you, good people :— there ſhall 
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492 SECOND PART OF 
_ Dick.” They uſe to write it on the top of letters; 
—” Twill go hard with you. Ty 
Cade, Let me alone;—Doſt thou uſe to write thy 
name? or haſt thou a mark to thy ſelf, like an honeſt 
plain-dealing man ? # 5 
Clerk, Sir, Ithank God, I have been ſo well brought 
up, that I can write my name. 
All. He hath confeſs'd : away with him: he's 3 
villain, and a traitor. | 
Cade. Away with him, I ſay : hang him with his 
pen and inkhorn about his neck. 
| [ Exit one with the Clerk, 


Enter Michael. 


Mich. Where's our general? 

Cade. Here I am, thou particular fellow. 

Mich. Fly, fly. fly ! fir Humphry Stafford and his 
brother are hard-by, with the king's forces. 

Cade. Stand, villain, ftand, or Þ'll felt thee down: 
He ſhall be eneounter'd with a man as good as hiny 
ſelf; He is but a knight, is a“? 

Mich. No. 

Cade. To equal him, I will make myſelf a knight 
preſently; Riſe up fir John Mortimer. Now have 
at him. Is there any more of them that be Knights: 

Mich. Ay, his brother. 

Cade. Then kneel down, Dick Butcher; 

Rite up fir Dick Butcher, Now ſound up the drum. 


7 They uſe to dur ite it on the top of letters ;} i. e. Of letters millive, 
and ſuch like public acts. See Mabillon's Diplomata. 
; WARBURTON. 
In the old anonymous play, called The famous Vidlories of 
| Henry V. containing the honourable Battel of Agincourt, I find 
| the ſame circumſtance. The archbiſhop of Pnrges (. e. Bruges) 
is the ſpeaker, and addrefles himſelf to king Henry: 
I beſeech your grace zo deliver me your ſafe 
& Conduct, under your broad ſeal Emanuel. 
The king in anſwer ſays : 
| 46 —— deliver him ſafe conduct 
++ Under our broad ſeal Emanuel.” STEEYENS. * 
h er 


drum and folders. 


Staf. Rebellious hinds, the filth and ſcum of Kent, 
Mark'd for the gallows,—lay your weapons down, 
Home to your cottages, forſake this groom ;j— 

The king is merciful, if you revolt. 

Y. Staf. But angry, wrathful, and inclin'd to blood, 
If you go forward : therefore yield, or die. 

Cade: As for theſe ſilken- coated ſlaves, I paſs not; 
It is to you, good people, that I ſpeak, 

O'er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign 
For { am rightful heir unto the crown. 

Staff. Villain, thy father was a plaifterer ; 
And thou thyſelf, a ſhearman, Art thou not? 

Cade. And Adam was a gardener, 

Y. Staf. And what of that? 

Cade. Marry, this: Edmund Mortimer, earl of 

March, 
Married the duke of Clarence daughter; Did he not ? 

Staf. Ay, fir. 

Cade, By her he had two children at one birth. 

Y. Staf. That's falſe. | 

Cade. Ay, there's the queſtion ; bis, I fay, *tis true: 
The elder of them, being put to 1 
Was by a beggar- woman ſto 0 I'n away 
And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 

Became a bricklayer, when he came to age: 
His fon am I; deny it, if you can. 

Dick. Nay, tis too true; therefore he ſhall be king. 

Smith. Sir, he made a chimney i in my father's houſe, 
and the bricks are alive at this day to teſtify it; there- 
tore, deny it not. 


3 ——T[paſ 3 not; ay them no regard, JoHNSON. 
do, in Drayton's 2 9 1 of Cynthia : 

Transform me to what ſhape you can, 
Ia not what it be.” STEEVENS, 
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Enter Sir Humpbrey Stafford, and his Brother, with 


D d 2 | Staf. 
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Staf. And will you credit this baſe drudge's words, 
That ſpeaks he knows not what ? re 
All. Ay, marry, will we; therefore get you gone. 
Y. Staf. Jack Cade, the duke of York hath taught 
o DIRT FT T9 
f Cade. He lies, for I invented it myſelf | 4/ide,— 
Go to, firrah. Tell the king from me, that—for his 
father's ſake, Henry the fifth, in whoſe time boys 
went to ſpan-counter for French crowns, —I am 
content he ſhall reign; but I'll be protector over 
him. | 

Dick, And, furthermore, we'll have the lord Say's 
head, for felling the dukedom of Maine, 

Cade. And good reaſon ; for thereby is England 
maim'd, and fain to go with a ſtaff, but that my puiſ- 
ſance holds it up. Fellow kings, I tell you, that that 
lord Say hath gelded the common-wealth, and made 
it an eunuch: and more than that, he can ſpeak 
French, and therefore he is a traitor. | 

Staf. O groſs and miſerable ignorance ! 

Cade, Nay, anſwer, if you can: The Frenchmen 
are our enemies: go to then, I aſk but this; Can he, 
that ſpeaks with the tongue of an enemy, be a good 
counſellor, or no? | 

All. No, no: and therefore we'll have his head. 

Z. Staf. Well, ſeeing gentle words will not prevail, 
Aſſail them with the army of the king. 

Staf. Herald, away: and, throughout every town, 
Proclaim them traitors that are up with Cade ; 
That thoſe, which fly before the battle ends, 

May, even in their wives” and childrens fight, 
Be hang'd up for example at their doors ;— 
And you, that be the king's friends, follow me. 
| Excunt the two Stafferds, with their train. 
Cade. And you, that love the commons, follow 
me, — 55 
Now ſhew yourſelves men, tis for liberty. 


z 


We 
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We will not leave one lord, one gentleman: 
Spare none, but ſuch as go in clouted ſhoon ; ' 
For they are thrifty honeſt men, and ſuch 
As would (but that they dare not) take our parts. 
Dick. They are all in order, and march toward us. 
Cade. But then are we in order, when we are moſt 
out of order. Come, march forward, . | Exeunt, 


SCENE Il. 


Another part of the field. The parties fight, and both 
the Staffords are /lain. 


Re-enter Cade, and the reſt. 


Cade. Where's Dick, the butcher of Aſhford ? 
Dick. Here, fir. 
Cade. They fell before' thee like ſheep and oxen, 
and thou behav'dſt thyſelf as if thou hadſt been in 
thine own fſlaughter-houſe : therefore thus I will re- 
ward thee, —The 7 Lent ſhall be as long again as it 
is; and thou ſhalt have a licence to kill tor a hundred 
lacking. one. 

Dick. I deſire no more. | | 

Cade. And, to ſpeak truth, thou deſerv'ſt no leſs, 
This monument of the victory will I bear ; and the 
bodies ſhall be dragg'd at my horſe' heels, till I do 
come to London, where we will have the mayor's 
word borne before us. 3 57 | Ef 


1 —Lent ſhall be as long as it is, ——) The old quarto reads 
as Ing again as if in. STEEVENS. 

* This monument of the victory will I bear; —] Here Cade muſt 
be ſuppoſed to take off Stafford's armour, So, Holinſhed : 

Jack Cade, upon his victory againſt the Staffords, apparelled 
himſelf in vir Humphrey's brigandine, ſet full of gilt nails, and 
lo in ſome glory returned again toward London.“ STEEVENS. 


D d 3 Dick. 


5 
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Dick. If we mean to thrive and do good, break 
open the gaols, and let out the priſoners. 
Cade, Fear not that, I warrant thee. Come, let's 
march, towards London. | [ Exeunt ' 
SCENE IV, 
Black- Heath, 


Enter king Henry with a ſupplication, and queen Mar. 


garet with Suffolk's head; the duke of Buckingham, and 
the lord Say. | 


9, Mary. _ have J heard—that grief ſoftens the 
mind, 
And makes it fearful and degenerate ; 
Think therefore on revenge, and ceaſe to weep, 
But who can ceaſe to weep, and look on this? 
Here may his head lie on my throbbing breaſt ; 
But where's the body that I ſhould embrace ? 


Buck, What anſwer makes your grace to the rebels 
ſupplication? | 


K. Henry. I'Il ſend ſome holy bifhqp to entreat ; 
For God forbid, fo many fimple fovls 
Should periſh by the ſword ! And I myſelf, 
Rather than bloody war ſhould cut them ſhort, 
Will parly with Jack Cade their general, — 
But ſtay, P11 read it over once again, 


Q. Mar. Ah, barbarous villains ! hath this lovely 
face | 


* Rul'd, like a wandering planet, over me; 
And could jt not enforce them to relent, 


. 


9 Jf wwe mean to thrive and do good, &c.] I think it ſhould be 
read thus, if we mean to thrive, do good ; break open the aol, &c. 
f | OHNSON. 

1 Nul'd lite g wandering plane. Predominated irreſiſtibly ov 
my paſſions, as the planet over the lives of thoſe that are born 
under their influence Jonxsox, | Tha 


Tl 


ns 


That were unworthy to behold the ſame ? | 
K, Henry. "wt Jack Cade hath ſworn to have 
| thy head. 1 
Say. Ay, Ren hope, your highneſs ſhall have his. 
K. Henry. How now, madam AT 
Lamenting till, and mourning Suffolk's death? 
I fear, my love, if that I had been dead, 
Thou wouldeſt not have mourn'd fo much for me. 
9. Mar. No, my love, I ſhould not mourn, but 
dic for thee. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


K. Henry. How now ! what news? why com'ſt thou 
in ſuch haſte ? | 
Mſeſ. The rebels are in Southwark; Fly, my lord! 
Jack Cade proclaims himſelf lord Mortimer, 
Deſcended from the duke of Clarence' houſe ; 
And calls your grace uſurper, openly, 
And vows to crown himſelf in Weſtminſter, 
His army 1s a ragged multitude 
Ot hinds and peaſants, rude and mercileſs : 
Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother's death 
11ath given them heart and courage to proceed: 
All ſcholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen, 
They call—falſe caterpillars, and intend their death. 
K. Hezry. O graceleſs men! they know not what 
they do. | 
Buck, My gracious lord, * retire to Kenelworth, 
Until a power be rais'd to put them down, | 
9. Mar. Ah! were the duke of Suffolk now alive, 


* ——7cire to Killingworth,] Thus all the modern editors, 
but we ſhould read to Kenefworth ; or perhaps K:/l;agworth might 
be the old pronunciation. STEEvENs. 

Killingworth is ſtill the modern pronunciation. Bu AcksToOxE. 

In the letter conceruing Q. Elizabeth's entertainment at this 


place, we find, ** the caſtle hath name of Kyllelingæucorth but of | 


truth, grounded upon faythfull ftory, KeneFwoarth. 
F FARMERs 
Dda4 _ Theſe 
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Theſe Kentiſh rebels ſhould be ſoon appeas'd. 
K Henry. Lord Say, the traitor hateth thee, 
Therefore away with us to Kenelworth. 
Say. So might your grace's perſon be in danger; 
The ſight of me is odious in their eyes: 
And therefore in this city will I ſtay, 
And live alone as ſecret as I may. 


2289 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


2 af Jack Cade hath gotten London-bridge; 
The citizens fly him, and forſake their houſes :; 
Theſraſcal people, thirſting after prey, 

Join with the traitor; and they jointly ſwear, 
To ſpoil the city, and your royal court. 

Buck. Then linger not, my lord ; away, take horſe, 

R. Henry. Come, Margaret; ; God, our hope, wall 

ſuccour us. 

9. Mar. My hope is gone, now Suffolk is deceas'd. 

K. Henry. Farewel, my lord; truſt not to Kentiſh 

rebels. 

Buck. Truſt nobody, for fear you be betray'd. 

Say, The truſt 1 have is in mine innocence, 


And therefore am I bold and reſolute, 1 Exeunt, 
London. 


Enter lord Scales, and others, on the walls of the Tower, 
Then enter two or three Ciligens below, 


Scales. How now? is Jack Cade ſlain ? 
1 Cit. No, my lord, nor likely to be lain; for they 
have won the bridge, killing all thoſe that withſtard 
them: The lord mayor craves aid of your honour 
from the Tower, to defend the city from the rebels. 
Scales. Such aid as] can ſpare, you ſhall command; 
But I am troubled here with them myſelf, 
— 


* 
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The rebels have aſſay d to win the Tower. 

But get you into Smithfield, gather head, 

And thither will I ſend you Matthew Gough : 


Fight for your king, your country, and your lives; 
And fo farewel, for I muſt hence again, {| Excunt. 


SCENE VI 
Cannon. Street. 
Enter Jack Cade, and the reſt. He ſirikes his ſtaff on 
| London. ſtone. 


Cade. Now is Mortimer lord of this city. And 
here, fitting upon London-ſtone, I charge and com- 
mand, that, of the city's coſt, the piſſing-conduit run 
nothing but claret wine the firſt year of our reign. 
And now, henceforward, it ſhall be treaſon for any 
that calls me other than—lord Mortimer, 


Enter a Soldier running. 


Sol. Jack Cade ! Jack Cade! 
Cade. Knock him down there. [They kill bim. 
Smith, If this fellow be wiſe, he'll never call you 
Jack Cade more; I think, he hath a very fair warning. 
Dick. My lord, there's an army gather'd together 
in Smithfield. 
Cade. Come then, let's go fight with them: Bur, 
firſt, go and ſet London-bridge on fire; and, if you 
can, burn down the Tower too. Come, let's away. 
Ian. 


3 Knock him dbaun there.] So, Holinſhed, p. 634: He alſo 
put to execution, &c. and other being his ee leſt 
they ſhould bewraie his baſe lineage, diſparaging him for his 
uſurped name of Mortimer.“ STEEVENS. ET 
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Theſe Kentiſh rebels ſhould be ſoon appeas'd. 

K Henry. Lord Say, the traitor hateth thee, ' 
Therefore away with us to Kenelworth. 

Say. So might your grace's perſon be in danger; 
The ſight of me is odious in their eyes: 
And therefore in this city will J ſtay, 
And live alone as ſecret as I may. 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


2 Mef. Jack Cade hath gotten London- bridge; 
The citizens fly him, and forſake their houſes ; 
Thelraſcal people, thirſting after prey, 

Join with the traitor ;, and they jointly ſwear, 
To ſpoil the city, and your royal court. 
Buck. Then linger not, my lord; away, take horſe, 
KR. Henry. Come, Margaret; God, our hope, will 
ſuccour us. 22 

Q: Mar. My hope is gone, now Suffolk is deceas'd, 

R. Henry. Farewel, my lord; truſt not to Kentiſh 

rebels. 

Buck. Truſt nobody, for fear you be betray'd. 

Say, The truſt I have is in mine innocence, 

And therefore am I bold and reſolute, 1 Exeunt, 


FS EEK 
London. 


Enter lord Scales, and others, on the walls of the Tower, 
Then enter two or three Cut izens below. 


Scales. How now? is Jack Cade ſlain ? 

1 Cit. No, my lord, nor likely to be lain; for they 
have won the bridge, killing all thoſe that withſtard 
them: The lord mayor craves aid of your honour 
from the Tower, to defend the city from the rebels. 
Scales. Such aid as] can ſpare, you ſhall command; 
But I am troubled here with them myſelf. 


The 
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The rebels have affay'd to win the Tower. 

But get you into Smithfield, gather head, 

And thither will I ſend you Matthew Gough : 

Fight for your king, your country, and your lives; 
And fo farewel, for I muſt hence again, ¶ Exeunt, 


SCENE Vi. 
Cannon. Street. 


Enter Jack Cade, and the ret. He firikes his ftaff on 
London. ſtone. 


Cade. Now is Mortimer lord of this city. And 
here, fitting upon London - ſtone, I charge and com- 
mand, that, of the city's coſt, the piſſing- conduit run 
nothing but claret wine the firſt year of our reign. 
And now, henceforward, it ſhall be treaſon for any 
that calls me other than lord Mortimer. 


Enter a Soldier running. 


Sol. Jack Cade ! Jack Cade! 

Cade. Knock him down theres. [They kill bim. 

Smith, If this fellow be wiſe, he'll never call you 
Jack Cade more; I think, he hath a very fair warning. 

Dick. My lord, there's an army gather'd together 
in Smithfield, 

Cade. Come then, let's go fight with them: Bur, 
firſt, go and ſet London-bridge on fire; and, if you 
can, burn down the Tower too. Come, let's away. 

. [Exeunt. 


3 Knock him down there.] So, Holinſhed, . 634: He alſo 
put to execution, &c, and other being his old acquaintance, leſt 
they ſhould bewraie his baſe lineage, diſparaging him for his 
uturped name of Mortimer.“ STEEVENS. | 


SCENE 


* 
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— 


SCENE VII. 
Smithfield, 


Alarum. Enter Jack Cade with his com pany, They fight 
with the king's forces, and MatthewGought is lain. 


Cade, So, firs ;—-Now go ſome and pull down the 
Savoy : others to the inns of court; down with them 
all. : 

Dick. J have a ſuit unto your lordſhip, 

Cade, Be it a lordſhip, thou ſhalt have it for that 
word, NG 

Dick. Only, that the laws of England may come 
out of your mouth ?. 

Jobn. Maſs, twill be fore law then; for he was 
thruſt in the mouth with a ſpear, and tis not whole 
vet. | 4 { Aſide, 

Smith. Nay, John, it will be ſtinking law; for his 
breath ſtinks with eating toaſted cheeſe. [ 4d, 

Cade. | have thought upon it, it ſhall be ſo. Away, 
burn all the records of the realm; my mouth ſhall 
be the parliament of England. 

Jobn. Then we are like to have biting ſtatutes, 
unleſs his teeth be pull'd out. Il [Afide. 

| Cade, And henceforward all things ſhall be in com- 
mon. g | 
Maile Gough) ** A man of great wit and much experience 
in feats of chivalrie, the whieh iu continualt warres had ipent his 
time in ſervice of the king and his father. Holinſhed, p. 635. 

5 That the Iaws of England to J 155 
alludes to what Holinſhed has related of Wee Burr, p. 432. t 
was reported, indeed, that he fhould ſaie with great pride, putting 


his hands to his lipps, that within four daies all the lawes of Eng- 
| land fhould come foorth of bis mautb,” Tyxwartts 


Enter 


k ING HENRY VL. an 


Enter @ Meſſenger. 


Aeſ. My lord, a prize, a prize! here's the lord 
Say, which fold the town in France; he that made us 
pay one and twenty fifteens, and one ſhilling to the 
pound, the laſt ſubſidy, 


Enter George Bovis, with the lord Say, 


Cade. Well, he ſhall be beheaded for it ten times. 


Ah, thou ſay, thou ſerge, nay, thou buckram lord! 
now art thou within point-blank of our juriſdiction 
regal, What canſt thou anſwer, to my majeſty, for 


giving up of Normandy unto monfieur Baſimecu, the 


dauphin of France ? Be it known unto thee by theſe 
pretence, even the preſence of lord Mortimer, that I 
am the beſom that muſt ſweep the court clean of ſuch 
filth as thou art. Thou haſt moſt traiterouſly cor- 
rupted the youth of the realm, in erecting a grammar- 
ſchool ; and whereas, before, our fore-fathers had no 
other books but the ſcore and the tally, thou haſt 


cauſed 7 printing to be us'd; and, contrary to the 
king, 


hon ſay, thou ſerge, ——] Say was the old word for 


fi; on this depends the ſeries of degradation, from ay to ſerge, 
from /erge to buckram. Jou Nsox. 


So, in Spenſer's Faerie Qucen, B. I. c. iv: 
All in a kirtle of diſcolour'd /ay 
% He clothed was.“ 
Again, in his Periget and Cuddy's Roundelay : 
„ And in a kirtle of green . | 
It appears, however, from the following paſſage in the Faery 
| Queen, B. III. C. ii. that /ay was not // 
: His garment neither was of #7 nor /ay.” STzEvens. 


printing la be us d; —— | Shakſpeare is a little too 
early with this accuſation. - Jon now. | 


Shakſpeare might have been led into this miſtake by Daniel, 


in the ſixth book of his Civil Wars, who introduces printing and 
artillety as contemporary inventions: 
Let there be found two fatal inſtruments, 
The one to publiſh, th* other to defend 
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king, his crown and dignity, thou haſt built a Paper. 
mill, It will be proved to thy face, that thou haf 
men about thee, that uſually talk of a noun, and: 
verb; and ſuch abominable words, as no chriit ian ear 
can endure to hear. Thou haſt appointed juſtice; 
of peace * to call poor men before them about mat. 
ters they were not able to anſwer. Moreover, thou 
haſt put them in priſon ; and, ® becauſe they could ng 
read, thou haſt hang'd them; when, indeed, only for 
that cauſe they have been moſt worthy to live, Thou 
doſt ride on a foot- cloth, doſt thou not? 


© Impious contention, and proud diſcontents; 

„Make that iz//amprd charadters may fend 

« Abroad to thouſands thouſand men's intent; 

« And, in a moment, may diſpatch much more 

„% Than could a world of pens perform before.” 
Shakſpeare's abſurdities may always be countenartced by thoſe of 
writers nearly his contemporaries. 

In the tragedy of Herod and Antipater, by Gervaſe Markham 
and William Sampſon, who were both ſcholars, is the following 

atlage ; * 
e Though cannons roar yet you muſt not be deaf.“ 

Spenſer mentions clolb made at Lincoln during the ideal reign 
of K. Arthur, and has adorn'd a caſtle at the fame period “ with 
cloth of Arras and of Toure.” Chaucer introduces guns in the 
time of Antony and Cleopatra, and (as Mr. Warton has obſerved) 
Salvator Roſa places a cannon at the entrance of the tent of Holo- 
fernes. STEEVENS. 

Mr. Meerman, in his Origines Typographice, hath availed himſelf 
of this paſſage in Shakſpeare, to ſupport his hypotheſis, that 
printing was introduced into England (before the time of Caxton) 
by Frederic Corſellis, a workman from Haerlem, in the time of 
Henry VI. BTIAcksroxE. 

b — to call poor mea before them about matters . they were nt 
able to anſwer, ) The quarto reads, with more humour, — 
„ honeſt men that ſteal for their living.” MarLowe, 

9 becauſe they could not read thou haft hang'd thim:—] 
That is, They vere hanged becauſe they could not claim the 
benefit of clergy, JoansoN. | 
Thou' doft ride on a footcloth,——] A fotcloth was 2 
horſe with honlings which reached as low as his feet. So, in the 


1 — 


tragedy of Maleaſſes the Turk, 1610: 


Nl have ſeen, fince my coming to Florence, the ſon of a pedlar 
mounted on a frotcloth,” STEE VERS. 


Say. 


KING HENRY VI. a4. 


Say. What of that? 2 
Cade. Marry thou ought'ſt not * to let thy horſe 
wear a cloak, when honeſter men than thou go in their 
hoſe and doublets, 0 5 
Dick. And work in their ſhirt too; as myſelf, for 
example, that am a butcher. | 
gay. You men of Kent, —— 
Dick. What ſay you of Kent? | 
Say. Nothing but this: *Tis 3 bona terra, mala gens. 
Cade. Away with him, away with him! he ſpeaks 
Latin. He 9 | 
Say. Hear 10 but ſpeak, and bear me where you | | 
will. '1 
Kent, in the commentaries Cæſar writ, 1 
s term'd the civil'ſt place of all this iſle 4: 
Sweet is the country, becauſe full of riches; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy; 
Which makes me hope you are not void of pity. 
I ſold not Maine, I loſt not Normandy ; 
Yet, to recover them, would loſe my life. 
Juſtice with favour have [ always done: 
Prayers and tears have moy'd me, gifts could never. 


2 0 let thy horſe wear a cloak, ] This is a reproach 
truly characteriſtical. Nothing 1 ſo much offence to the 
lower ranks of mankind as the tight of ſuperfluities merely oſten- 
tatious. JOHNSON. | 2 

3 bona terra, mala gens.) After this line the quarto pro- 
ceed thus: 5 | 

% Cade. Bonum terrum, what's that? 

«© Dick. He lpeaks French. 

« Will. No, tis Dutch. 

Nick. No, 'tis Outalian: I know it well enough.“ 

Holinſhed has likewiſe ſtigmatized the Kentiſh men, p. 677, 
„The Kenti/h-men, in this ſeaſon (whoſe minds be ever moye- 
able at the change of princes) came, &c.” STEEveNs. 

* Is termd the civil'ft place of all this ie] So in Cæſar's 
Comment. B. V. Ex his omnibus ſunt human iſſimi qui Cantizm 
incolunt.“ The paſſage is thus tranſlated by Arthur Golding, 
1590, „Ok all the inhabitants of this iſle, the civilgf are the 
Kentiſhfoke,” STEEVENS, | 
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When have I aught exacted at your hands? 
Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and you, 
Large gifts have I beſtom d on learned Clerks, 
Becauſe my book preferr'd me to the king: 


And - ſeeing ignorance is the curſe of God, 


Knowledge the "_s wherewith we fly to heaven, 
Unleſs you be poſſeſs d with devilifh ſpirits, 
You cannot but forbear to murder me. 
This tongue hath parly?d unto foreign kings 
For your behoot,— | 
Cade. Tut] when ſtruek'ſt thou one blow in the 
| field ? 


Say. Great men have reaching hands y oft have] 
ſtruck 


Thoſe that I never faw, and ſtruck them dead. 


George. O monſtrous coward | what, to come be. 
hind folks! 


Say. Theſe cheeks are pale with watching for your 


good. | 


Cade. Give him a box o'the ear, and that will make 
bem red again. 


S When laue 1 aught eradted at your hands ? 
Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and you, 
Large gifts have I beftoww'd on learned clerks, 
Becauje my book preferr'd me to the Ring.] ; | 
This paſſage I know not well how to explain. It is pointed ſo x8 
to make Say declare that he preferred clerks to maintain Kent 
and the king. This is not very clear; and, beſides, he gives in 
the following line another reaſon of his bounty, that learnin 
raiſed him, and therefore he ſupported learning. 1 am incline? 
to think Kent flipped into this paſſage by chance, and would 
reads | 
When have I aught exafted at your hand, 
But to maintain the king, the realm and you? JOHNSON, 

I coneur with Dr. Johnſon in believing the word Kent to have 
been ſhuffled into the text by accident. Lord Say, as the paſlage 
ſtands at preſent, not only declares he had preferred men of 
learning t@ maintain Kent, the king, the realm, but adds tautologi- 
cally you ; for it ſhould be remembered that they are Kentiſh men 
to whom he is now ſpeaking. I would read, Bert to maintain, 
Sc. i. e. firenuorſly reſolved to the utmoſt, to & . STEEVENS» 5 

\ uo 
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Say. Long ſitting to determine poor mens' cauſes 
Aath made me full of ſickneſs and diſeaſes. 
Cade. Ye ſhall have a hempen caudle then, and the 

help of a hatchet *, _ 

Dick. Why doſt thou quiver, man“? 

Say. The palſy, and not fear, provokes me ? 

| Cade, Nay, he nods at us; as who ſhould ſay, I'll 
pe even with you. PII ſee if his head will ſtand 
ſteadier on a pole, or no: Take him away, and be- 
head him. 

Say. Tell me, wherein have I offended moſt ? 
Have I affected wealth, or honour ; ſpeak ? 

Are my cheſts fill'd up with extorted gold? 

Is my apparel ſumptuous to behold ? . 
Whom have I injur'd, that ye ſeek my death? 

s Theſe hands are free from guiltleſs blood-ſhedding, 
This breaſt from harbouring foul deceitful thoughts. 

O, let me live! | | 

Cade. I feel remorſe in myſelf with his words: but 
PI! bridle it; he ſhall die, an it be but for pleading ſo 


4 


well for his life. Away with him! he has a familiar 


under 


be help of a hatchet] We have here, as Dr. Farmer 
obſerved to me, a ſtrange corruption, The help of a hatchet is 
little better than nonſenſe, and it is almoſt certain our author 
originally wrote pap with a hatchet ; alluding to Lilly's pamphlet 
with the ſame title, which made its appearance about the time 
when this play is ſuppoſed to have been written. STEEVENS. 

7 Why daft thou quiver, man? &.] Otway has borrowed this 
thought in Venice Preſerved : 

„ Sinoſa, You are trembling, fir. 
% Renault. Tis a cold night indeed, and Jam aged. 
Full of decay and natural infirmities.“ 

STEEVENS. 

* Theſe hands are free from guiltleſs Blood. ſbedding.] The word 
guiltleſs was, I imagine, an interlineation in the MS. and has, I 
_ been inſerted in a wrong place, I believe, we ought to 
read ; 

*© Theſe hands are guiltleſs, free from blood-ſhedding.” 
MALONE. 
be. ſhall die, an it be but for pleading ſo well for his life.) 
This ſentiment is not merely deſigned as an expreſſion of feroci- 
| ous 
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When have I aught exacted at your hands Þ 
Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and you, 
Large gifts have I befigw'd on learned clerks, 
Becauſe my book preferr'd me to the king: 


And - ſeeing ignorance is the curſe of God, 


Knowledge the "_ wherewtth we fly to heaven,u 
Unleſs you be poſſeſs d with devilifh ſpirits, 
You cannot but forbear to murder me. 
This tongue hath parly d unto foreign kings 
For your behoof,— | 
Cade. Tut] when ſtruek'ſt thou one blow in the 
| field? 
Say. Great men have reaching hands: oft have! 
ſtruck | 
Thoſe that I never faw, and ſtruck them dead. 
George. O monſtrous coward | what, to come be. 
hind folks! | 
Say. Theſe cheeks are pale with watching for your 
good. | 
Cade. Give him a box o'the ear, and that will make 
em red again. 


S When laue 1 aught eracted at your Bandi ? 

Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and you, 

Large gifts have I beftoww'd on learned clerks, 

Becauje my book preferr*d me to the kings] a | 
This paſſage I know not well how to explain. It is pointed fo as 
to make Say declare that he preferred clerks to maintain Kent 
and the king. This is not very clear; and, beſides, he gives in 
the following line another reaſon of his bounty, that learnin 
raiſed him, and therefore he ſupported learning. 1 am inclined 
to think Kent flipped into this paſſage by chance, and would 
read 2 | 


When have I aught exafted at your hand, 
But to maintain the king, the realm and you? JOHNSON, 

I concur with Dr. Johnſon in believing the word Kent to have 
been ſhuffled into the text by accident. Lord Say, as the paſſage 
ſtands at preſent, not only declares he had preferred men of 
learning to maintain Kent, the king, the realm, but adds tautologi- 
cally you; for it ſhould be remembered that they are Kentiſh men 
to whom he is now ſpeaking. I would read, Best to maintain, 
Sc. i. e. ftrenuorſly reſolved to the utmoſt, to &. STEEVENS» 5 

. a ds 


Ul 
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Say. Long fitting to determine poor mens' cauſes 
Hath made me full of ſickneſs and diſeaſes. 

Cade. Ye ſhall have a hempen caudle then, and the 
help of a hatchetꝰ. | 

Dick. Why doſt thou quiver, man ?? 

Say. The palſy, and not fear, provokes me? 

Cade. Nay, he nods at us; as who ſhould ſay, I'tt 
be even with you. PII ſee if his head will ſtand 
ſteadier on a pole, or no: Take him away, and be- 
head him. 

Say. Tell me, wherein have I offended moſt ? 
Have I affected wealth, or honour ; ſpeak ? 
Are my cheſts $11'd up with extorted gold? 
Is my apparel ſumptuous to behold ?. F 
Whom have I injur'd, that ye ſeek my death ? 
* Theſe hands are free from guiltleſs blood-ſhedding, 
This breaſt from harbouring foul deceitful thoughts. 
O, let me live! | 


4 


Cade. I feel remorſe in myſelf with his words: but 


Pl1 bridle it; he ſhall die, an it be but for pleading fo 


well for his life *%, Away with him! he has a familiar 


under 


he help of a hatchet] We have here, as Dr. Farmer 
obſerved to me, a ſtrange corruption, The help of a hatchet is 
little better than nonſenſe, and it is almoſt certain our author 
originally wrote pap with a hatchet ; alluding to Lilly's pamphlet 
with the ſame title, which made its appearance about the time 
when this play is ſuppoſed to have been written. STEEVENS. 

7 Why daft thou quiver, man? &.] Otway has borrowed this 
thought in Venice Preſerved : 

«© Finoſa. You are trembling, fir, 
% Renault. Tis a cold night indeed, and Iam aged. 
„ Full of decay and natural infirmities.“ 
STEEVENS. 

" Theſe hands are free from guiltleſs bload-ſbedding.] Ihe word 
guiltleſs was, I imagine, an interlineation in the MS, and has, I 
_— been inſerted in a wrong place, I believe, we eught to 
read; 

* Theſe hands are guiltleſs, free from blood-ſhedding.” 

* — be but fo ** Frog oo 

be. ſhall die, an it be but for pleading ſo well for his tft. 
This ſentiment is not merely defigned as = expreſſion of teroci- 
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under his tongue * ; he ſpeaks not o God's name. Go 
take him away, I ſay, and ſtrike off his head pre- 
ſently; and then break into his ſon in- law's houſe, Sir 
James Cromer, and ſtrike off his head, and bring 
them both upon two poles hither. 
All. It ſhall be done. | 
Say. Ah, countrymen ! if when you make your 
prayers, | 
God ſhould be ſo obdurate as yourſelves, 
How would it fare with your departed ſouls ? 
And therefore yet relent, and fave my life. 
Cage. Away with him, and do as I command ye. 
[ Exeunt ſome, with lord Say. 
The proudeſt peer of the realm ſhall not wear a head 
on his ſhoulders, unleſs he pay me tribute ; there ſhall 
not a maid be married, but ſhe ſhall pay to me her 
maiden-head * ere they have it : Men ſhall hold of me 
in capite ; and we charge and command, that their 
wives be as free as heart can wiſh, or tongue can 
tell. . 


* 


ous triumph, but to mark the eternal enmity which the vulgar 
bear to thoſe of more liberal education and ſuperior rank. The 
vulgar are always ready to depreciate the talents which they be- 
hold with envy, and inſult the eminence which they deſpair to 
reach. STEEVENS. | | 
_ a familiar under his tongue ;] A familiar is a dæmon who 
was ſuppoſed to attend at call, So, in Lowe's Labour*s Loft: 

© Love is a familiar; there is no angel but love:“ 

OTEEVENS, 

2 hall pay to me her maidenhead, &c.] Alluding to an ancient 
uſage on which Beaumont and Fletcher have founded their play 
called the Cſtom of the Country. See Mr. Seward's note at the 
beginning of it. See alſo Cowell's Law Dig. in voce Marchet, 
&c. &c. &c. DTEEVENS. 

Cowell's account of this cuſtom, has received the ſanction of 
ſeveral eminent antiquaries; but a learned writer, Sir David 
Dalrymple, controverts the fact, and denys the actual exiſtence 
of the cuſtom. See Annals of Scotland. Judge Blackſtone, in his 
Commentaries, is of opinion it never b in England, though 
he ſuppoſes it certainly did in Scotland. EDI rox. 
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Dick. My lord, when ſhall we go to Cheapfides 
and take up commodities upon our bills??? 

Cade, Marry, preſently. 

All. O brave! | 

Re-enter one with the heads. 

Cade. But is not this braver? Let them kiſs one 

another“; for they lov'd well, when they were alive. 


Now part them again, leſt they conſult about the give - 


ing up of ſome more towns in France. Soldiers, de- 
fer the ſpoil of the city until night: for with theſe 
borne before us, inſtead of mares, we will ride through 
the ſtreets ; and at every corner, have them kiſs.— 
Away ! [Exeunt. 


8 CENE VIII. 
Sout bear K. 


Alarum, and retreat. Enter again Cade, and all his 
rabblement. 


Cade, Up Fiſh-ſtreet ! down ſaint Magnus' corner! 

kill and knock down ! throw them into Thames !— 

2 [A parley ſounded, 

What noiſe is this I hear? Dare any be ſo bold 

to ſound retreat or parley, when I command them 
kill? | | 


3 Take up commodities upon our bills? Perhaps this is an 


equivoque alluding to the brown bills, or halberds with which the 


commons were anciently armed. 'PERcY. | 
+ Let them kiſs one another ;] This is from the Mirrour for Mage. 
Aralas, in the legend of Fack Cade : | 
+ With theſe two heads I made a pretty play, 
For pight on poales I bore them through the ſtrete, 
% And for my ſport made each &iſe other ſwete.“ 
: FARMER». 
It is likewiſe found in Holinſhed, p. 634 : “ and as it were in 
a ſpite cauſed. them in every ſtreet to lie together.” STEEVENS» 
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Enter Buckingham, and old Clifford, attended, 


Buck. Ay, here they be that dare, and will diſturb 


thee; 
Know, Cade, we come ambaſſadors from the king 
Unto the commons, whom thou haſt miſ-led ; 
And here pronounce free pardon to them all, 
That will forſake thee and go home in peace. 
Clif. What ſay ye, countrymen? will ye relent, 
And yield to mercy, whilſt *tis offer'd you; 
Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths ? 
Who loves the king, and will embrace his pardon, 
Fling up his cap, and ſay—God fave his majeRy ! 
Who hateth him, and honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. 
All. God fave the king ! God fave the king ! 
Cade, What, Buckingham, and Clifford, are ye ſo 
brave ?—And you, baſe peaſants, do ye believe him? 
will you needs be hang'd with your pardons about 
2 necks? Hath my ſword therefore broke through 
ondon gates, that you ſhould leave me at the 
White-hart in Southwark? I thought, ye would 
never have given out theſe arms, *till you had reco- 
ver'd your ancient freedom: but you are all recreants, 
and daſtards; and delight to hve in ſlavery to the no- 
bility. Let them break your backs with burdens, 
take your houſes over your heads, raviſh your wives 
and daughters before your faces: For me,—l1 will 
make ſhift for one; and ſo—God's curſe light upon 
you all! 4 
All. We'll follow Cade, we'll follow Cade. 
Clif. Is Cade the ſon of Henry the fifth, 
That thus you do exclaim—you'll go with him? 
Will he conduct you through the heart of France, 
And make the meaneſt of you earls and dukes ? 


Alas, he hath no home, no place to fly to; 
| | Nor 
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Nor knows he how to live, but by the ſpoil, 
Unleſs by robbing of your friends; and us. 

Wer't not a ſhame, that whilſt you live at jar, 

The fearful French, whom you late vanquithed, 
Should make a ſtarr o'er ſeas, and vanquith you? 
Methinks, already, in this civil broil, 

I ſee them lording it in London ſtreets, 
Crying—YiUageors ! unto all they meet. 

Better, ten thouſand baſe-born Cades miſcarry, 
Than you ſhould ſtoop unto a Frenchinan's mercy. 
To France, to France, and get what you have loſt; 
Spare England, for it is your native coaſt: 
Henry hath money, you are ſtrong and manly ; 
God on our fide, doubt not of victory. | 


All. A Clifford! a Clifford! we'll follow the king, 


and Clifford. 

Cade, Was ever feather ſo lightly blown to and fro, 
as this multitude ? the name of Henry the fifth hales 
them to an hundred miſchiefs, and makes them leave 
me deſolate, I ſee them lay their heads together, to 
ſurprize me: my {word make way for me, for here 
is no ſtaying, In deſpight of the devils and hell, have 
through the very midſt of you! and heavens and ho- 
nour be witneſs, that no want of reſolution in me, but 
only my followers' baſe and ignominious treaſons, 
makes me betake me to my heels. [ Exit. 

Buck. What, is he fled ? go ſome, and follow him; 
And he, that brings his head unto the king, 

Shall have a thouſand crowns for his reward, — 


[ Exeunt ſome of them. 
Follow me, ſoldiers ; we'll deviſe a mean 
To reconcile you all unto the king. [ Exeunt. 


Henry hath money, 
nercy ; but he does not ſeem to have attended to the ſpeaker's 
drift, which is to lure them from their preſent deſign by the 
hope of French plunder. He bids them ſpare England, and go 
to France, and encourages them by telling them that all is ready 
ior their expedition; that they have Hrength, and the king bas, 


Money, JOUNEON, | 
Ee 2 SCENT 


] Dr. Warburton reads, Henry hath | 
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420 SECOND PART OF 
SCENE IX; 


Kenetworth caſtle. 


Sound trumpets. Enter king Henry, queen Margaret, 
and Somerſet, on the terras. 


. Henry. Was ever king, that joy'd an earthly 
throne, 


And could command no more content than I? 
No ſooner was I crept out of my cradle, 

But I was made a king, at nine months old“: 
Was never ſubject long'd to be a king, 

As I do long and wiſh to be a ſubject. 


Enter Buckingham, and Clifford. 


Buck. Health, and glad tidings, to your majeſty! 
K. Henry. Why, Buckingham, is the traitor Cade 
{urpriz'd? 
Or is he but retir'd to make him ſtrong ? 


Enter below, multitudes with halters about their necks. 


Clif. He's fled, my lord, and all his powers do 
yield; 


And humbly thus with halters on their necks 
Expect your highneſs' doom, of life, or death. 


I was made a king at nine months old.] So all the hiſtori- 
2 agree. And yet in Part I. p. 252, king Henry is made to 
ay: | > 
« I do remember how my father ſaid,” 
a plain proof that the whole of that p'ay was not written by the 
ſame hand at this. BLackSTONE. 

I do not perceive any impropriety on this occaſion, We all 
remember the ſayings of people who died long before we were 


born. SrEEVENs. e 
R. Henry. 
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k. Henry. Then, heaven, ſet ope thy everlaſting 
ates, | 
To entire my vows of thanks and praiſe !— 
Soldiers, this day have you redeem'd your lives, 
And ſhew'd how well you love your prince and 
country : 
Continue till in this ſo good a mind, 
And Henry, though he be infortunate, 
Aſſure yourſelves, will never be unkind : 
And ſo, with thanks and pardon to you all, 
[ do diſmiſs you to your ſeveral countries. 


All. God ſave the king! God fave the king! 
Enter a Meſſenger. 


Me. Pleaſe it your grace to be advertiſed, 
The duke of York is newly come from Ireland : 
And with a puiſſant and a mighty power, 
Of Gallow-glafles, and ſtout Kernes ?, 
Is marching hitherward in proud array ; 
And ſtill proclaimeth, as he comes along, 
His arms are only to remove from thee 
The duke of Somerſet, whom he terms a traitor, 

K. Henry. Thus ſtands my ſtate, twixt Cade and 

York diſtreſs'd , 
Like to a ſhip, that, having ſcap'd a tempeſt, 
Is ſtraitway calm'd, and boarded with a pirate: 
But 


7 Of Gallowglaſſes and fout Kernes,] Theſe were two orders 
of foot-ſolders among the Iriſh. See Dr. Warburton's note o 
the ſecond ſcene of the firſt act of Macheth, STEEVEnNSs. 

Ii flraightway claim'd and boarded with a pirate:] So the edi- 
tions read; and one would think it plain enough; alluding to 
York's claim to the crown. Cade's head-long tumult was well 
compared to a tempęſt, as York's premeditated rebellion to a pi- 
racy, But ſee what it is to be critical: Mr. Theobald ſays, 
claim'd ſhould be calm'd, becauſe a calm frequently ſucceeds a 
tempeft, It may be ſo; but not here, if the king's word may be 
taken; who expreſsly ſays, that no ſooner was Cade driven back 
but York appeared in arms: = 
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But now is Cade driven back, his men diſpers'd; 


And now eis York in arms, to ſecond him.,— 
J pray thee, Buckingham, go and meet him; 
And aſk bim, what's the reaſon of theſe arms. 
Tell him, i'll ſend duke Edmund to the Tower 3— 
And, Somerſet, we will commit thee thither, 
Until his army be diſmiſs'd from him. 
9991. My lord, 
Pl vieid myſelf to priſon willingly, 
Or unto death, to do my country good. 
N. Henry, In any caſe be not too rough in terms; 
For he is fierce, and cannot brook hard language. 
Buch. I will, my lord; and doubt not ſo to deal, 
As all things ſhall redound. unto your good, 
HR. Henry. Come, wife, let's in, and learn to £0- 
vern better; 
For yet may England curſe my wretched reign. 
| [ Excunt, 


SCENE X. 
A garden in Tent . 


Enter Jack Cade. 
4 | 


Cade. Fie on ambition! fie on myſelf ; that havea 
ſword, and yet am ready to tamith ! Theſe five days 
| have 


But now is Cade driv'n back, his men diſpers'd ; 
And now is Tork in arms to ſecond bim. W ARBURTONe 
Dr. Warburton begins his note by roundly aſlerting that the 
editions read cla md. The paliage, indeed, is not found in the 
quarto; but the tolio, 1623, which is the only copy of autho- 
Tity, leads calme. Theobald ſays, that the third toho had anti- 
cipated his correction. 1 believe caim'd 1s right. The commo- 
tiou raiſed by Cade was over, aud the mind of the king was 
{abiding into a calu, when York appeared in arms, to raile freſh 
diſturbances, and deprive it of its momentary peace. dSTEEVENS» 
The tecond tolio reads claim d. MALONE. 
94 garden in Kent.) Holinſhed, p. 635, ſays:—— 4 gen- 
tleman of Kent, named Alexander Eden, awaited ſo his tune, 


—— + 1 


1 
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have I hid me in theſe woods; and durſt not peep out, 
for all the country is lay'd for me; but now am I ſo 
hungry, that if I might have a leaſe of my life for a 
thoutand years, I could ſtay no longer. Wherefore, 
on a brick-wall have I climb'd into this garden; to 
ſce if I can. eat graſs, or pick a ſallet another while, 
which is not amiſs to cool a man's ſtomach this hot 
weather. And, I think, this word fallet was born to 
do me good: for, many a time, but for a ſallet, my 
brain-pan had been cleft with a brown bill; and, 
many a time, when I have been dry, and bravely 
marching, it hath ſerv'd me inſtead of a quart-pot to 
drink in; and now the word fallet muſt ſerve me ta 
feed ON, 


Enter Iden, with Servants, 


Iden. Lord, who would live turmoiled in the 
court, 
And may enjoy ſuch quiet walks as theſe ? 


that he tooke the ſaid Cade in a garden in Sz/zx, ſo that there he 
was flaine at Hothfield, &c.“ 

Inſtead of the ſoliloquy with which the preſent ſcene begins, 
the quarto has only this ſtage direction. Enter ack Cade at one 
doore, and the other M. Alexander Eyden and his men; and Fact Cade 
lie don picking of hearbes, and eating them. STEEVENS. 

unt 75 a ſallet, my brain- pan, &c.] A ſallet by corrup- 
tion from cælata, a helmet (ſays Skinner) guia galeæ cæœlatæ furs 
runt, Pork. | | 

So, in fir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch, ** —One 
of the company ſeeing Brutus athirſt alſo, he ran to the river tor 
water, and brought it in his /aller.” 

Again, Ibid: * Some were driven to fill their fallers and mur- 
rians with water,“ 

Again, in The longer thou liugſt the more feol thou art, 1570: 

„This will beare away a good rappe, | 
* As good as a /allet to me verilie.“ SrEEVENs. 

I do not ſee by what rules of etymology, alle can be formed 
from cælata. Is it not rather a corruption from the French /a/ut, 
taken, I ſuppoſe, from the ſcriptural phraſe, the belmet of ſalva- 
tion? Brain-pan, for ſkull, occurs, I think in Wicliff's tranſlation 
ot Judges Xix. 53s WHALLEY. 
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This ſmall inheritance, my father left me, 

Contenteth me, and's worth a monarchy. 

I ſeek not to wax great by others' waining ; 

Or gather wealth, | care not with what envy ; 

Sufficeth, that I have maintains my ſtate, 

And ſends the poor well pleaſed from my gate. 
Cade. Here's the lord of the ſoil come to ſeize 

me for a ſtray, for entering his fee ſimple without 

leave. Ah, villain, thou wilt betray me, and get a 

thouſand crowns of the king for carrying my head to 

him; but I'll make thee cat iron like an oſtridge, 

and ſwallow my {word like a great pin, ere thou and 

I part. 

TE Why, rude companion, whatſoe'er thou be, 
I know thee not ; Why then ſhould | betray thee ? 
Is't not enough, to break into my garden, 

And, like a thief, ro come to rob my grounds, 

Climbing my walls in ſpight of me the owner, 

But thou wilt brave me with theſe ſaucy terms ? 
Cade. Brave thee? ay, by the beſt blood that ever 

was broach'd, and beard thee too. Look on me well; 

T have eat no meat theſe five days; yet, come thou 

and thy five men, and if I do not leave you all as 

dead as a door-nail, I pray God, I may never cat 

graſs more. 

laden. Nay, it ſhall ne'er be ſaid, while England 

ſtands, 

That Alexander Iden, an eſquire of Kent, 

Took odds to combat a poor famiſh'd man. 

Oppoſe thy ſtedfaſt gazing eyes to mine, 

See if thou canſt out face me with thy looks, 

Set limb to limb, and thoy art far the leſſer: 

Thy hand is but a finger to my fiſt ; 

Thy leg a ſtick, compared with his truncheon; 

My foot ſhall fight with all the ſtrength thou haſt ; 

And if mine arm be heaved in the air, 


Thy grave is digg'd already in the earth, 
7 12 
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As for more words, whoſe greatneſs anſwers words, 
Let this my ſword report what ſpeech forbears. | 
Cade. By my valour, the moſt complete champion 
that ever I heard, —Steel, if theu turn the edge, or 
cut not out the burly-bon'd clown in chines of beef 
ere thou fleep in thy ſheath, I beſeech Jove on my 
knees, thou may?ſt be turn'd to hobnails, 
| Here they fight. 
O, I am flain! famine, and no other, hath ſlain me: 
let ten thouſand devils come againſt me, and give me 
but the ten meals I have loſt, and I'd dety them all. 
Wither, garden; and be henceforth a burying-place 
to all that do dwell in this houſe, becauſe the uncon- 
quer'd foul of Cade is fled, 
len. 1s't Cade that I have ſlain, that monſtrous 
traitor ? Pp | 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee o'er my tomb, when I am dead ? : 


2 As for more words, whoſe greatneſs anſwers words, 
Let this my ſword report what peach forbears,] 
tir Thomas Hanmer, and, after him, Dr. Warburton, read: 
As for more words, let this my ſword report 
(Wheſe greatneſs anſwers words) what ſpeech forbears. 
t ſeems to be a poor praiſe of a ſword, that 7s greatneſs” anſwers 
words, whatever be the meaning of the expreſſion. The old 
reading, though ſomewhat obſcure, ſeems to me more capable 
of explanation. For more «words, whoſe pomp and tumour may 
anſwer words, and only words, I ſhall forbear them, and refer the 
reſt to my ſword, JOHNSON. l 
More has been added by ſome of the modern editors. It is 
not in the firſt or ſecond folio. The paſſage is not in the quarto. 
MALONE. 
Lauben 1 am dead :] How Iden was to hang a ſword over his 
own tomb, after he was dead, it is not eaſy to explain. The 
ſentiment is more correctly expreſſed in the quarto: 
Oh, ſword, I'll honour thee for this, and in my chamber 
Shalt thou hang, as a monument to after age, 
For this great Bes thou haſt done to me. STgEvens. 
And hang thee only means, I will have thee hang. The ſame kind 
of expreſſion is found in The Winter's Tale: If thou'lt ſee a 
thing to zalk on, when thou art dead and rotten “ i. e. for 
people to talk on. Maroxk, 
| Ne'er 
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Ne'er ſhall this blood be wiped from thy point; 

But thou ſhalt wear it as a herald's coat, 

To emblaze the honour that thy maſter got, 

Cade. Iden, farewell; and be proud of thy victory; 

Tell Kent from me, ſhe hath loſt her beſt man, and 

exhort all the world to be cowards; for I, that never 

fear d any, am vanquiſh'd by famine, not by valour. 

Dies, 
Iden. How much thou wrong'ſt me, 8 be 
my judge. | 

Die, damned wretch, the curſe of her that bare thee! 

And as I thruſt thy body in with my ſword, 

So wiſh I, I might thruſt thy ſoul to hell. 

Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 

Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave, 

And there cut off thy moſt ungracious head ; 

Which I will bear in triumph to the king, 

Leaving thy trunk for crows to feed upon, [I Exit. 


4 How much thou wrong'/t me,—] That is, in ſuppoſing that I 
am proud of my victory. Jokx SON. | 

5 $@x0h I, I might thruſt thy foul to hell.) Not to dwell upon 
the wickedneſs of this horrid with, with which Iden debaſes his 
character, the whole ſpeech is wild and confuſed, To draw a 
man by the heels, headlong, is ſomewhat difficult; nor can I diſ- 
cover how the dunghill would be his grave, it his trunk were left 
to be fed upon by crows, Thele I conceive not to be the faults 
of corruption but negligence, and therefore do not attempt cor- 
rection. JOHNSON. 

The quarto is more favourable both to Iden's morality and 
language. It omits this ſavage wiſh, and makes him only add, 
atter the lines J have juſt quoted: | 

ll drag him hence, and with my ſword. 
Cut off his head, aud bear it to the king, 
The player editors ſeem to have preferred want of humanity and 
common ſenſe, to fewneſs of lines, and defect of verſification. 
OTEEVENS, 


ACT 
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A CT.V. $CENE 1 
Fields near Saint Albans. 
Enter York, attended, with drum and colours; 


York, at a diſtance from his followers, 


From Ireland thus comes York, to claim his right, 
And pluck the crown from feeble Henry's head: 
Ring, bells, aloud ; burn, bonfires, clear and bright, 
To entertain great England's lawful king. 

Ah, ſanta maje/tas ! who would not buy thee dear? 
Let them obey, that know not how to rule ; 

This hand was made to handle nought but gold : 

] cannot give due action to my words, 

Except a ſword, or ſcepter, balance it. 

A ſcepter ſhall it have, have I a ſoul ; 

On which I'll toſs the flower-de-luce of France, 


Enter Buckingham. 


Whom have we here? Buckingham, to diſturb me? 
The king hath ſent him, ſure: I muſt diſſemble. 
Buck, York, if thou meaneſt well, I greet thee well, 
Tork. Humphrey of Buckingham, I accept thy 
greeting. | : 
Art thou a meſſenger, or come of pleaſure ? 


s Ah, ſancta majeſtas !] Thus the old copy; inſtead of which 
the modern editors read, Ab, majeſty! STEEvins. 

7 balance it.] That is, Balance my hand, Jouxson. 

s A /cepter ſhall it have, bave 1 a ſoul ;| 
I read; 
A ſeepter ſhall it haue, have J a ſword. 

York obſerves that his hand muſt be employed with a ſword or 
icepter ; he then naturally obſerves, that he has a ſword, and re- 
lolves that, if he has a ſword, he will have a ſcepter. Jotxson. 

I rather think York means to ſay—If I have a %% my hand 
fall not be without a ſcepter. SrEBEVENS. 

| Bucks 
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Buck. A meſſenger from Henry, our dread liege, 
To know the reaſon of theſe arms in peace; 
Or why, thou—being a ſubject as I am, — 
Againſt thy oath and true allegiance ſworn, 
Should'ſt raiſe ſo great a power without his leave, 
Or dare to bring thy force ſo near the court. 

York, Scarce can I ſpeak, my choler is ſo great. 
O, I could hew up robs and fight with flint, 
Jam fo angry at theſe abject terms; 

And now, like Ajax Telamonius, 

On ſheep and oxen could I ſpend my fury! 

I am far better born than is the king ; 

More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts ; 
But I muſt make fair weather yet a while, 
Till Henry be more weak, and I more ſtrong.— 
O Buckingham, I pr'ythee, pardon me, 

That I have given no anſwer all this while; 

My mind was troubled with deep melancholy, 
The cauſe why I have brought this army hither, 
Is—to remove proud Somerſet from the king, 
Seditious to his grace, and to the ſtate, 

Buck. That is too much preſumption on thy part: 
But, if thy arms be to no other end, 

The king hath yielded unto thy demand; 
The duke of Somerſet is in the Tower, 

York. Upon thine honour, is he priſoner ? 

Euck. Upon mine honour, he is priſoner. 

York. Then, Buckingham, I do diſmiſs my pow- 

ers.— | 
Soldiers, I thank you all; diſperſe yourſelves ; 
Meet me to-morrow in faint George's field, 
You ſhall have pay, and every thing you wiſh.— 
And let my ſovereign, virtuous Henry, 
Command my eldeſt fon, —nay, all my ſons,— 
As pledges of my fealty and love, 
I'Il fend them all as willing as I live: 
Lands, goods, horſe, armour, any thing I have 
Is his to ule, ſo Somerſet may die. 
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Buck. York, I commend this kind ſubmiſſion : 
We twain will go into his highneſs' tent. 


Enter king Henry, and Attendants. 


K. Henry. Buckingham, doth York intend no harm 
to us, 
That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm ? 
York. In all ſubmiſſion and humility, 
York doth preſent himſelf unto your highneſs. 
K. Henry. Then what intend theſe forces thou doſt 
bring ? 
York, To heave the traitor Somerſet from hence; 
And fight againſt that monſtrous rebel, Cade, 
Whom ſince I hear to be diſcomfited. 


Enter Iden, with Cade's head. 


Iden. If one ſo rude, and of ſo mean condition, 
May paſs into the preſence of a king, 
Lo, I preſent your grace a traitor's head, 
The head of Cade, whom I in combat flew, 
K. Henry. The head of Cade ?—Great God, how 
Juſt art thou ! 
O, let me view his viſage being dead, 
That living wrought me ſuch exceeding trouble. 
Tell me, my friend, art thou the man that flew him? 
Iden. 1 was, an't like your majeſty. 
K. Henry. How art thou call'd ? and what is thy 
degree? 
Iden. Alexander Iden, that's my name; 
A poor eſquire of Kent, that loves the king. 
Buck. So pleaſe it you, my lord, *twere not amiſs 
He were created knight for his good ſervice. 
It. Henry. Iden, kneel down; | be kneels.] Riſe up 
a knight. 
We give thee for reward a thouſand marks; 
And will, that thou henceforth attend on us. 


Iden. 
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Iden. 9 May Iden live to merit ſuch a bounty, 
And never live but true unto his liege ! 
K. Henry. See, Buckingham ! Somerſet comes with 
the queen ; 
Go, bid her hide him quickly from the duke. 
| Enter queen Margaret, and Somerſet, 
9. Mar. For thouſand Yorks he ſhall not hide his 
head, 
But boldly ſtand, and front him to his face. 
Tork. How now ! is Somerſet at liberty? 
Then, York, unlooſe thy long impriſon'd thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 
Shall I endure the fight of Somerſet ?— ' 
Falſe king! why haſt thou broken faith with me, 
Knowing how hardly I can brook abuſe ? 
King did I call thee ? no, thou art not King ; 
Not fit to govern and rule multitudes, | 
Which dar'ſt not, no, nor canſt not rule a traitor. 
That head of thine doth not become a crown; 
'Thy hand is made to graſp a palmer's ſtaff, 
And not to grace an awful princely ſcepter. 
That gold muſt round engirt theſe brows of mine; 
Whole ſmile and frown, like to Achilles' ſpear, 
Is able with the change to kill and cure, 
Here is a hand to hold a ſcepter up, 
And with the ſame to act controlling laws. 
Give place; by heaven, thou ſhalt rule no more 
O'er him, whom heaven created for thy ruler. 
Som. O monſtrous traitor I arreſt thee, York, 
Of capital treaſon gainſt the king and crown: 
Obey, audacious traitor ; kneel for grace. 


9 May Juen, &c.] Iden has ſaid before: | 
Lord! who could live turmoiled in a court, 
And may enjoy, &c. 
Shakſpeare makes Iden rail at thoſe enjoyments which he fup- 
oſes to be out of his reach; but no ſooner are they offered to 
im but he readily accepts them, ANoN YMOUS. 


Yorks 
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Tork. Sirrah, call in my ſons to be my bail.— 
[Exit an Attendant, 
Wouldſt have me kneel ? firſt let me aſk of theſe, 
If they can brook I bow a knee to man.— 
| know, ere they will let me go to ward, 
They'll pawn their ſwords for my enfranchiſement. 
9, Mar. Call hither Clifford ; bid him come amain 13 
To ſay, if that the baſtard boys of York 
Shall be the ſurety for their traitor father. 
Tork. O blood-beſpotted Neapolitan, 
Out-caſt of Naples, England's bloody ſcourge! 
The ſons of York, thy betters in their birth, 
: Shall be their father s bail; and bane to thoſe 
That for my ſurety will refuſe the boys. 


Enter E debard and Richard. 


dee, where they come; III warrant, they'll make it 
_ 
Enter 


: Wouldft have me Ineel ? fr let me aſt of theſes, 
= ff they can brook I bow a knee to man. 
Sirrah, call in my ſons to be my bail.] 
A; theſe lines have hitherto foo. I think the ſenſe perplexed 
and obſcure, I have ventured to tranſpoſe them. WARBURTON. 
believe theſe lines ſhould be replaced in the order in which 
they ſtood till Dr. Warburton tranſpoſed them. By i York 
means his knees, He ſpeaks, as Mr. Upton would tave ſaid, 
Aung: laying his hand upon, or at leaſt pointing to, his knees, 
TYRWUITT, 
The ſpeech originally ſtood thus : 
Would'ſt have me kneel? Firſt let me aſk of nels 
If they can brook I bow a knee to man. 
Sirrah, call in my ſons to be my bail: 
I know, ere they will have me go to ward. 
They'll pawn their ſwords of my enfranchiſement. 
STE EVENS. 
Shall be their father's bail ; and bane to thoſe] Conſidering how 
our author loves to play on words ſimilar in their ſound, but 
oppolite in their fignifieation, I make no doubt but the author 
Wrote 


; 
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it | | | Enter Clifford. 
4 . . 
q 9. Mar. And here comes Clifford, to deny their | 
{1 bail, 
! Clif, Health and all happinefs to my lord the 

king ! [ Kneel;, 


York, We thank thee, Clifford: Say, what news 
with thee ? | 
Nay, do not fright us with an angry look: 
We are thy ſovereign, Clifford, kneel again ; 
For thy miſtaking 1o, we pardon thee, 
Clif. This is my king, York, I do not miſtake; 
But thou miſtak'ſt me much, to think I do ;— 
To Bedlam with him! is the man grown mad ? 
K. Henry. Ay, Clifford; a bedlam and ambitious 
humour 
Makes him oppoſe himſelf againſt his king. 
Clif. He 1s a traitor ; let him to the Tower,. 
And crop away that factious pate of his. 
2. Mar. He is arreſted, but will not obey ; 
His ſons, he ſays, ſhall give their words for him, 
York. Will you not, tons ? | 
E. Plan. Ay, noble father, if our words will ſerve, 
R. Plan. And if words will not, then our weapons 
ſhall, 
Clif. Why, what a brood of traitors have we here! 
York. Look in a glaſs, and call thy image ſo; 
I am thy king, and thou a falſe-heart traitor, — 
Call hither to the ſtake my two brave bears, 


wrote bail and bale. Bale (from whence our common adjective, 
balgful) ſignifies detriment, ruin, misfortune, &c. THEOBALD: 

Bale fignities forrow, Either word may ſerve. Jon NSON- 

3 a bedlam and ambitious humour] The word bedlant 
was not uſed in the reign of king Henry the Sixth, nor was Beth- 
tehem Hoſpital (vulgarly called Bedlam) converted into a houſe 
or hoſpital for lunatics till the reign of king Henry the Eighth, 
who gave it to the city of London for that purpoſe, Da, GREY» 
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That, with the very ſhaking of their chains, 


They may aſtoniſh theſe fell lurking curs;: 
Bid Saliſbury, and. Warwick, come to me; 


ei 

0 Drums. Enter the earls of Warwick and Saliſbury. 

e 9 | 

hr, Clif. Are theſe thy bears? we'll bait thy bears to 


death, | 25 | 
And nianacle the bear-ward in their chains, 
If thou dar it bring them to the baiting- place. 
R. Plan. Oft hive | ſeen © a hot o'er-weening cur 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld ; 
Who, being ſuffer d with the bear's fell paw, 
Hath clapp'd his tail between his legs, and cry'd : 
And ſuch a piece of ſervice will you do, 
If you oppole yourſelves to match lord Warwick, 
Cl:f. Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigeſted lump; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape ! 
York. Nay, we ſhall heat you thoroughly anon. 
Clif. Take heed, leſt by your hear you burn your- 
ſelves. * | 
K. Henry. Why, Warwick, hath thy knee forgot 
to bow? | 
Old Saliſbury, —ſhame to thy filyer hair, 
Thou mad miſ leader of thy brain-fick ſon !— 
What, wilt thou on thy death-bed play the ruifian, 
And ſeek for ſorrow with thy ſpectacles? — 
a. where is faith? oh, where is loyalty ? 
If it be baniſh'd from the froſty head, 
Where ſhall it find a harbour in the carcth !— 
Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war, 


5 — fell lurking cars: Mr. Roderick would read ** fell 
barking ;” the author of the Reviſa fell lach g; but, perhaps, 
by fell lurking is meant curs who are at once a compound of cr e/ty 
A and treachery, STE! VENS. | 4 
Oñ have 4 jeen &c. Ben Peiting was anciently a ro! port. 
See Stow's Account of 2 cen li x br1bs Amnriom-nts of this ,; and 
Lanchan.*s Letter concerning that Queen's Eutertai.anent at Kul- 
worth Caſtle. PERCY, | 
Vol. VI. A | And EP. 
flare Dane ano: ane hate frm 0D 1 A forth av 
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And ſhame thine honourable age with blood 2 
Why art thou old, and want'ſt experience? 
Or wherefore doſt abuſe it, if thou haſt it ? 
For ſhame! in duty bend thy knee to me, 
That bows unto the grave with mickle age. 
Sal. My lord, I have conſider'd with myſelf 
'The title of this moſt renowned duke ; 
And in my conſcience do repute his grace 
The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat. 
KR. Henry, Haſt thou not ſworn allegiance unto me ? 
Sal. J have. * 
R. Henry. Canſt thou diſpenſe with heaven for ſuch 
an oath ? | 
Sal. It is great fin, to ſwear unto a fin: 
But greater fin, to keep a ſinful oath. 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow 
'To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 
To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtity, 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
To wring the widow from her cuſtom'd right ; 
And have no other reaſon for this wrong, 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? 
L. Mar. A ſubtle traitor needs no ſophiſter. 
K. Henry. Call Buckingham, and bid him arm 
himſelf, : | 
York, Call Buckingham, and all the friends thou 
haſt, | 
I am reſolv'd for death, or dignity. 
Old Clif. The firſt I warrant thee, if dreams prove 
true. 
War, You were beſt go to bed, and dream again, 
To keep thee from the tempeſt of the field. 
Old Clif. I am reſolv'd to bear a greater ſtorm, 
Than any thou canſt conjure up to-day ; 
And that I'll write upon thy burgonet , | 
| Might 


7m burgonet,} Is a belmet. JOHNSON. 
So, in the Martyr'd Soldier, 1638; | 
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Might I but know thee by thy houſe's badge. 

War. Now by my father's badge *, old Nevil's 

| creſt, . 

The rampant bear chain'd to the ragged ſtaff, 

This day I'll wear aloft my burgonet, 

(As on a mountain top the cedar ſhews, 

That keeps his leaves in ſpight of any ſtorm) 

Even to affright thee with the view thereof, 

Old Clif. And from thy burgonet I'll rend thy bear, 

And tread it under foot with all contempt, 

Deſpight the bear-ward that prote&s the bear, 

Z. Clif. And fo to arms, victorious noble father, 

To quell theſe traitors, and their *complices. 

R. ro Fie ! charity, for ſhame! ſpeak not in 
pight | | 

For you ſhall fo, with eſa Chrift to-night. 

Z. Clif. Foul ſtigmatic ?, that's more than thou 
canſt tell. 

R. Plan. It not in heaven, you'll ſurely ſup in hell. 

| [ Exeunt ſeverally. 


SCENE II. 


The field of battle at Saint Albans. 
Enter Warwick, 


Mar. Clifford of Cumberland, tis Warwick calls! 
And if thou doſt not hide thee from the bear, 
Now,—when the angry trumpet ſounds alarm, 

And dead mens' cries do fill the empty air,— 
Clifford, I ſay, come forth and fight with me! 


6 no tye | 
«+ Strong charms upon my full plum'd urgent.“ 
SY | STEEVENS« 
$ , ; 
——my father's badge, ] The quarto reads — age. STEEVENS» 
Foul ſtigmatic,] A Aligmatic is one on whom nature has ſet a 
mark of deformity, a ſtigma. STEEVE N8, 
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Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland, 
Warwick is hoarſe with calling thee to arms. 


Enter Yr ork, 


How now, my noble lord ? what, all a-foot ? 
York. The deadly handed Clifford flew my ſteed; 

But match to match I have encounter'd him, 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 

Even of the bonny beaſt he loy'd ſo well, 


: „ Rep Clifford. 


Mar. Of one or both of us the time is come. 


York, Hold, Warwick, ſeek thee out ſome other 
chace, 


For I myſelf muſt hunt this deer to death. 


Jur. Then, nobly, Vork; *tis for a crown thou 
fight'ft.— 


As! tend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 
It grieves my ſoul to leave thee unaſſail'd. 
[ Exit Warwick, 
Clif. What ſeeſt thou in me, Vork? why doſt thou 


pauſe ? 

rk. With thy brave bearing ſhould I be i in love, 
Eut that thou art ſo faſt mine enemy. 

Clif. Nor ſhould thy prowels want praiſe and eſteem, 
But that 'tis ſhewn ignobly, and in treaſon. 

York. So let it help me now againſt thy ſword, 
As l 3 in juſtice and true right expreſs it! 

/if, My ſoul and body on the action both! 
Terk, * "A dreadtul lay - addreſs thee inſtantly. 


[ Fight, and Cliffera falls. 


Clif. La n con onne les oewres *. [Dies *, 
Tork, 
* A dreadful lay] A dreadful wager; a N ſtake. 
Joa xsox. 


2 La fin couronne les u e.] The players read: 
/ 4 fin corrone les eu TEEVENS. 


3 Tork Alis Ci e Our — has here departed from the 
5 truti 
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York, Thus war hath given thee peace, for thou 
art ſtill. 
Peace with his ſoul, heaven, if it be thy will! [ Exit. 


Enter young Clifford. 


Z. Clif. Shame and confufion ! all is on the rout; 
Fear frames diſorder, and diſorder wounds 
Where it ſhould guard. O war, thou {on of hell, 
Whom angry heavens do make their miniſter, 
Throw in the frozen boſoms of our part 
Hot coals of vengeance !—Let no ſoldier fly : 
He, that 1s truly dedicate to war, 
Hath no ſelf-love ; nor he. that loves himſelf, 
Hath not eſſentially, but by circumſtance 
The name of yalour.—O, let the vile world end, 

. [ Seeing his dead father. 
* And the premiſed flames of the laſt day 
Knit earth and heaven together! 
Now let the general trumpet blow his blaſt, 
Particularities and petty ſounds 
To ceaſe 5 !—Waſt thou ordain'd, dear father, 
Jo loſe thy youth in peace, and“ to atchieve 


truth of hiſtory. a practice not uncommon to him when he does 
his utmoſt to make his characters confiderable, his circum— 
ſtance, however, ſerves to prepare the reader or ſpectator for the 
ns. a afterwards taken by Clifford's fon on York and Kut— 
and, 


hiſtorical play. the poet has forgot this occurrence, and there re- 
prelents Cliflord's Fab as it really happencd : 

Lord Clifford and io d Staffard al avreaſt 
. Charg'd our main battle; front; and breaking in, 

Mere by the ſwords of common ſoldiers ſlain. PERCY, 
4 And the premijed flames ] Premiſed, tor ſent beforè their 
time. Ihe ſenſe is, let the flames reſerved for the laſt day be tent 
now. WARBURTON. 
5 Toceaſe!} is to fop, a verb active. So, in Timon: 

hy — — be not ceas'd 
© With tlight denial STEEVENS. 
6 . tg achieve. Is, to obtain. JOU NEON 


f 3 The 


It is remarkable, that, at the beginning of the third part of this 
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The filver livery of adviſed age; 

And, in thy reverence, and thy chair-days, thus 
To die in ruffian battle? Even at this fight, 
My heart is turn'd to ſtone ; and while 'tis mine, 
It ſhall be ſtony. York not our old men ſpares ; 
No more will I their babes: tears virginal 

Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 

And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 

Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax“. 
Henceforth, I will not have to do with pity ; 
Meet I an infant of the houſe of York, 

Into as many gobbets will I cut it, 

As wid Medea young Abſyrtus did: 

In cruelty will I ſeek out my fame. 

Come, thou new ruin of old Cliftord's houſe ; 


{ Taking up the body, 


As did Æneas old Anchiſes bear, 
So bear | thee upon my manly ſhoulders? ; 

But then Aneas bare a living load, 

Nothing ſo heavy as theſe woes of mine. Exit. 


7 The filver livery of adviſcd age: ] Advifed is wiſe, experienced, 
Maloxk. 
5 my flaming wrath be oil as#d flax.) So, in Hamlet: 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire. STEEVENS. 
The quarto copy has theie lines: 
Even fo will J.— But ſtay, here's one of them, 
To whom my ſoul hath ſworn immortal hate. 
Ext.x Richard, and then Clifford lays dtn his father, fights him, and 
9 1 5 Richard flies awny again, 
Out, crook-back'd villain! get thee from my ſight ! 
But I will after thee, and once again 
(Waen | have borne my father to his tent) 
E. try my torture better with thee yet. 
{Exit Joux, CA ford with his father. 
8 SrEkviss. 
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Enter Richard Plantagenet and Somerſet, to Ig bt. 


ER. Plan. So, lie thou there ;— | Somerſet is killed. 
For undetneath an ale-houſe' paltry ſign, : 

The Caſtle in ſaint Albans, Somerſet ' 

Hath made the wizard famous in his death, — 

Sword, hold thy temper ; heart, be wrathful till : 

Prieſts pray for enemies, but princes kill. {| Exit. 


1 Fo, lie thou there! 
For, underntathhi an ale-houfe” paltry fig 
The Cafth in ſaint Albans, Somerſet 
Hath made the wizard famous — 
The particle for in the ſecond line ſeems to be uſed without any 
very apparent inference. We might read : 
 Falln anderncath an ale-houfe" paltry fign, &Cc. 
Yet the alteration is not neceſſary; for the old reading is ſenſe, 
though obſcure, JonNsox. 
Thus the paſſage ſtands in the quarto : 
Rich. So lie thou there, and tumble in thy blood! 
What's here? the ſign of the Caſtle ? 
Then the prophecy is come to paſs ; 
For Somerſet was forewarnel of caſtles, 
The which he always did obſerve ; and now, 
Behold, under a paltry ale-houſe ſign, 
The Caftle in faint Albans, Somerſet 
Hath made the wizard famous by his death. | 
STEEVENS. 


port: 
Behold, the prophecy is come to paſs ; 
For underneath, &c. MaLON E. 


* famous in his death, 


the firit act of this play : 
Let him ſhun caſtles : 
Safer ſhall he be upon the Jandy plains, 
Than where caſtles mounted, aud. 
. e. the repreſentation ot a ca/tle mounted for a {pn 
 THEOBAL D, 


The quarto, though manifeſtly made out by the ear, by ſome 
unſkilful ſhort-hand writer, has 2 ſomething like the poet's 
ſenſe, though ſeldom his words. The reading which it here 
exhibits induces me to think that a line was omitted at the preſs, 
when the folio was printing» It might have been of this pur- 


The death of Somerſet here 
accompliſhes that equivocal prediction given by Jourdain, the 
witch, concerning this duke ; which we met with at the cloſe of 


F f 4 | Fight, 
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440 SECOND PART OP 


Tight. Excurſions Enter king Henry, and queen Mar. 


garet, and others, 


Q. Mar. Away; my lord, you are ſlow; for ſhame, 
away ! 
K. Henry. Can we out- run the heavens? good Mar. 
garet, ſtay. 
2. Mar. What are you made of ? youll nor fight, 
nor fly: 
Now is it manhood, wiſdom, and defence, 
To give the enemy way; and to ſecure us 
By what we can, which can no more but fly, 
Alarum afar S. 
If you be ta'en, we then ſhould ſee the bottom 
Of "All our fortunes : but if we haply ſcape, 
(As well we may, if not through your neglect) 
We ſhall to London get; where you are lov'd ; 


And where this breach, now in our fortunes made, 
May readily be ſtopp a; 


Enter young Clifford, 


Clif But that my heart's on future miſchief ſet, 
I would ſpeak blaiphemy ere bid you fly; 
But fly you mult ; uncurable diſcomfit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our preſent parts ?, 
Away, for your relief“ and we will hve 
Jo lee their day, and them our oye give: 
Away, my lord, away +! 4. [ Exeunt, 


all our preſent parts. ] Should we not read? ——party. 


TyrRwWHITT. 


4 Away, my lord, atuay J] The quario has given the king three 
lines before his exit : 


** Come then, fair queen, to London let us haſte, 
% And ſummon up a parliament with ſpeede, 
. top the fury of theie dyre events,” MATLOxE, 


SCENE 


2 


= 
— 


KING HENRY VL 44.1 
SCENE III. 


Alarum, Retreat. Enter ] ui,, Richard Plantagenet, 
Warwick, and Soldiers, with drum and INWUrse 


Og — — * 
D 


N 9 
2 RC” 


York, Of Saliſbury, who can report of him; 
That winter lion, who, in rage, torgets 
Aged contuſions and all * bruſh ot (ine; 
Aud, like a * gallaut in the biow of youth, 
Repairs him with occalion ? this happy day 
Is not itſelf, nor have we won one foot, 
If Saliſbury be loſt. 

AK. Flan. My noble father, 
Three times to-day I holp bim to his horſe, 
Three times beſtrid him, thrice ; led hun; off, 
Perſuaded him from any furcner act: 
But fill, where danger was, ttill there met him; 
And like rich hangings in a ho1wely houle, 
So was his will in his old tecble body. 
But, noble as he is, look where he comes, 


— 
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Euter Saliſbury. 


Sal, Now, by my ſword, well haſt thou fought to- 
day ; 


5 bruſh of time ;] Read brwi/e of time. WAREUKkTON, 

The 4 %% of time, is the gradual detrition of time. Ihe old 
reading I ſuppoſe to be the true one. So, in T:mon: 

66 ——— ONe unters h. STEEVENS, 

6 gallant in the br 20 of FA] The brow of youth is an 
exprefſion not very eaſily explained. | read he blow of youth , the 
bloſſom, the ſpring. Jon x+08, 

The brow of ourh is the bright of youth, as the bro of a hill 
is its ſummit. So, in Chee: 

„ — the head and Forr'of my offending.“ 

Again, in K. John: 
& Why here walk I in the black rot of night.“ 
STEEVENS. 

7 Three times beſtrid him; — ] That is, Three tines I faw 
him fallen, and, firxhing over him, deſcuded him till he teco- 
yered, Jonxsox. 
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4422 SECOND PART Or 


By the maſs, ſo did we all.—I thank you, Richard: 
God knows, how long it is I have to live; 
And it hath pleas'd him, that three times to-day 
You have defended me from imminent death;— 
Well, lords, we have not got that which we have; 
"Tis not enough our foes are this time fled, 
Being oppoſites of ſuch repairing nature *, 
York. I know, our ſafety is to follow them ; 
For, as I hear, the king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parliament. 
Let us purſue him, ere the writs go forth :— 
What ſays lord Warwick, ſhall we after them ? 
War. After them ! nay, before them, if we can, 
Now by my hand, lords, twas a glorious day: 
Saint Alban's battle won by famous York, 
Shall be eterniz d in all age to come. 
Sound, drums and trumpets: and to London all: 
And more ſuch days as theſe to us befall! ¶Exeunt. 


3 Being oppoſites of fuch repairing nature.] Being enemies that are 


likely ſo ſoon to rally and recover themſelves from this defeat. 


MALONE. 


HENRY 


III. 


„ 


Perſons Repreſented. 


King Henry the Sixth. 
Edward, Prince of Wales, his ſon, 
Duke of Somerſet, d] 
Earl of Northumberland, | 

rl of Oxtord ; 
ou of Exeter, lords on king Henry's fide, 
Earl of Weſtmoreland, 
Lord Clifford, 
Richard, Duke of Vork. 


Edward, earl of March, afterwards king, 
j' ſons, 


* 


George, Duke of Clarence, 
Richard, Duke of Gloceſter, 
Edmund, E. of Rutland, 
Duke of Norfolk, 
Marquis of Montague, 
Earl of Warwick, | 
Earl of Saliſbury, F the duke of York's party, 
Earl of Pembroke, | 
Lord Haſtings, 
Lord Stafford, 

Sir jabs Moni, uncle o the duke of York 
Lord Rivers, brother to the lady Gray, | 
Sir John Montgomery, lieutenaut of the Tower, 
Mayor of York, Sir F/hn Somerville. ED 
Humphrey, and Sinklo, two hunt/men, 

Lewis XI. Ag of France, 


Deen Margaret. Bona, //er to the French king, 
Lady Gray, afterwards quien to Edward I. 


Soldiers and other Attendants on king Henry and king 
Edward, Sc. 


Jn part of the third af, the Scene is laid in Fance; 
during all the reſt of the play, in England. 


"THIRD PART OF . 


London. The Parliament Houſe, 


Alarum. Enter duke of York, Edward, Richard, Nor- 
folk, Montague, Warwick, and others, with white 
roſes in their bats. | 


War. I wonder, how the king eſcap'd our hands. 
Tor. While we purſu'd the horſemen of the north, 


9 Third Part—] Firſt printed under the title of 7he true Tra- 
gedy of Richard Duke of York, and the good Ring Herry the Sixth 
or, The Second Part of the Contention bet ween Lor and 1.ancafter, 
1600. POPE. 
Third Part of King Henry VI.] The action of this play (which 
was at firſt printed under this title, The true Trae of Richard 
Duke of York, and the good Kin, Heury toe Sixth ; ary The Second 
Part of the Contration of York and Lancafter ) OP 2NS jus ai:er the 
firit battle at Saint Albans, wherein the York faction carried 
the day; and cloſes with the murder of king Henry VI. and 
the birth of prince Edward, afterwards king Edward V. 80 
that this hiſtory takes in the ſpace of full fixtcen years. 
THEOBALD. 
The' pre/2nt hiſtorical drama was altered by Crowne, and 
brought on the nage in the year 1680, under the title of 7/8 
Miſeries of C vil ar. Surely the works of Shakipeare could have 
been little read at that eden Bl for Crowne, in his prologue, de- 
clan es the play to be entirely his own compoſition: 
« For by his feeble {kill 'tis built alone, 
% "The Sela Shakipeare did not lay one lone,” 
whereas the very firſt ſcene is that of Jack Cade copied almoſt 
verhatim from the ſecond part of K. He n:y VI. and ſeveral others 
irom this third part, wikh as little variation. STEEVENS. 
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446 THIRD PART OF 
He ſlily ſtole away, and left his men: 
Whereat the great lord of-Northumberland, 
Whoſe warlike ears could never brook retreat, 
Chear'd up the drooping army; and himſelf, 
Lord Clifford, and lord Stafford, all a-breaſt, 
Charg'd our main battle's front, and breaking in, 
Were by the ſwords of common ſoldiers flain. 
Edw. Lord Stafford's father, duke of Buckingham, 
Is either ſlain, or wounded dangerouſly ; 
I cleft his beaver with a downright blow; 
That this is true, father, behold his blood. 
[ Shewwing his bloogy feword, 
Mount, And, brother, here's the earl of Wiltſhire's 
blood, [To Warwick, fhewing his, 
Whom I encounter'd as the battles join'd. 
Rich, 8 thou for me, and tell them what! 
did. 
[Throwing down the Duke of Somerſet's head, 
York. Richard hath beſt deſerv'd of all my ſons.— 
Is your grace dead, my lord of Somerſet ? 
Norf. Such hope have all the line of John of 
Gaunt ! , 
| Rich. Thus do I hope to ſhake king Henry's head. 
Mar. And ſo do I. Victorious prince of Vork, 
Before I ſee thee ſeated in that throne 
Which now the houſe of Lancaſter uſurps, 
I vow by heaven, theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe, 
This is the palace of the fearful king, 
And this the regal ſeat : poſſeſs it, Vork; 
For this 1s thine, and not king Henry's heirs? 
York, Aſſiſt me then, ſweet Warwick, and I will; 


I onder how the king -] This play is only divided from the 
former for the convenience of exhibition ; for the ſeries of action 
is continued without interruption; nor are any two ſcenes of. any 
play more cloſely connected than the firit ſcene of this play with 
the laſt of the former. Johxsox. 


Mere by the ford; of common ſoldiers ſlain.} See before, p. 437- 


Eur rox. 


4 | For 
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For hither are we broken in by force. 
Norf, We'll all aſſiſt you; he, that flies, ſhall die. 
York. Thanks, gentle Norfolk. Stay by me, my 
lords; 
And, ſoldiers, ſtay, and lodge by me this night. 
War. And, when the king comes, offer him no 
violence, 
Unleſs he ſeek to put us out by force. 
York, The queen, this day, here holds her parlia- 
ment; 
But little thinks, we ſhall be of her council: 
By words, or blows, here let us win our right. 
Nich. Arm'd as we are, let's ſtay within this houſe. 
War. The bloody parliament ſhall this be call'd, 
Unleſs Plantagenet, duke of York, be king ; 
And baſhful Henry depos'd, whoſe cowardice 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 
York. Then leave me not, my lords; be reſglute ; 
I mean to take poſſeſſion of my right. 
War, Neither the king, nor he that loves him beſt, 
The proudeſt he that holds up Lancaſter, 
Dares ſtir a wing, if Warwick ſhake his bells. 
I'll plant Plantagenet, root him up who dares :— 
Reſolve thee, Richard ; claim the Engliſh crown. 
[Warwick leads York to the throne, who ſeats himſelf. 


Enter king Henry, Clifford, Northumberland, Weſtmore- 
land, Exeter, and others, at the further end. of the 
ſtage " 

K. Henry. My lords, look where the ſturdy rebel 
—_-. | 

Even in the chair of ſtate ! belike, he means, 

(Back'd by the pour of Warwick, that falſe peer) 

To aſpire unto the crown, and reign as king.— 


— 


7 w—if Warwick ſhake bis bells.] The alluſion is to falconry. 
The hawks had ſometimes little bells hung upon them, perhaps 
to dare the birds; that is, to fright them from riſing. a 10 

| ar 
/ 
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Earl of Northumberland. he flew thy father; — 
And thine, lord Clift: d; and you both vow'd re. 
venge 
On him, his 1oos, his fevourires; and his friends, 
North. it | be not, heavens be reveng'd on me! 
if. The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn in 
ſteel. 
Weſt. What, ſhall we ſuffer this? let's Jour him 
down : 
My heart for anger burns, 1 cannot brook it. 
K. Henry. Be patient, gentle earl of Weſtmore. 
land. 
Cf. Patience is for poltroons, and ſuch as he: 
He durſt not fit there, had your father liv'd. 
My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us affail the family of York. 
North. Well haſt thou ſpoken, couſin; be it ſo, 
R. Henry. Ah, know you not, the city favours 
them, 
And they have troops of ſoldiers at their beck ? 
Exe. But, when the duke is ſlain, they'll quickly fly, 
K. Henry. Far be it from the thoughts of Henry's 
| heart, 
To make a ſhambles of the parliament houſe! 
Couſin of Exeter, frowns, words, and threats, 
Shall be the war that Henry means to uſe.— 
| [They advance to the duke, 
Thou factious duke of York, defcend my throne, 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet; 
I am thy ſovereign. 
York. Thou art deceiv', I am thine. 
Exe. For ſhame, come down; : he made thee duke 
f ) ork, 
York, was my inheritance, as the kingdom is“. 
Ex2, Thy father was a traitor to the crown. 


4 — , 11 b dom is} Thus the quarto 1600, and that with- 
out date. 8900 o erruneonily reads : 
2 (lic erde wal. STEEVENS. 


War, 
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War, Exeter, thou art a traitor to the crown, 
. In following this uſurping Henry. 
Clif. Whom ſhould he follow, but his natural king? 
War, True, Clifford; and that's Richard, duke of g 
York. ; 
| K. Henry. And ſhall I ſtand, and thou fit in my 1 
throne? 1 
| York. It muſt and ſhall be ſo.— Content thyſelf. 9 
War. Be duke of Lancaſter, let him be king. 
Weſt. He is both king and duke of Lancaſter; 
And that the lord of Weſtmoreland ſhall maintain, 
War. And Warwick ſhalldiſprove it, You forget, 
That we are thoſe, which chas'd you from the field, 
And flew your fathers, and with colours ſpread 
March'd through the city to the palace-gates, 
North. No, Warwick, I remember it to my grief ; 
And, by his ſoul, thou and thy houſe ſhall rue it, 
Weſt. Plantagenet, of thee, and theſe thy ſons, 
Thy kinſmen, and thy friends, I'll have more lives, 
Than drops of blood were in my father's veins. 
Clif. Urge it no more; leſt that, inſtead of words, 
| ſend thee, Warwick, ſuch a meſſenger, 
As ſhall revenge his death, before I ſtir. | 
Tar. Poor Clifford! how I ſcorn his worthleſs 
threats! | 
Tork. Will you, we ſhew our title to the crown? 
If not, our ſwords ſhall plead it in the field. 
R. Henry, What title haſt thou, traitor, to the 
crown ? | 
Thy father was, as thou art, duke of Vork; 
Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, earl of March: 
am the ſon of Henry the fifth, 
Who made the Dauphin and the French to ſtoop, 
And ſeiz'd upon their towns and provinces, 
War. Talk not of France, ſith thou haſt loſt it all. 


Jam the fon of Henry the Fifib,) The military reputation of 
Henry the Fifth is the ſole ſupport of his fon, The name of 
Henry the Fifth diſperſed the followers of Cade, forxsov, 


Vol. VI. G 8 | R. Henry. 


450 THIRD PART OF 


K. Henry. The lord protector loſt it, and not I; 

When I was crown'd, I was but nine months old. 
Rich, You are old enough now, and yet, methinks, 

you loſe : 33 

Father, tear the crown from the uſurper's head. 
Edu. Sweet father, do ſo; ſet it on your head. 
Mont. Good brother, as thou lov'ſt and honour'ſt 

arms, 

Let's fight it out, and not ſtand cavilling thus. 
Rich. Sound drums and trumpets, and the king 
will fly, 

York. Sons, peace! 
KR. Henry. Peace thou! and give king Henry leave 
to ſpeak. | 
War. Piantagenet ſhall ſpeak firſt :-—hear him, 
| lords; | | 

And be you filent and attentive too, 

For he, that interrupts him, ſhall not live. 

R. Henry. Think'ſt thou, that I will leave my king} 
throne, 

. Wherein my grandfire, and my father, fat ? 

No: firſt ſhall war unpeople this my realm; 

Ay, and their colours—often borne in France; 

And now in England, to our heart's great forrow,— 

Shall be my winding-ſheet. Why faint you, lords! 

My title's good, and better far than his. 

War. But prove it, Henry, and thou ſhalt be king, 

HR. Henry, Henry the fourth by conqueſt got the 
crown. 

York. Twas by rebellion againſt his king. 

R. Henry. 1 know not what to ſay; my title's weak, 

Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir? 

Fork. What then? 
R. Henry. An if he may, then am I lawful king: 

For Richard, in the view of many lords, 

_ Refign'd the crown to Henry the fourth; 

Whoſe heir my father was, and I am his. 

York. He roſe againſt him, being his ſovereign, | 

| And 


KING HENRY VI. ax: 


5 And made him to reſign the crown perforce. 
War. Suppoſe, my lords, he did it unconſtrain'd, 
ks, Think you 'twere prey 225 4 the crown ? 
Exe. No; for he could-not fo reſign his crown, 
But that the next heir thould ſucceed and reign. 
R. Henry. Art thou againſt us, duke of Exeter? 
r'> Exe. His is the right, and therefore pardon me. 
Tork. . whiſper you, my lords, and anſwer 
not! 
ng Exe. My conſcience tells me, he is lawful king. 
K. Henry. All will revolt from me, and turn to 
him. | 
ve North. Plantagenet, for all the claim thou lay'ſt, 
Think not, that Henry ſhall be ſo depos'd. 
War. Depos'd he ſhall be, in deſpight of all. 
North. Thou art deceiv'd : 'tis not thy ſouthern 
ower, | 
Of Eſſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent. 
Which makes thee thus preſumptuous and proud, — 
Can ſet the duke up, in deſpight of me. 
Clif. King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence: 
' May that ground gape, and {ſwallow me alive, 
Where I ſhall kneel to him that flew my father! 
K. Henry. O Clifford, how thy words revive my 
heart ! 


* Think you, *twere prejudicial to the crown?) The phraſe pre- 
Judicial to the crown, if it be right, muſt mean, detrimental to the 
general rights of hereditary royalty; but I rather think that the 
tranſcriber's eye caught crown from the line below, and that we 
ſhould read prejudicial to his ſon, tv bis next heir. Jou xsON. 

Dr. Percy obſerves on Dr. Johnſon's note, that /n could not 
have been the right word, as Richard the IId had no iſſue; and 
our author would hardly have uſed it limply for heir general. Pre- 
Judicial to the crown, is Tight,—4. e. to the prerogative of the 
crown. STEEVENS. 

7 May that ground gape, and fallow me alive.] So in Phaer's 
tranſlation of the 4tu Aneid. 5 | 

Hut rather would I wiſh the ground to gape for me below.“ 
| OTEEVY ENS. 
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York, Henry of Lancaſter, refign thy crown: 
What mutter you, or what conſpire you, lords? 

Mar. Do right unto this princely duke of Vork; 
Or I will fill the houſe with armed men, 
And, o'er the chair of ſtate, where now he fits, 
Write up his title with vſurping blood 4 

He lamps, and the ſoldiers ſhew themſelves, ® 

K. Henry. My lord of Warwick, hear me but one 

. word: —— | | 4 
Let me, for this my life-time, reign as king. 1 

York. Confirm the crown to me, and to mine heirs, 
And thou ſhalt reign in quiet while thou liv'ſt. 

K. Henry. I am content: Richard Plantagenet, 
Enjoy the kingdom after my deceaſe, 
Ci. What wrong is this unto the prince your ſon! 
War. What good 1s this to England, and himſelf! 
We/t. Baſe, tearful, and deſpairing Henry 
Clif. How haſt thou injur'd both thyſelf and us! 
Weſt. I cannot ſtay to hear theſe articles, 

North, Nor I. | 


Clif. Come, couſin, let's go tell the queen theſe 

news. 

Meſt. Farewel, faint-hearted and degenerate king, 
In whoſe cold blood no ſpark of honour bides. 
North. Be thou a prey unto the houſe of York, 
And die in bands for this unmanly deed! 

Clif. In dreadful war may'ſt thou be overcome! 
Or hve in peace, abandon'd, and deſpis'd ! I 
[ Exeunt Northumberland, Clifford, and Weſtmoreland, x 
Mar. Turn this way, Henry, and regard them not. 
Exe. They ſeek revenge, and therefore will not 

yield. : | 
K. Henry. Ah, Exeter! 
War. Why ſhould you figh, my lord ? 
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Dey ſeek revenge, —] They go away, not becauſe they doubt 
the juſtice of this determination, but becauſe they have been 
conquered, and ſeek to be revenged. They are not influenced 
by principle, but paſſion. Johxsox. 
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KING HENRY VL 453 
K. Henry. Not for myſelf, lord Warwick, but my 
ſon, - Is 
Whom I unnaturally ſhall diſinherit. 
But, be it as it may: I here entail 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 
To ceaſe this civil war, and, whilſt J live, 
To honour me as thy king and ſovereign; and 
Neither by treaſon, nor hoſtility, 
To ſeek to put me down, and reign thyſelf, | 
York, This oath I willingly take, and will perform. 
War, Long live king Henry !—Plantagenet, em- 
brace him. | 
R. Henry. And long live thou, and theſe thy for- 
ward ſons ! 
Tork. Now York and Lancaſter are reconcil'd.. © 
Exe. Accurs'd be he, that ſeeks to make them foes! 
| [ Here the lords ceme forward. 
York, Farewell, my gracious lord; I'll to my caſtle, 
War. And I'll keep London with my ſoldiers, 
Norf. And I to Norfolk, with my followers. + 
Mont. And I unto the ſea, from whence I came. 
* [Exeunt York, and his ſons, Warwick, Nor folk, 
| and Montague. >; 
R. Henry. And I, with grief and ſorrow, to t 
court. 4 
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Enter the Queen and Prince, 


Exe. Here comes the queen, whoſe looks bewray 
her, anger : | 
I'll ſteal away. 

K. Henry. Exeter, ſo will l. [ Going. 
Queen. Nay, go not from me; I will follow thee, 
R. Heury. Be patient, gentle queen, and I will ſtay. 
Auen. Who can be patient in ſuch extremes? 
Ah, wretched man ! *would I had died a maid, 

And never ſeen thee, never borne thee ſon, 
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Secing thou haſt prov'd ſo unnatural a father ! 
Hath he deſerv'd to loſe his birth-right thus ? 
Hadſt thou but lov'd him half ſo well as I; 
Or felt that pain which I did for him once; 
Or nouriſh'd him, as I did with my blood; 
Thou wouldſt have left thy deareſt heart-blood there, 
Rather than made that ſavage duke thine heir, 
And difinherited thine only ton. 
Prince. Father, you cannot difinherit me : 
If you be king, why ſhould not I ſucceed ? 


R. Henry. Pardon me, Margaret ;—pardon me, 


ſweet ſon ;— 
The earl of Warwick, and the duke, enforc'd me. 
Queen, Enforc'd thee ! art thou king, and wilt be 
forc'd ? 
I ſhame to hear thee ſpeak, Ah, timorous wretch |! 
Thou haſt undone thyſelf, thy ſon, and me; 
And given unto the houſe of York ſuch head, 
As thou ſhalt reign but by their ſufferance. 
To entail him and his heirs unto the crown, 
9 What is it, but to make thy ſepulchre, 
And creep into it far before thy time ? 
Warwick is chancellor, and the lord of Calais; 
Stern Fauconbridge commands the narrow ſeas ; 
The duke is made protector of the realm; 
And yet ſhalt thou be ſafe ? ſuch ſafety finds 
The trembling lamb, environed with wolves. 
Had I been there, which am a filly woman, 
The ſoldiers ſhould have toſs'd me on their pikes, 
Before I would have granted to that act, 
But thou preferr'ſt thy life before thine honour :; 
And, ſeeing thou doſt, I here divorce myſelt, 
Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed, 
Until that aCt of parliament be repeal'd, 


9 What is it, but to make thy ſepulchre,) The queen's reproach | 
is founded on a poſition long received among politicians, that 


the loſs of a king's power is toon followed by lols of lite. 
| * JOHNSON» 


'Whereby j 


Pp 
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KING HENRY VI. ag; 


Whereby my ſon is diſinherited. | 
The northern lords, that have forſworn thy colours, 
Will follow mine, if once they ſee them ſpread : 
And ſpread they ſhall be; to thy ful diſgrace, 
And utter ruin of the houſe of York. 
Thus do J leave thee :—Come, ſon, let's away; 
Our army's ready; come, we'll after them, 
K. Henry. Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me 
ſpeak. | 
Queen. Thou haſt ſpoke too much already; get 
| thee gone. 7 | 
K. Henry. Gentle ſon Edward, thou wilt ſtay with 
me? | 
Queen. Ay, to be murder'd by his enemies. 
Prince, When I return with victory from the field, 
I' ſee your grace: till then, I'll follow her. 
Queen. Come, ſon, away; we may not linger thus, 
 [Exeunt Queen, and Prince. 
K. Henry. Poor queen! how love to me, and to 
her ſon, 
Hath made her break out into terms of rage! 
Reveng'd may ſhe be on that hateful duke; 
' Whoſe haughty ſpirit, winged with defire, Gon 
il 


* Whoſe haughiy ſpirit, winged avith deſire, 
Will coit my crown, and, like an empty eaple, 
Tire on the fleſp=———] Read coaft, i. e. hover over it. 
WARBURTON. 
The word which Dr. Warburton would introduce, appears to 
violate:the metaphor, nor is 70 co uſed as a term of falconry in 
any of the. books profeſſedly written on that ſubject. To cooff 
is a ſea-faring expreſſion, and means to keep along ſhore. We 
may, however, maintam the integrity of the figure, by inſerting 
the word cote, which is uſed in Hamlet, and in a ſenſe convenient 
enough on this occaſion : | 
Me coted them on the way.“ 
To cose is to come up with, to overtake. 
So, in The Return from Parnaſſus, a comedy, 1606 : 
a marry, we preſently cored and outſtript them.“ 
Yet Jam not certain, that to ceaſ is a fea faring expreſſion 
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45385 TH IRD PART OF 
Will coaſt my crown, and, like an empty eagle, 
Titre on the fleſh of me, and of my ſon! 
The lofs of * thoſe three lords torments my heart: 
I'll write unto them, and entreat them fair; — 
Come, couſin, you ſhall be the meſſenger. 

Exe. And I, I hope, ſhall reconcile them all. 


Exeunt. 


G 
Sandal Caſtle, near Wakefield, in Yorkſhire, 
Enter Edward, Richard, and Montague. 


Rich. Brother, though I be youngeſt, give me 


leave. 
Edw, No, I can better play the orator, 
Mont. But I have reaſons ſtrong and forcible. 


only, It is uſed in the following inſtance to denote ſpeed : 
4% And all in haſte ſhe coaferh to the cry.” 
Shakſpeare's Venus and Adonis, 
Again, in the Loyal Subject, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
& Take you thoſe horſe, and coaff them.” 
Again, in The Maid of the Mill, by the ſame authors, two gentle- 


men are entering, and a lady aſks : 
cc 


who are thoſe that coat us? 
Mr. Tollet obſerves, that Dr. Warburton's interpretation may be 
right, as Holinſhed often uſes the verb to coaſt, i. e. to hover, 
or range about any thing. See Vol. III. p. 352: William 
Douglas ſtill coaffed the Engliſhmen, doing them what damage 
he might.“ 80, again, p. 387, and 404, and in other writers. 
STEEVE NS. 
To tire is to faſten, to fix the talons, from the French rirer. 
| | JounsoN. 
To tire is to peck. So, in Decker's Match me in London, 163 f: 
| oP —the vulture tire ST. | 
«© Upon the eagle's heart.” STEEveNns. | 
2 — thoſe three lord. ] That is, of Northumberland, Weſt- 
moreland, and Clifford, who had left him in diſguſt. 


Jon NSON a 


Enter 


Enter the duke of York, 8 


York. Why, how now, 3 ſons, and brother, at a 
ſtrife? | | Kr 

What 1s your quarrel ? how began it firſt ? 

Eqdw. No quarrel, but a ſweet contention. 

York. About what ? | 

Rich. About that which concerns your grace, and 

us ; | 

The erown of England, father, which is yours. 
Tork. Mine, boy? not 'till king Henry be dead. 
Rich, Your right depends not on his lite, or death. 
Edw. Now you are heir, therefore enjoy it now: 


3 ſons and brother I believe we ſhould read 
couſin in ſtead of brother, unleſs brother be uſed by Shakipeare as 
a term expreſſive of endearment, or becauſe they embarked, like 
brothers, in one cauſe, Montague was only couſin to York, 
and in the quarto he is ſo called. Shakſpeare uſcs the expret- 
hon, brother of the war, in King Lear. STEEVENS, . 

It ſhould be /n and brothers; my ſors, and brothers to each 
other. Jonxsox. 
ſons and brother. This is right. In the two ſucceed- 
ing pages York calls Montague brozver. This may be in reſpect 
to their being brothers of the war, as Mr. Steevens obſerves, or 
of the ſame council as in X. Henry VIII. who ſays to Cranmer, 
Vou are a brother of us.“ Mountague was brother to War- 
wick; Warwick's daughter was married to a fon of York ; there- 
fore York and Montague were brothers. But as this alliance 
did not take place durivg the life of York, I embrace Mr, 
Steevens's interpretation rather than ſuppoſe that Shakipeare 
made a miſtake about the time of the marriage. To.iLeT, 


Dr. Johnſon's emendation is confirmed by the quarto, where 


York addreſſes only his ſons : 
How now fonnes { what jarre among yourſelves ! 
| = Malo. 

* No guarrel, but alight contentton.] Thus the players, firſt, 
in their edition; who did not underſtand, I preſume, the force 
of the epithet in the old quarto, which I have reſtored At 
contention, i e. the argument of their diſpute was upon a grate- 
ful topic; the queſtion of their father's immediate right to the 
crowu. THEOBALD, | | 
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By giving the houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe, 
It will out-run you, father, in the end. 
York, I took an oath, that he ſhould quietly reign, 
Edw, But, for a kingdom, any oath may be 
broken : 
I'd break a thouſand oaths, to reign one year. 
Rich. No; God forbid, your grace ſhould be for- 
ſworn. 
Tork. I ſhall be, if I claim by open war. 
Rich. I'll prove the contrary, if you'll hear me 
ſpeak. . 
York. Thou canſt not, fon ; it is impoſſible. 
Rich, 4 An oath is of no moment, being not took 
Before a true and lawful magiſtrate, 
That hath authority over him that ſwears : 
Henry. had none, but did ufurp the place; 
Then, ſeeing 'twas he that made you to depoſe, 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolons, 
Therefore, to arms : And, father, do but think, 
How ſweet a thing it is to wear a crown ; 
Within whole circuit is Elyſium, 
And all that poets feign of bliſs and joy. 
Why do we linger thus? I cannot reſt, 
Until the white roſe, that I wear, be dy'd 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 
Tork. Richard, enough; I will be king, or die.— 
Brother, thou ſhalt to London preſently, 
And whet on Warwick to this enterprize.— 
Thou, Richard, ſhalt to the duke of Norfolk, 
And tell him privily of our intent, — * 
You, Edward, ſhall unto my lord Cobham, 
With whom the Kentiſhmen will willingly riſe : 


F.. ERS mu Wir  * 


" RS * 


— 


4 An bath is of no moment,] The obligation of an oath is here 
eluded by very deſpicable ſophiſtry. A lawful magiſtrate alone 
has the power to exact an oath, but the oath derives no part of 
its force from the magiſtrate, The plea againſt the obligation of 
an oath obliging to maintain an uſurper, taken from the unlaw- 
tulneſs of the oath itſelf in the foregoing play, was rational and 
zuſt. Jouxsox. | ON hs 


4 | In 


In them I truſt; for they are ſoldiers, 

5 Witty and coutteous, liberal, full of ſpirit.— 
While you are thus employ'd, what reſteth more, 
But that I feek occafion how to riſe ; 

And yet the king not privy to my drift, 

Nor any of the houſe of Lancaſter ? 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


But, ſtay; What news? Why com'ſt thou in ſuch 
poſt? N 
Meſſ. The queen, with all the northern earls and 
10088, ©: | 


5 In former editions : | 

Witty, courteous, liberal, full of ſpirit.) 

What a bleſſed harmonious line have the editors given us! and 
what a promiling epithet, in York's behalf, from the Kentiſh- 
men being fo wy! I cannot be ſo partial, however, to my own 
county, as to let this compliment paſs, I make no doubt to read ; 

. hy are ſoldiers, 

Wealthy and courteous, liberal, full of ſpirit. 
Now theſe five characteriſtics anſwer to lord Say's deſcription of 
them in the preceding play : | f 

„Kent, in the commentaries Cæſar writ, 

% 1s term'd the civil'ſt place in all this ifle; 

% The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy.“ 

| THEOBALD« 

This is a conjecture of very little import. Joxxsox. 

I fee no reaſon for adoptin:; Theobald's emendation. Viiq, 
anciently ſignified, of found judgment. The poet calls Bucking- 
ham, the deep-revolving, wi Buckingham.” STEEVENS. 


Enter a Meſſenger.) Thus the quartos ; the folio reads, Inter 
Gabriel, SrREVENS. | | 

Inſtead of Gabriel, Mſenger ſhould be prefixed to this ſpeech, 
Gabriel was the actor who played this inconſiderable part. tie 
is mentioned by Heywood, in his Apology for Actors, 1012. 

ALONE, 

7 The queen with all, &c.] I know not whether the author 
intended any moral inſtruction; but he that reads this has a ſtrix- 
ing admonition againit that precipitancy by which men often ute 
unlawful means to do that which a little delay would put honeſtly 
in their power Had York ſtaid but a few moments, he had 
layed his cauſe from the ſtain of perjury. JonNsoN. 


A 


Intend 
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Intend here to beſiege you in your caſtle : 
She is hard-by with twenty thouſand men; 
And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. 
York. Ay, with my ſword, What! think'ſt thou, 
that we fear them? — | 
Edward and Richard, you ſhall ſtay with me ;— 
My brother Montague ſhall poſt to London : 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reſt, 
Whom we have left protectors of the king, 
With powerful policy ſtrengthen themſelves, 
And truſt not fimple Henry, nor his oaths. 
Mont. Brother, I go; I'll win them, fear it not: 
And thus moſt humbly I do take my leave. | 
Exit Montague, 


Enter Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer. 
York. Sir John, and Sir Hugh Mortimer, mine 


uncles! 
You are come to Sandal in a happy hour ; 
The army of the queen means to beſiege us. 
Sir John. She ſhall not need, we'll meet her in the 
field. 
York, What, with five thouſand men ? 
Rich. Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need. 
A woman's general ; What ſhould we fear ? | 
[ 4 march afar off. 
dw. I hear their drums; Let's ſet our men in 
„ ; ; 
And iſſue forth, and bid them battle ſtraight. 
York, Five men to twenty though the odds be 
great, 
I doubt not, uncle, of our victory. 
Many a battle have I won in France, 
When as the enemy hath been ten to one; 
Why ſhould I not now have the like ſucceſs ? 
[ Alarum. Exeunt, 


e 
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A field of battle, betwixt Sandal Caſtle and Makefeld 


Enter Rutland, and his T utor *. 


Rut, Ab, whither ſhall Ifly, to ſcape their hands! 
Ah, tutor ! look, where bloody Clifford comes ! 


Enter Cli Ford and 8 \ldjers. 
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. Chaplain, away l thy prleſthood ſaves thy life. 
As for the brat of this accurſed duke. + 
Whoſe father flew my father; he ſhall die. 
Tutor. And I, my lord, will bear him company. 
Cf Soldicrs; away, and drag him hence perforce. 
Tutor. Ah, Clifford! murder not this innocent child, 
Leſt thou be hated both of God and man. 
[ Exit, dragg d off. 
Clif. How now ! is he dead already ? Or, i is it fear, 
That makes him cloſe his eyes ?—lll open them. 
Rut.“ So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles under his deyouring paws : 
And fo he walks, inſulting o'er his prey; 
And ſo he comes, to rend his limbs afunder.— 
Ab, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy ſword, 
And not with ſuch a cruel threat'ning look. 
Sweet Clifford, hear me ſpeak before I die ;— 
Tam too mean a ſubject for thy wrath, 
Be thou reveng'd on men, and let me live. 
Clif. In vain thou ſpeak'ſt, poor boy; my father's 
blood 


1 
— 1 
1 
7 
111 
. 
4 
, 


his Tutor.] A prieſt called Sir Robert Aſpall, Hall. 
Hen! VI. fo. 99. REMaARKs. 


9 So looks the pent-up lion—) That is, The lion that hath been 
long confined without food, and i is let out to devour a man con- 
gemned. Jou xsOx. | 


3 | Hath 
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Hath ſtopp'd the paſſage where thy words ſhould 
enter. . . 
Rut. Then let my father's blood open it again; 
He is a man, and, Clifford, cope with him. 
Clif. Had Ithy brethren here, their lives, and thine, 
Were not revenge ſufficient for me: 
No, if I digg'd up thy forefathers? graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not flake mine ire, nor caſe my heart. 
The fight of any of the houſe of York 
Is as a fury to torment my ſoul; . 
And *till I root out their accurſed line, 

And leave not one alive, I live in hell: 
Therefore W [ Lifting his hand, 
Rut. O, let me pray before I take my death: 

To thee I pray ; Sweet Clifford, pity me! 
Clif. Such pity as my rapier's point affords, 
Rut. I never did thee harm; Why wilt thou ſlay 
Clif. Thy father hath. 
Nut. But 'twas ere I was born“. | 
Thou haſt one ſon, for his ſake pity me; 
Leſt, in revenge thereof, — ſith God is juſt, — 
He be as miſerably ſlain as I. 
Ah, let me live in priſon all my days; 
And when I give occaſion of offence, 
Then let me die, for now thou haſt no cauſe, 
Clif. No cauſe ? 
Thy father flew my father; therefore, die. 
| [ Clifford labs him. 
Rut. Dit faciant, laudis ſumma fit i/ta tuæ! [ Dies, 
Clif. Plantagenet ! 1 come, Plantagenet! 
: Rutland is under a miſtake. The battle of St. Alban's, in 
which old Clifford was flain, happened in 1455 ; that of Wake- 


field in 1460. He appears to have been at his time above ſeven- 
teen iears old, REtMaRKs 
2 '] his line is in Ovid's Eile from Phillis ro Demophoon. I find 
the ſame quotation in, Hawe with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel 
Herwey's Hunt is up, &c. 1596. SrEEVENs. And 
n 
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And this thy ſon's blood, cleaving to my blade, 
Shall ruſt upon my weapon, *till thy blood, 
Congeal'd with this, do make me wipe off both. [ Exit. 


SCENE IV. 
Alarum. Enter Richard duke of York, 


York. The army of the queen hath, got the field : 
My uncles both are ſlain in —_— mes; 
And all my followers to the eager foe 
Turn LI fly, like ſhips before the wind, 
Or lambs purſu'd by hunger-ſtarved wolves, 
My ſons—God knows what hath bechanced them : 
But this I know,—they have demean'd themſelves 
Like men born to renown, by life, or death. 
Three times did Richard make a lane to me; 
And thrice cry'd,—GCourage, father | fight it out ! 
And full as oft came Edward to my ſide, 
With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 
In blood of thoſe that had encounter'd him : 
And when the hardieſt warriors did retire, 
Richard cry'd,—Charge and give no foot of ground! 
And cry'd—4A crown, or elſe a glorious tomb |! 
A ſcepter, or an earthly ſepulchre ! 
With this, we charg'd again: but, out, alas! 
We bodg'd again; as IJ have ſeen a ſwan | 
With 
3 is uncles both are ſlain in reſcuing me;] Theſe were two 
baſtar 


uncles by the mother's ſide, fir John and fir Hugh Mor- 
timer. See Grafton's Chronicle. PER cx. 


+ IVe bodg'd again ;—] I find bodgery uſed by Naſhe in his 4pologic | 


of Pierce Pennileſs, 1593, for botchery, | 
* Do you know your own miſbegotten bodgpery ?” 

To bodge might therefore mean (as to batch does now) to do a 
thing meaty and aukwardly ; and thence to fail or miſcarry 
m an attempt. | TIRING 

Since Þ wrote the above, I met with the following paſſage in 
handy Preface to Greene's Arcadia, which confirms my con- 
jecture: | 
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Ah, hark! the fatal followers do purſue ; 


. o — — 2 . — — 
— — „ Hors Eo uit 4” 


And, were I ſtrong, I would not ſhun their fury 
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With bootle(s labour ſwim againſt the tide, 
And ſpend her ſtrength with over. matching waves, 
[ A. ſhort alarum within, 


And I am faint, and cannot fly their fury: 


ry ff Þ >» 


The ſands are number'd, that make up my life; 
Here muſt I ſtay, and here my life muſt end. 


Enter the Queen, Clifford, Northumberland, and Sol. I 
diiers. * 


Come, bloody Clifford, —rough Northumberland, — 

I -dare your quenchleſs fury to more rage; 

I am your butt, and | abide your ſhot. 
North. Yield to our mercy, proud Plantagenet, 
Cliff. Ay, to ſuch mercy, as his ruthleſs arm, 

With downright payment, ſhew'd unto my father, 

Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 

And made an evening at the 5 noon-tide prick, 
York, My aſhes, as the phoenix, may bring forth 

A bird that will revenge upon you all: 0 

And, in that hope, I throw mine eyes to heaven, 

Scorning whate er you can afflict me with. 

Why come you not? what! multitudes, and fear? 
Clif. So ae fight, when they can fly no fure 

er Fg | | | 

So doves do peck the faulcon's piercing talons 

So deſperate thieves, all hopeleſs of their lives, 

Breathe out inveCtives *gainſt the officers, * 
York. O, Clifford, but bethink thee once again, 


= 


to bodge up a blank verſe with if and and.“ 
In Davies's Scourge of Foliy, printed about 1611, the word Boche ig 
uſed for a flop or hi:ch, a ſenſe which will ſuit here: 

Here is a * ; bots on't ; farewell my pen! 

„My muſe is dull'd ; another time will ſerve." 

MALONE. 
S w——zo0n-tide prick.) Or, noon-tide point on the dial. 

JonnsoN. 


And 
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And in thy thought o'er-run my former time : 
And, if thou canſt for bluſhing, view this face ; 


And bite thy tongue, that ſlanders him with cowar- 


dice, 
Whoſe frown hath made thee faint and fly ere this. 
Clif. I will not bandy with thee word for word; 
But buckle with thee blows, twice two for one. 
[ Draws, 


Queen. Hold, valiant Clifford ! for a thouſand cauſes, 


I would prolong a while the traitor's life 
Wrath _ him deaf; ſpeak thou, Northumber- 
and. 
North. Hold, Clifford; do not honour him fo 
much, 
To prick thy finger, though to wound his heart ; 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, 
For one to thruſt his hand between his teeth, 
When he might ſpurn him with his foot away? 
It is war's prize to take all *vantapes ; 
And ten to one 1s no impeach of valour. 
[ They lay hands on York, who [tru ga 
Clif. Ay, ay, ſo e the woodcock with 81 gin 
North. So doth the coney ſtruggle in the net. 
[York is taken priſoner. 
York. So triumph thieves upon their conquer'd 
booty ; 
So true men yield, with robbers ſo o'er-match'd. 
North, What would your i have done unto 


him now ? 
6 It a praiſe. WARBURTON. 
I thi old reading right, which means, that all 'vantages 
are in w avful prize; that is, may be lawfully taken and uſ2d, 
JounsoNn. 
To take all advantages, is rather to the diſcredit than to the 
E of war, and therefore Dr. Warburton's amendment cannot 
de right; nor can I approve of Dr, Johnſon's explanation; —it 
appears to me that it 18 war's prize, means merely that it is the 
eſtimation of people at war; the ſettled opinion. 
Monckx MasoN. 


war 
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Queen, Brave warriors, Clifford, and Northumber. 
land, 4 | | 
Come make him ſtand upon this mole-hill here; 


That raught at mountains with out-ſtretched arms, 


Yet parted but the ſhadow. with his hand. — 
What! was it you, that would be England's king ? 
Was't you, that revell'd in our parliament, 

And made a preachment of your high deſcent ? 
Where are your meſs of ſons, to back you now? 
'The wanton Edward, and the luſty George ? 

And where's that valiant crook-back prodigy, 
Dicky your boy, that, with his grumbling voice, 
Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies? 

Or, with the reſt, where is your darling Rutland? 
Look, Vork; I ſtain'd * this napkin with the blood 
That valiant Clifford, with his rapier's point, 
Made iſſue from the boſom of the boy: 

And, if thine eyes can water for his death, 

I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. | 
Alas, poor York! but that I hate thee deadly, 

I ſhould lament thy miſerable ſtate. 

I pr'ythee, grieve, to make me merry, York. 
What hath thy fiery heart ſo parch'd thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall for Rutland's death ? 
Why art thou patient, man ? thou ſhould'ſt be mad; 
And I, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 
Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may ſing and dang, 
Thou would'ſt be fee'd, I ſee, to make me ſport; 
York cannot ſpeak, unleſs he wear a crown.—" * 
A crown for York ;—and, lords, bow low to him.— 


Hold you his hands, whilſt 1 t it on.— | 
es [Putting a pa crown on cad“. 
25 


7 That raught—) i. e. That reach d. The ancient preterite 
and participle paffive of reach. See Vol. II. 460. STEEVENS- 
That raught at mountain] The undated quarto reads: 
„% That aim d at mountains.“ MATLONE. 
this naplin ] A napkin is a handkerchief. 
TEN os ; l oHNsSON. 5 
* Putting à faper crown on his beag.] Shakſpeare has on this 
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Ay, marry, fir, now looks he like a rn; þ 

Ay, this is he that took king Henry's chair; 

And this is he was his adopted heir. — h 

But how is it, that great Plantagenet 

Is crown'd ſo ſoon, and broke his folemn oath ? 

As I bethink me, you ſhould not be king, 

Till our king Henry had ſhook hands with death. 

And will you pale your head in Henry's glory, 

And rob his temples of the diadem, 

Now in his life, againſt your holy oath ? 

O, 'tis a fault too too unpardonable !— _ 

Off with the crown; and, with the crown, his head 

And, whilſt we breathe, take time to do him dead. 
Cliff. That is my office, for my father's death. 
Queen. Nay, ſtay ; let's hear the oriſons he makes. 
Tors. She-wolt of France, but worſe than wolves 

of France, 71 
Whoſe tongue more poiſons than the adder's tooth ! 


occaſion deviated from hiſtory, The paper crown was not placed 
on the duke of York's head *till after it had been cut off, Rut- 
land likewiſe was not killed by Clifford 'till after his father's 
death. STEEVENS. 

The ingenious commentator is moſt certainly miſtaken, Shak- 
ſpeare, ſo far from having deviated from hiſtory, has followed it 
with the utmoſt preciſion. Whethamfede expreſsly teils us, that 
the Lancaſtrians, in direct breach of a mutual agreement, and 
before the day appointed for the battle, fell ſuddenly upon the 
Du army, and took him and the Earl of Saliſbury priſoners ; 
treatmg both, but eſpecially the Duke, in the moſt ſhameful 
manner. Nam, ſays he, Hatuentes eum ſuper unum parvum formi- 
carium colliculum, et quoddam ſertum wile, ex palufiri gramine confictum, 
imponentes, permodum coramæ ſuper caput ſiun, non aliter quam Fudæi 
coram domino incur wi genua ſua coram ipſo, dicentes illuſorie: 
Ave reine regimine; àve rex, abſque hereditate; ave dux et 
princeps, abſque omni populo penitu set poſſeſſione. Ex hiis una 
cum aliis mariis, in eum probroje of- obriofeqgue dictis, coegerunt ipſum 
d mum per capitis abſcifionem clameum relinguere ſue juſticiæ vendicaci- 
oni, p. 489. Not a ſingle circuniſtance is omitted, or varied in 
the ſcene. It is not, however, imagined that Shakſpeare bad 
ever conſulted Whethamſtede : he found the ſame ſtory no doubt 
in tome old black letter chronicle, which it has not been the 


writer's fortune to meet with, or he might poſſibly have it from 


# Popul ar tradizion. 
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How ill-beſeeming is it in thy ſex, 

To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 

Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates ? 
But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 

I wauld aſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh : 


To tell thee whence thou cam'ſt, of whom deriv'd, 


Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou nct 
ſhameleis. 


Thy father bears the type of king of Naples, 


Of both the Sicils, and ſeruſalem; 


Yet not ſo wealthy as an Engliſh yeoman. 

Hath that poor monarch taught thee to inſult ? 
It needs not, nor 1t boots thee not, proud queen; 
Unleſs the adage muſt be verify'd, - 

That beggars, mounted, run their horſe to death, 
*Tis beauty, that doth oft make women proud; 
But, God he knows, thy ſhare thereof is ſmall: 
*Tis virtue, that doth make them moſt admir'd; 
The contrary doth make thee wonder'd at: 

2 is government, that makes them ſeem divine; 
The want thereof makes thee abominable : 
Thou art as oppoſite to every good, 

As the Antipodes are unto us, 

Or as the ſouth to the ſeptentrion, 

Oh, tygres' heart, wrapp'd in a woman's hide 
How could'ſt thou drain the life-blood of the 
To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, 

And yet be ſeen to bear a woman's face ? 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 
Bidſt thou me rage? why, now thou haſt 3 thy with; 


Mia, 


1 Upon their woes 
his woes, STEEVENS. 
? *7rs government that makes them ſeem divine ;] Government, in 
the language of that time, ſignifiad evenneſs of temper, and de- 


] So, the folio. The quarto reads Upon 


, cency of manners. Jounsov. 


. Wh :] So, the folio, The quarto reads thy «vill, 
| ' + HS TEEVENS. 


EI Wouldſt : 


j 
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Wouldſt have me weep? why, now thou haſt thy 
ntl: 
For raging wind blows u inceſſant * 
And, when the rage allays, the rain begins. 
Theſe tears are my ſweet Rutland's obſequies; 
And every drop cries vengeance for his death, — 
'Gainſt thee, fell Clifford, —and thee, falſe French- 
woman. 
North. Beſhrew me, but his paſſions move me fo, 
That hardly can I check mine eyes from tears. 
York. T hat face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd 
with blood : | 
But 


4 For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhowers, ] Thus the folio. 


The quartos read: 
For raging winds blow up a ſtorm of tears. STEzvens. 

5 And every drop cries vengeance for his death,) So, the folio. 
The quarto thus. 

And every drop begs vengeance as it falls, 
On thee, c. STEEVENS. 

6 would not have lain d the roſes jult with Blood: So, 
the ſecond folio nonſenſically reads the paſſage ; but the old quarto, 
and firſt folio editions, of better authorny, have it thus: 

T hat face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch d, auould not have flain'd with blood, _ 
And this is fenſe. Could any one now have believed that an 
editor of common underſtanding ſhould rejet this, and faſten 
upon the nonſenſe of the later edition, only becauſe it afforded 
matter of conjecture ? and yet Mr, Theobald will needs correct, 
roſes juſt with blood, to roſes juic'd with blood, that is. change one 
blundering editor's nonſenſe for another's. But if there ever 
was any meaning in the line, it was thus expreſſed: 
' Would nat haue flain'd the roſes juſt in bud, 
And this the Oxford editor hath eſpouſed. WarBuRTON, 
he roſes juft with blood, ] The words | the roſes fit] are 
only found in the ſecond folio, But as without mate they 
do not make good ſenſe, there is very little reaſon to ſuſpect their 
being interpolated, and therefore it is moſt probable they were 
ee among the players by memory. The correction is 
this: | 
That face of his, the hungry cannibals: - 
Would not have touch'd : 
Wopld not have ſtain'd the roſes juſt i. boom, 
H h 3 The 
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But you are more inhu 


0g more ineÞWrable,— 
O, ten times more. t tygers' of Hyrcania. 
See, ruthleſs queen, a "It father's tears : 
This cloth thou dipp'dſt in blood of my ſweet boy, 
And lo! with tears I waſh the blood away. 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boaſt of this: 
: He gives back the handkerchief. 
And, if thou tell'ſt the heavy ſtory right, 
Upon my ſoul, the hearers will ſhed tears; 
Yea, even my foe will ſhed faſt-falling tears, 
And ſay, — Alas, it was a piteous deed! 
There, take the crown, and, with the crown, my 
curſe; 
And in thy need, ſuch comfort come to thee, 
As now reap at thy too cruel hand ! | 
Hard-hearted Clifford, take me from the world ; 
My ſoul to heaven, my blood upon your heads ! 
North. Had he been flaughter-man to all my 
kin, | 
*I ſhould not for my life but weep with him, 
To ſee how inly ſorrow gripes his ſoul. 
Qucen, W = weeping ripe, my lord Northumber- 
land? | 
Think but upon the wrong he did us all, 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 
Clif. Here's tor my oath, here's tor my father's 
death. { Stabbing kim, 
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The words [be roſes juſt] were, I ſuppoſe, left out by the firk 
editors in order to get rid of the fupertluous hemiſtich. 
MusGRAVE. 
7 ———of Hyreania.] So, the folio, The quartos read f 
Arcadia. SrEEVERs. | ; 
8 [ ſhould not for my life but weep with him, 
| To fee bow inly ſorrow gripes his ſoul.] 
So, the folio. The quartos as follows: 
I could not chooſe but weep with him, to ſee 
How inward anger gripes his heart, STEEVENS- 


0 Queen. 


2 _— 
4 >» e 
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d here's ta. fpht our gentle-hearted 
WP. | > _ [Srabs him. 
York. Open thy gate of mercy, gracious God ! 
My ſoul flies through theſe wounds to ſeek out thee. 

| Dies. 
Queen. Off with his head, and ſet it on Vork n ; 
So York may overlook the town of York, | Exeurt. 


«+ 
— 
* 


A GC T: U. N i 
Near Mortimer's croſs in Wales, 
A march. Enter Edward, Richard, and their power, 


Edw. I wonder, how our princely father ſcap'd; 
Or whether he be *ſcap'd away, or no, 
From Clifford's and Northumberland's purſuit : 
Had he been ta'en, we ſhould have heard the news; 
Had he been ſlain, we ſhould have heard the news: 
Or, had he *ſcap'd, methinks, we ſhould have heard 
The happy tidings of his good eſcape.—— 
How fares our brother? why is he ſo fad ? 


9 And here's to right our gentle-hearted king.] Thus the folio. 
The quarto thus: 
And there's to right our gentle-harted kind, 
Of theſe kind of variations there are many, but it is uſeleſs la- 
bour to enumerate them all. STEEVENS. 
1 How fares our brother? ] This ſcene, in the old quartos, 
begins thus: | 
„After this dangerous fight and hapleſs war, i 
How doth my noble brother Richard fare ?“ 
Had the author taken the trouble to reviſe his play, he hardly 
would have begun the firſt act and the ſecond with almoſt the 
ſame exclamation, expreſs'd in almoſt the ſame words. Warwick 
opens the ſcene with | 
I wonder, how the 1 cap d our hands, STEEVENS. 
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Where our right valiant Mer is becom 
1 ſaw him in the battle range about; 
And watch'd him, how he ſingled Clifford forth. 
Methought, he bore him in the thickeſt troop, 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat: _ 
Or as a bear, encompalſs'd round with dogs; 
Who having pinch'd a few, and made them cry, 
The reſt ſtand all aloof, and bark at him. | 
So far'd our father with his enemies; 
So fled his enemies my warlike father; 
* Methinks, *tis prize enough to be his ſon. 
See, how the morning opes her golden gates, 
3 And takes her farewel of the glorious ſun ! 
How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm'd like a yonker, prancing to his love ? 
Ed. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I fee three ſuns ? 
Nich. Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun; 
Not ſeparated by the racking clouds“, 62, 
But ſever'd in a pale clear-ſhining ſky. 
See, ſee! they join, embrace, and ſeem to kiſs, 
As if they vow'd ſome league inviolable : 
Now are they but one lamp, one light, one ſun, 
In this the heaven figures ſome event. 
Edw, Tis wondrous ſtrange, the like yet never 
heard of. 1 W 48 


Rich. I cannot joy, uſtil I be econ 


* Methinks, is prize enough to be his ſon.] The old quarto reads 
2 which is right, for ambition, 1. e We need not aim at any 
igher glory than this. WARVOURTO NW. | 


* 


ö . 
i believe prize is the right word. Richard's Aenſe is, though 
we have mitted the prize for which we fonght, we have yet an 


> Prize, I believe, here means privilege, So, in the former 
act: . | 
Is it war's prize to take all vantages ?* [{MaALoNnE, 


3 And takes her farewel of the gl-rious ſun!] Aurora takes for a 


time her farewel of the ſun, when ſhe diſmiſſes him to his diurnal 
courſe. | JohN SO x. 


9 the racking cloud, ] See Vol. I. p. 102. STEEVENS. 


4 W 
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| think, it cites us, brother, to the field; 
That we, the ſons of braße Plantagenet, 
Each one aleady * blazing by our meeds, | 
Should notwithſtanding, join our lights together, 
And overſhine the earth, as this the world. 
Whate'er it bodes, henceforeward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns, 

Rich. Nay, bear three daughters ;—by your leave 

I ſpeak it, | 

You love the breeder better than the male. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


But what art thou, whoſe heavy looks foretel 
Some dreadful ſtory hanging on thy tongue ? 
Meſ. Ah, one that was a woeful looker-on, 
When as the noble duke of York was ſlain, 
Your princely father, and my loving lord. 


Edw. 5 Oh, ſpeak no more ! for I have heard too | 
much. | 

Rich. Say how he dy'd, for I will hear it all. 

Me. Environed he was with many foes ; 

And ſtood againſt them, as the hope of Troy 


5 —blazing by our meeds,)] IIluſtrious and ſhining by the 
armorial enſigns granted us as needs of our 8 exploits. Meed 
likewiſe is merit. It might be plauſibly read: 
blazing by our deeds. 1 
Dr. Johnſon's firſt explanation of- this paſſage is not right, 
Meed here means merit, LEN 
So in the 4t the king : 
My hath got me 

And in Timon the word is uſe 
No meed but he repays 
© Sevenfold above itſelf.” Moxvck Mason, 

6 Oh, ſpeak no more !| The generous tenderneſs of Edward, and 
ſavage fortitude of Richard, are well diſtinguiſhed by their dif- 
terent reception of their father's death. Jon nsovw, 
for I have heard tos much.) So, the folio. The 
quartos thus ; 


e. 


in the ſame ſenſe; 


T | 


Vr I can hear no more. 
Rich. Tell on t/y tale, &c. STEEVENS. 


Againſt 


N 
* 
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Againſt the Greeks, that would have enter'd Troy, 
But Hercules himſelf muſt yield to odds; 
And many ſtrokes, though with a little axe, 

 Hew down and fell the hardeſt-timber'd oak. 

By many hands your father was ſubdu'd ; 

But only flaughter'd by the ireful arm 

Of unrelenting Clifford, and the queen: 

Who crown'd the gracious duke, in high deſpight ; 
Laugh'd in his face; and, when with grief he wept, 
The ruthleſs queen gave him, to dry his cheeks, 

A napkin ſteeped in the harmleſs blood 

Of ſweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford ſlain : 
And, after many ſcorns, many foul taunts, 

T hey took his head, and on the gates of York 
They ſet the ſame; and there it doth remain, 

The ſaddeft ſpectacle that e'er I view'd. 

Edw, Sweet duke of York, our prop to lean upon ; 
Now thou art gone, we have no ſtaff, no ſtay !— 
Oh Clifford, boiſtrous Clifford, thou haſt ſlain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry ; 

And treacherouſly haſt thou vanquiſh'd him, 

For hand to hand he would have vanquiſh'd thee ; 
Now my ſoul's palace is become a priton : 1 
Ab, would ſhe break from hence ! that this my bod 
Might in the ground be cloſed up in reſt; 

For never henceforth ſhall I joy again, 

Never, O, never, ſhall | ſee more joy. 

Rich. T cannot weep ; for all my body's moiſture 
Scarce ſerves to quench I furnace-burning heart: 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart'Mfteat burden; 
For ſelf. ſame wind, that 1 ſhould ſpeak withal, 

Is kindling coals, that fire all my breaſt, 

And burn me up with flames, that tears would quench. 

To weep, is to make leſs the depth of grief: 

Tears, then, for babes; blows, and revenge, for 
me! a 

Richard, I bear thy name, I'll venge thy death, 

Or die renowned by attempting it. 


Edu, 
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Edw. = name that valiant duke hath left with 
thee ; $5.5 
His dukedom and his chair with me is left. 
Rich. Nay, if thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Shew thy deſcent by gazing 'gainſt the ſun? : 
For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom ſay; 
Either that is thine, or elſe thou wert not his, 


March. Enter Warwick, marquis of Montague, and 
their arm. n 


A 
15 , 


War. How now, fair lords? What fare? what 


news abroad? 

Rich. Great lord of Warwick, if we ſhould recount 
Our baleful news, and, at each word's deliverance, 
Stab poniards in our fleſh, till all were told, 

The words would add more anguiſh than the wounds. 
O valiant lord, the duke of York is ſlain. 

Edw, O Warwick! Warwick! that Plantagenet, 

Which held thee dearly, as his ſoul's redemption, 
* Is by the ſtern lord Clifford done to death, 1 
| Au. 


* His dukedom and his chair ith me is M.] So, the folio. 
The quarto thus: 
His chair, and dukedom, that remains for me. STEEVENS. 
9 Sheww thy deſcent by gazing gainſi the ſun.) So, in Spenier's 
Hymn of Heavenly Beauty ; | 
„like the native brood of eagle's kind, 
| On that bright ſun gf glory fix thine eyes.” 
Again, in Solymian and Perſeda, 1599: 
© Ag alr-bred eagles, if they once perceive 
“% That any of their brood but cloſe their ſight, 
„When * ſhould gaze againſt the glorious ſun, 
« They ſtraitway ſeize upon him with their talons, 
© That on the earth it may untimely die, 
6 For looking but akew at heaven's bright eye.“ 
| STEEVENS, 


* Is by the flern lord Clifford done to death.) Done to death for 


killed, was a common expreſſion long before Shakſpeare's time. 
Thus Chaucer ; | | 
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War. Ten days ago I drown'd theſe news in tears: 
And now, to add more meaſure to your woes, 
J come to tell you things fince then befall'n, 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought 
Where your brave father breath'd his lateſt gaſp, 
Tidings, as ſwiftly as the poſts could run, 
Were brought me of your loſs, and his depart. 
T then in London, keeper of the king, 
Muſter'd my ſoldiers, gather'd flocks of friends, 
Amd very well appointed, as [ thought, 
March'd towards Saint Alban's to intercept the 
ueen, 
Bearing the king in my behalf along: 
For by my ſcouts I was advertiſed, 
'That ſhe was coming with a full intent 
To daſh our late decree in parliament, 
Touching king Henry's oath, and your ſucceſſion. 
Short tale to make,—we at Saint Alban's met, 
Our battles join'd, and both ſides fiercely fought ; 
But, whether *twas the coldneſs of the king, 
Who look'd full gently on his warlike queen, 
That robb'd my ſoldiers of their heated ſpleen, 
Or whether 'twas report of her ſucceſs ; 
Or more than common fear of Clifford's rigour, 
| Who thunders to his captives—blood and death, 
I cannot judge: but, to conclude with truth, 
Their weapons like to lightning came and went ; 
Our ſoldiers'— like the night-owl's lazy flight, 
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& And ſeide, that if ye done us both to dien. GRA. 
Spenſer mentions a plague © which many did to dhe.“ JohxsOox. 
So, in the Battle of Alcazar, 1594: g 

We underſtand that he was done to death,” 

Again, ibid: 


10 


c 


dune to death with many a mortal wound.“ 
Again, in Orlando Furir/o, 1899 : 
Jam the man that d:4 the flave to d-ath.” STEEVENS, 
And w well, &c.] This line I have reſtored from the old 
quartos. DTEEVENS, 35 | | 
3 like the aight-owl's lazy fight, ] This image is not very 
con- 
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Or like an idle threſher with a flail,— 
Fell gently down, as if they ſtruck their friends, 
I cheer'd them up with juſtice of the cauſe, 
With promiſe of high pay, and great rewards : 
But all in vain; they had no heart to fight, 
And we, in them, no hope to win the day, 
So that we fled ; the king, unto the queen 
Lord George your brother, Norfolk, and myſelf, 
In haſte, poſt-haſte, are come to join with you; 
For in the marches here, we heard, you were, 
Making another head to fight again. 

Edw. Where is the duke of Norfolk, gentle War- 


wick? 
And when came George from Burgundy to Eng- 
land 7? 
War. Some fix miles off the duke is with his 
ower: | 


And for your brother, —he was lately ſent 
From your kind aunt, dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
With aid of ſoldiers to this needful war. 


congruous to the ſubject, nor was it neceſſary to the compa- 
riſon, which is happily enough completed by the threſher, 

| | Jon Nsox. 

Dr. Johnſon objects to this compariſon as incongruous to the 
ſubject; but I think, unjuſtly, Warwick compares the languid 
blows of his ſoldiers, to the lazy ſtrokes which the wings of the 
owl give to the air in its flight, which is remarkably flow, 

| onck Maso. 

Edu. ——when came George from Burgundy to England? 

War. he was lately ſent | 

From his kind aunt, dulcheſi of Burgundy, 

With aid of Soldiers to this needful war.] This circumſtance is 
not warranted by hiſtory. Clarence and Glouceſter (as they 
were afterv.ards ed} were ſent into Flanders immediately 
after the battle of Wakefield, and did not return until their bro 
ther Edward got poſſeſſion of the crown. Beſides, Clarence was 
not now more than twelve years old, 

Iſabel, dutcheſs of Burgundy, whom Shakſpeare calls the 
duke's aunt, was daughter of John I. king of Portugal, by Phi- 
lippa of Lancaſter, eldeſt daughter of John ef Gaunt. They 
were, therefore, no more than third couſins, ReMarxs. , 

Rich. 
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Rich. 'Twas odds, belike, when valiant Warwick 
fled ; © 
Oft have I heard his praiſes in purſuit, 
But ne'er, *till now, his ſcandal of retire. 
War. * now my ſcandal, Richard, doſt thou 
ear: 
For thou ſhalt know, this ſtrong right bend of mine 
Can pluck the diadem from faint Henry's head, 
And wring the awful ſcepter from his fiſt; 
Were he as famous and as bold in war, 
As he is fam'd for mildneſs, peace, and prayer. 
Rich, I know it well, lord Warwick : blame me 
not ; 
"Tis love, I bear thy glories, makes me ſpeak. 
But, in this troublous time, what's to be done ? 
Shall we go throw away our coats of ſteel, 
And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, 
Numb'ring our Ave-Viaries with our beads? - 
Or ſhall we on the helmets of our foes 
Tell our devotion with revengeſul arms? 
If for the laſt, ſay— Ay, and to it, lords, 
War. Why, therefore Warwick came to ſeek you 
Out; 
And therefore comes my brother Montague. 
Attend me, lords. The proud inſulting queen, 
With Clifford, and the haught Northumberland *, 
And, of their feather, many more proud birds, 


5 —havght Northumberland, )] So, Grafton in his Chronicle 
ſays, p. 417: the lord Henry Percy, whom the Scottes 
for his haut and valiant courage called fir Henry Hotſpurre.” 

PERCY. 
The word] is common to many writers. So, in Marlow's X. Ed- 
award II. 1622: 
„his haught reſolve Wh your majeſty.” 
Again, 1 in Kya” 8 Cornelia, 1595 

vice Pompey, that ſecond THY whoſe haught renown, xc.“ 
Again, in Lylly's #oman in the Mon, 1597: 
ws Thy mind as 4aught as Jupiter's high thoughts.” 

STLEVENSe 


6 | 3 Have 


* 
1 
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he 
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Have wrought * the eaſy- melting king like wax. 
He ſwore conſent to your ſucceſſion, 
His oath enrolled in the parliament ; 
And now London all the crew are gone, 
To fruſit both his oath, and what beſide 
May make againſt the houſe of Lancaſter. 
Their power, I think, is thirty thouſand ſtrong : 
Now, if the help of Norfolk, and myſelf, 
With all the friends that thou, brave earl of March, 
Amongſt the loving Welſhmen canſt procure, 
Will but amount to five and twenty thouſand, 
Why, Via to London will we march amain ; 
And once again beſtride our foaming ſteeds, 
And once again cry—Charge upon the foe! 
But never once again turn back, and fly, 
Rich, Ay, now, methinks, I hear great Warwick 
ſpeak : 
Ne'er e live to ſee a ſun-ſhine day, 
That cries—Retire, when Warwick bids him ſtay, 
Edw. Lord Warwick, on thy ſhoulder will I lean; 
And when thou fail'ſt, (as God forbid the hour!) 
Muſt Edward fall, which peril heaven forefend ! 
Wur. No longer earl of March, but duke of Vork; 
The next degree 1s England's royal king : 
For king of England ſhalt thou be proclaim'd 
In every borough as we pals along; | 
And he, that caſts not up his cap for joy, 
Shall for the offence make forfeit of his head. 
King Edward,—valiant Richard, —Montague,— — 
Stay we no longer dreaming of renown, EE. 
But ſound the trumpets, and about our taſk. 4 25 
Rich. Then, Clifford, were thy heart as hard as 
| ſteel, | | TN 
(As thou haſt ſhewn it flinty by thy deeds) 


6 — the eaſy melting king, like wax] So, again in this pla 
of the Lady Gray : NES | be os 4 1 


As red as fire ; nay, then her wax muſt melt.” 
* Jouns x. 
I come 
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I come to pierce it,—or to give thee mine. 
Edw. Then ſtrike up, drums ;: — God, and faint 


George, for us! | * 
Mar. How now? what news? 
Meſ. The duke of Norfolk ſends you word by me, 
The queen is coming with a puiſſant hoſt; 


And craves your company for ſpeedy counſel. 
War. Why then it ſorts, brave warriors: Let's. 


away. L Exeunt, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


SCENE IL 


25 K. 


Enter king Henry, the Queen, the prince of Wales, Clif- 
ford, and Northumberland, with forces. 


Queen, Welcome, my lord, to this brave town of 
York. | 


Yonder's the head of that arch-enemy, | 
That ſought to be encompaſs'd with your crown : 
Doth not the object cheer your heart, my lord? 
K. Henry. Ay, as the rocks cheer them that fear 
their wreck ;— | 
To ſee this ſight, it irks my very ſoul. — 
Withhold revenge, dear God ! *tis not my fault, 


Nor wittingly have I infring'd my vow. 


Clif. My gracious liege, this too much lenity 


And harmful pity, muſt be laid afide. 


To whom do lions caſt their gentle looks ? 


Not to the beaſt that would uſurp their den. 


Whoſe hand is that, the foreſt bear doth lick ? 


7 Why then it forts ;] Why then things are as they ſhould be. 
. Juonxsox. 


Not 


* 
* 
» 


„ 
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Fot his; that ſp6ils her young before her face. 
Who 'ſcapes the lurking ſerpent's mortal ſting ? 
Not he, that ſets his foot upon her Back. 
The ſmalleſt worm will turn, being trodden on; 
And doves will peck, 7 in ſafeguard of their brood! 
Ambitious York did level at thy crown, | 
Thou ſmiling, while he knit his angry brows : 
He, but à duke, would have his ſon a king, 
And raiſe his iffac, like a loving fire; 
Thou, being a king, bleſt with a goodly „ f 
Didſt yield conſent to difinherit him; | 
Which argued thee a moſt * unloving father. 
Unreaſonable creatures feed their. young: 
And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, . 
Yet, in protection of their tender ones, | 
Who bath not ſeen them (even with thoſe win 
Which ſonſetimſe they bave us'd in fearful fli ght) 
Make war with him that climb'd unto theit * 
Offering their own lives in their young's defence | 
For ſhame, my liege, make them your precedent 
Were it not pity, that this goodly boy 
Should loſe His birth-right by his father's fault; 
And long hereafter ſay unto his child, — 
hat my great-grandfather and grand ſir we got, 
My carelefs father fondly gate away? 
Ah, what a ſhame were this! Look on the Boy; 
And let his mainly face, whick promiſeth 
dueceſsful fortune fteel thy melting heart, 
To hold thine own, and leave thine own with him 

K. Henry. Full well hath Clifford play'd the orator 
laferring; arguments of mighty force. 
But; Clifford, tell me, didit thou ever hear, 
That things ill got had ever bad ſucceſs ! 
And happy always was it for that ſon, 


191 


. — 72 Jafy ES pens bl Thus the folio. The quartos food is 
reſcue, STEEVENS:s _ 
| D father.] The n read unnatiral father. 
STEEvE be js 4 
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5 Whoſe father for his hoarding went to hell? 
; I'll leave my ſon my virtuous deeds behind; 
And would my father had left me no more! 
For all the reſt is held at ſuch a rate, 
As brings a thouſand fold more care to keep, 
Than in poſſeſſion any jot of pleaſure.— 
Ah, couſin York ! would thy beſt friends did know, 
How it doth grieve me that thy head is here! 
Seen. My lord, cheer up your ſpirits ; our foes 
are nigh, | 5 
And this ſoft courage makes your followers faint, 
You promis'd knighthood to our forward ſon ; 
Unſheath your ſword, and dub him preſently ,— 
Edward, kneel down, | 
R. H-nry. Edward Plantagenet, ariſe a knight; 
And learn this leſſon, Draw thy ſword in right. 
Prince, My gracious father, by your kingly leave, 
III draw it as apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel uſe it to the death, 
Clif, Why, that is ſpoken like a toward prince. 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


Meſ. Royal commanders, be in readineſs :_ 
For, with a band of * thirty thouſand rnen, 
Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of Vork; 
And, in the towns as they do march along, 
Proclaims him king, and many fly to him: 


9 Whoſe father, &c.] Alluding to a common proverb: 
- Happy the child whoſe father went to the devil, JOHNSON» 
r Than in poſſ;ſſion any jot of pleaſure, =] Thus the tolio, The 
quartos thus: 
Than may the preſent profit countervaile, STEEVENS. 


"A thirty thouſand] The quarto reads fifty thouſand. 
STEEVENS. 


Darraing 
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3 Darraign your battle, for they are at hand. | 
Clif. 1 would, your highnefs would depart the 
field “; | 
The queen hath beſt ſucceſs when you are abſent. 


Queen. Ay, good my lord, and leave us to our 
fortune. 


* 
o 


R. Henry. Why, that's my fortune too; therefore 


1˙11 ſtay. : ; 
North. Be it with reſolution then to fight. 
Prince, My royal father, cheer theſe noble lords, 
And hearten thoſe that fight in your defence: | 
Unſheath your ſword, good father; cry, Saint George! 


March. Enter Edward, Clarence, Richard, Warwick, 
Norfolk, Montague, and Soldiers. 


Edw. Now, perjur'd Henry ! wilt thou kneel for 
grace, 
And ſet thy diadem upon my head ;] , 
Or bide the mortal fortune of the field ? | 
Queen, Go rate thy minions, proud inſulting boy! 


3 Darraign=—)] That is, Range your hoſt, put your hoſt in 
order. JoHNs0N, 
Chaucer, Skelton, and Spenſer, uſe this word. 
So, in Guy Earl of Warwick, a Tregical Hiſtory, 1661: 
* Darraign our battles, and begin the fight.” 
The quartos read—=Prepare your battles, &c. STEEYENSs 
* { would your highneſs would depart the field; 
 Thegueen, &c.] | 
This ſuperſtitious belief, relative to the fortunes of our unhappy 
prince, is yet more circumſtantially introduced by Draytou in 


- 


The Mieries of Queen Margaret: 
« Some think that F/arwick had not loſt the day, 
*© But that the king into the field he brought; 
For with the worſe that lide went ſtill away 


E Which had king Henry with them when they fought ; | 


„Upon his birth to {ad a curſe they lay, 

„As that he never proſpered in aught. 
* The queen wan two, among the loſs of many, 
& Her huſband abſent; preſent, never any.“ 
STEEFYE NS. 
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Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms, 
Before thy ſovereign, and thy lawful king ? 
f£dw. I am his king, and he ſhould bow his knee; 
] was adopted heir by his conſent : 
5 Since when, his oath is broke; for, as I hear, 
You—that are king, though he do wear the crown— 
Have caus'd bim, by new act of parliament, 
To blot out me, and put his own ſon in. 
Clif. And reaſon too; 
Who ſhould ſucceed the father, but the ſon ? 
Rich. Art thou there, butcher ?—O, I cannot 
ſpeak | 
Clif. Ay, crook-back ; here I ſtand, to anſwer thee, 
Or any *; the proudeſt of thy ſort. | 
Rich. "Twas you that kill'd young Rutland, was 
if not? 
Clif. Ay and old York, and yet not fatisfy'd. 
R:ch. For God's ſake, lords, give ſignal to the ſight, 
ar. What ſay 't thou, Henry, wilt thou yield the 
crown ? 
Queen. Why, how now, long-tongu'd Warwick? 
dare you ſpeak ? 


When you and I met at ſaint Alban's laſt, 


Your legs did better ſervice than your hands 6, 


War. Then 'twas my turn to fly, and now tis 
thine, 


Clif. You ſaid ſo much before, and yet you fled. 


War. * I'was not your valour, Clifford, drove me 
thence. 


North. No, nor your manhood, that durſt make 
you ſtay. 
Rich. North umberland, I hold thee reverently ; — 


5 Since when, &c.] The quartos give the remainder of this 
ſpꝛech to Clarence, and read: 


To Blot our brother out, Kc. STEEVENS- 
6 Your lezs did better ferwice than your bands} An alluſion to the 
proverb, © One pair of hep! is W orth two Pair of hands.“ 
SrEEvExs. 


3 Break 
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Break off the parley ; for ſcarce I can refrain 
The execution of my big- ſwoln heart 
Upon that Clifford there, that cruel child killer. 
Clif. I ſlew thy father; Calf thou him a child? 
Rich. Ay, like a daſtard, and a treacherous coward, 
As thou didft kill our tender brother Rutland; 
But, ere ſun-fer, I'll make thee curſe the deed. 
K. Henry. Have done with words, my lords, and 
hear me ſpeak. 
Queen. Defy them then, or elſe hold cloſe thy lips. 
K. Henry. | pr'ythee, give no limits to my tongue; 
lam a king, and privileg'd to ſpeak. ; 
Cl. My liege, the wound, that bred this meeting 
cre, 
Cannot be cur'd by words ; therefore be ſtil}. 
Rich. Then, executioner, unſheath thy ſword: 
By him that made us all, ? 1 am rcfolv'd, | 
That Clifford's manhood hes upon his tongue, 
Edw. Say, Henry, ſhall 1 have my right, or no? 
A thouſand men have broke their faſts to day, 
That ne'er ſhall dine, unleſs thou yield the crown, | | 
War. If thou deny, their blood upon thy head z.,, | J's 
For York in juſtice puts his armour on. | 15 
Prince. If that be right, which Warwick ſays is 
right, 
There is 4 but every thing is right. 
Rich. Whoever got thee, there thy mother ſtands; 
For, well I wot, thou haſt thy mother's tongue. 
Queen. But thou art neither like thy fire, nor dam 
But like a foul * miſ-· hapen ſtigmatic, 
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7 —=l amreſelvd,] It is my firm perſuaſion ; I am no longer 
in doubt. Jon xs. 
„ bapen ftigmatic,} „A ſiigmatie,” ſays J. Bullokar 
in his Frgli/þ Expefiror, 1616, ** is a notorious lewd fellow, 
which hath been burnt with a hot iron, or beareth other marks 
about him as a token of his puniſhment.” + | 
Ide word is likewiſe uſed in Drayton's Epiſtle from 2. Mar- 
| gartt te M. de la Poale: | | 
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Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided, 


As venom'd toads, or“ lizards” dreadful ſtings. 
Rich. Iron of Naples, hid with Engliſh gilt 
Whoſe father bears the title of a king, 
(As if a channel ſhould be call'd the ſea) 
Sham'ſt thou not, knowing whence thou art ex. 
traught, 
Jo let thy tongue detect thy baſe-born heart? 
Eqdw, 3 A wiſp of ſtraw were worth a thouſand 
crowns, 


ws 


To 


© That foul, ill favour'd, crook-back'd fligmatic.” 
Again, in Drayton's epiſtle from XK. John to Matilda: 

„ Thele for the crook'd, the halt, the figmatic.” 

| STEEVENS, 
9 w—— lizards dreadful ſtings.) Thus the folio. The quartos 

have this variation : 

— — r lizards fainting looks. 
This is the ſecand time that Shakſpeare has armed the lizard 

(which in reality has no ſuch defence) with a ſting ; but great 
powers ſeem to have been imputed to its looks. So, in Neavy 
Flood, by Drayton : 2 | 

The /izard ſhuts up his /harp-/izhted eyes, 
« Amongſt the ſerpents, and there ſadly lies.“ 
OTEEVENS. 
gil, I Gili is a ſuperficial covering of gold. STEEVENs. 
? To let thy tongue detect] To ſhew thy meanneſs of birth by 
the indecency of language with which thou raileſt at my defor- 
mity. JOHNSON, 
To let thy tongue detect thy baſe-lorn heart?) So the folio, The 
quartos : 
To farley thus ri England's lawful heirs, STEEVENS. 

Avi of trau -] I ſuppoſe for an inſtrument of cor. 
rection that might diſgrace, but not hurt her. Joyws0nN, 

I believe that a a» ſignified ſome inſtrument of correction 
uſed in the time of Shakſpeare. The following inſtance ſeems 
to favour the ſuppoſition. See 4 Woman never YVexed, a comedy, 
by Rowley, 1632: | 15 

«+ Nay, worſe; I'll tain thy ruff; nay, worſe than that, 
„ Pit do thus - [Holds up @ wif.” 
% == wiſp me, thou ta'terdemallion ?” | 
Again, in Marſton's Dutch Courtezan, 1604: 
*© Thou little more than a dwarf, and ſomething leſs than a 
woman! 8 h 
Ci. 
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« To make this ſhameleſs callat know herſelf, — 
Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou, 


Al- 


4 Crif. A wiſpe! a wipe! a cwiſpe!" 

Barrett in his Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1 580, inter- 
prets the word abe by peniculus or oworyo;, which figmty any 
thing to wipe or cleanſe with; a cook's linen apron, &c, Pewter 
is ſtill ſcoured by a wipe of rau, or hay. Perhaps, Edvard 
means one of theſe 4wi/ps, as the denotement of a menial lervant. - 
Barrett adds, that, like a wwa/e, it ſignifies „a wreath to be laied 
under the veſſel that is borne upon the head, as women uſe.” If 
this be its true ſenſe, the prince may think that ſuch a wifp would 
better become the head of Margaret, than a crown. 

It appears, however, from the following paſſage in Thomas 
Drant's tranſlation of the ſeventh ſatire of Horace, 1567, that a 
die was the puniſhment of a ſcold ; 5 

- « So perfyte and exacte a ſcoulde that women mighte 
geve place 
« Whole tatling tongues had won a avi/pe, &c.“ 
lo, Naſhe's 7 2 Wh 

See allo, Naſhe's 4 of Pierce Pennileſſe, 1 1 y 
thou errant 1 cotquean „. of ſcolds, 
wilt thou never leave afflicting a dead carcaſſe? continually read 
the rhetorick lecture of Ramme-Alley? a ae, a wiſpe, you 
kitchin ſtuffe wrangler.” In A Warning for Faire Women, a 
tragedy, 1599, we meet the fame alluſion ; 

| „Thy jeſts are like a*wwipe unto a /cold.” 
Again, in 4 Dialogue betiveen Fohn and Jone flriwing who ſhall wear 
tbe Breeches PLEASURES oF POETRY, bl. I. no date: 
Good gentle Jone, with-holde thy hands, 
„This once let me entreat thee, 
© And make me promiſe, never more 
& That thou ſhalt mind to beat me; 
«© For fear thou wear the wiſpe, good wife, 
« And make our neighbours ride —“ | 
4 FEI MALONE. 

* To make this ſhameleſs callat know herſelf.) Shakſpeare uſes 

the word callat likewiſe in The Winter's Tale, act II. 1c. Iii: 
Leonatus of Paulina. A callat 
Of boundleſs tongue, who late hach beat 
Her huſbaiid, and now beats me. 

Callat, a lewd woman, a drab, perhaps ſo called from the 
French calote, which was a ſort of head dreſs worn by country 
girls, See, Gieſſary to Urn Chancer. | 

A cold old knave cuckolde himielf winyng, 
« And of calot of lewd demenyng.” 


Chaucer's Remedy of Love, ver. 307. 
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Although thy huſband may be Menelaus; | 

And ne'er was Agamemnon's brother wrong'd 

By that falſe woman, as this king by thee, * 

His father revell'd in the heart of France, 

And tam'd the king, and made the Dauphin ſtoop ; 

And, had he match'd according to his ſtate, | 

He might have kept that glory to this day: 

But, when he took a beggar to his bed, 

And grac'd thy poor fire with his bridal day; 

Even then that ſun-ſhine brew'd a ſhower for him, 

That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 

And heap'd ſedition on his crown at home, 

For what * hath broach'd this tumult, but thy pride 
adſt thou been meek, our title ſtil] had ſlept; 

And we, in pity of the gentle king *' 

Had ſlipp'd our claim until another age. 

dla. But, when we ſaw our fin une made thy 


Pd 


_ ſpring, 
So, Skelton, in his Elinovr Rumming, Works, p. 133: 
'" 46 Then Elinour ſaid, ye callettes, 


66 I ſhall break your palettes.” 
And again, p. 13 
She was a gumlye-callet.“ 

Gammar.' ** Vengeance on thoſe callets, whoſe conſtience ig 
lo large.” Gammar Gurton's Needle, act III. ſc. iii. 
5 „A cart for a callet.“ Id. ib. 5 

Why the callet you told me of here, 

66 I have tane diſguis' d.“ 

„ Ben Fonfon's Fo pone, act IV, ſc. iii, 
370000 ⁵ĩ 8 

— 0 broad this tumulti,. ] The quarte reads, 
% uU Äquß . EF 
— awe /aw our ſur-/hine made thy ſprin 
And that thy 2 us no rope 4 o 
When we ſaw that by favouring thee we made thee grow in for- 
tune, but that we received no advantge from thy fortune flou- 
riſhing by our favour, we then reſolved to deftroy thee, and de- 
termine to try fome other means, though our firſt efforts have 
failed. a Jon x son. en . F 
* The quartos read: 

But when we ſaw our ſummer brought thee gain, 
And that the harveſt brought us no increate. OTEEVENS. 
5% > 0&5 . 2 s , * 1» Raf! 5m 8 


And 
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And that thy ſummer bred us no enereaſe, 

We ſet the axe to thy uſurping root : 

And though the edge hath ſomething hit ourſelyes, 

Vet, know thou, ſince we have begun to ſtrike, 

We'll never leave, 'till we have hewn thee down, 

Or bath'd thy grawing with our heated bloods, 
Edw. And, in this reſolution, I defy thee ; 

Not willing any further conference, 


Since thqu deny'ſt the gentle king to ſpeax. 
Sound trumpets !—let our bloody colours wave !— 
And either victory, or elle a grave. | 
Queen. Stay, Edward. 

Edw. No, wrangling woman, I'll no longer ſtay : 
Thy words will coſt ten thouſand lives to-day. | 
2 Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
A field of battle, near Towton in Yorkſhire 1, 
Alarum. Excurſons. Enter Warwick. 


I lay me down a little while ta breathe : 
Su Sx $439k 5 


7 A field of battle at Ferrybridge in Voriſbire:] We ſhould 
read near Tot. Shakipeare has here, perhaps, intentionally 
thrown three different actions into one. The Lord Fitzwater 
being ſtationed by King Edward, to defend the paſs of Ferry- 
bridge, was affaulted by the Lord Clifford, and immediateiy 
{lain, „ and with hym, ſays Hall, the baſtard of Saliſbury, bro- 
ther to the earl of Warwycke, a valeaunt yong gentleman, 
and of great audicitie, When the earl of Warwycke,” adds 
he, was informed of this fate, he lyke a man deſperated, 
mounted on his hackeney, and came blowing to kyng Ed. 
„warde, ſaying : Sir, I pays God have mercy of their ſoules 
* which in the beginning of your enterpriſe hath loſt their lytes, 
« and becauſe I je no . of the world, I remit the ven- 
„ geaunce and puniſhment to God our Creator and Redeemer, 
and with that lighted doune, and flewe his horſe with his 


* {wourde, ſaiyng: let them fiye that wyl, for ſurely I wil tary * 


With 
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For ſtrokes receiv'd, and many blows repaid, 


Have robb'd my ſtrong knit finews of their ſtrength, 
And, ſpight of ſpight, needs muſt I reſt a while, 


Enter Edward, running. 


Edv. Smile, gentle heaven! or ſtrike, ungentle 
death! 
For this world frowns, and Edward's ſun is clouded, 
War. How now. my lord? what hap ? what hope 
of good ? VT 
Enter Clarence. 


Ca Our hap is Joſs, gur hope but fad deſpair; 
Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows us; 


What 


« with him that will tary with me, and kiſſed the croſſe of his 
* fwoarde, Clifford, in his retreat, was beſet with a party of 
„ Yorkiſts, when, eyther, ſays the hiſtorian, for heat or payne, 
* putting off his gorget ſodainly with an arrowe (as ſome ay) 
* without an hedde {| he} was ſtriken into the throte, and incon- 
e tinent rendered his ipirite, aud the erle of Weſtmerlandes 
* brother, and almoſt ail his company were thare ſiayn, at a 
4 place called Dinting Dale, not farr from Towton.” In the 
afternoon of the next day (Palm Sunday eve 1461) on a plain 
feld betu en Towton and Saxton, joined the main battles which 
continucd engaged that night, and the greater part of the fol- 
lowing day: upwards of 30,000 men, all Engliſh (including 
many of the nobility and the flower of the gentry, eſpecially ot 
the northern parts) Las ſlain on both fides. This battle, ſays 
Carte, decided the fate of the houſe of Lancaſter, overturning 
„ in one day an niurpation ſtrengthened by fixty-two years 
* continuance, and eſtabliſhed Edward on the throne of Eng- 
land.“ REMAREKS. 


* Forſpent with toil.—] Thus the folio. The quartos read 
6 Fore tpent,” Sc. SrE EVEN. 


9 Smile, geatle braten ] &c.) Thus the folio. Inſtead of theſe 
lines, the quartos give the follow ing: 
Smile, gentle heavens, or ftrike, ungentle death, 
That we may die unleſs we gain the day! 
What fatal ſtar malignant frowns from heaven 
Upon the harmleſs line of York's true houſe ? _ 
STEEVENS. 
Our hap is fs, &c.] Thus the folio The quartos thus: 
Come, brother, come, let's to the field again, K 
' or 
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What counſel give you ? whither ſhall we fly ? 
Edw. Bootleſs is flight, they follow us with wings; 
And weak we are, and cannot ſhun purſuit, 


Enter Richard. 


Rich. Ah, Warwick, why haſt thou withdrawn 

. thyſelf? | 

Thy brother's blood the thirſty earth hath drunk, 
Broach'd 


For yet there's hope enough to win the day : 
Then let us back to cheer our fainting troops, 
* Leſt they retirenow we have left the field. . 
War. How now, my lords ? what hap ? what hope of 
ood ?” STEEVENS:! 
Our hap is loſs, our hope but ſad deſpair;] Milton ſeems to 
have copied this line : 
oy Thus repuls'd, our final hope 
% Ts flat deſpair.” MALoNE. | 
2 Thy brother's blood the thirfly earth hath drunk,) This paſſage, 
from the variation of the copies, gave me no little perplexity. 
The old quarto applies this deſcription to the death of Saliſbury, 
Warwick's father. But this was a notorious deviation from t 
truth of hiſtory. For the earl of Saliſbury in the battle at Wake- 
field, wherein Richard duke of York loſt his life, was taken pri- 
ſoner, beheaded at Pomfret, and his head, together with the duke 
of York's, fixed over York gates. Then the only brother of 


Warwick, introduced in this Play, is the marqueſs of Montacute 


(or Montague, as he is called by our author) : but he does not 
die till ten years after, in the battle at Barnet ; where Warwick 
likewiſe was killed. The truth 1s, the brother here mentioned 
is no perſon in the drama, and his death 1s only an incidental 


pore of hiſtory, Conſulting the Chronicles, upon this action at 


errybridge, I find him to have been a natural fon of Saliſbury 
(in that reſpect a brother to Warwick), and eſteemed a valiant 
young gentleman. 'THEOBALD. 


Thy brothers blood, &c.) Inſtead of this ſpeech, which is printed, 
like almoſt all the reſt of the play, from the folio, the quartos 


give the following : 

| Thy noble father in the thickeſt throngs 
Cry'd ſtill for Warwick, his thrice valiant ſon; 
Until with thouſand ſwords he was beſet, 
And many woungs made in his aged breaſt. 
And, as he tottering fat upon his ſteed, 
He waft his hand to me, and cried aloud, 
. | Richard, 
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Broach'd with the ſteely point of Clifford's lance x 
And, in the very pangs of death, he cry'd,— 
Like to a diſmal clangor heard from far, — 
Warwick, revenge] brother, revenge my death! 
So underneath the belly of their ſteeds, 
That ſtain'd their fetlocks in his ſmoking blood, 
The noble gentleman gave up the ghoſt. 

War. Then let the earth be drunken with our 

blood : So 

TII kill my horſe, becauſe I will not fly 3, 
Why ſtand we like ſoft-hearted women here, 
Wailing our loſſes, whiles the foe doth rage; 
And look upon, as it the tragedy 
Were play'd in jeſt by counterfeiting actors? 
Here on my knee I vow to Gud above, 
I'll never pauſe again, never ſtand ſtill, 
Till either death hath clos'd theſe eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me meaſure of revenge. 

Fdw. O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine z 
+ And, in this vow, do chain my ſoul ro thing. 
And, ere my knee riſe from the earth's cold face, 
I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart to Thee, 
Thou ſetter-up and plucker-down of kings ! 
Beſeeching thee, —if with thy will it ſtands, 
That to my foes this body muſt be prey,— 
Yet that thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, 
And give ſweet paſſage to my finful ſoul !— 


Richard, commend me to my valiant fon : 
And ſtill he cried, Warwick, revenge my death! 
And with theſe words he tumbled off his horſe; 
And fo the noble Saliſbury gave up the ghoſt. 
| 542. SrTrEEVENs. 
5 l zill my horſe, &c.} So, in the Miſeries of Queen Margaret by 
Drayton : 
4 „ Refolv'd to win, or bid the world adieu: | 
„ Which ſpoke, the earl his ſprightly courſer flew.” 
Again, in DaniePs Civil Wars, B VIII. St. xiti. STtEevens. 
 * And in this wen do chain my foul to thine, ——] Thus the folio. 
The quarto as follows: PENN 
« And in that vow now join my ſoul to he. STEEVENS. 


Now, 
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Now, lords, take leave until we meet again, 
Where - e'er it be, in heaven, or on earth. 
Rich. Brother, give me thy hand ;—and, gentle 
Warwick, 
Let me embrace thee in my weary arms: —- 
I, that did never weep, now melt with woe, 
That winter ſhould cut off our ſpring-time ſo. 
War. Away, away | Once more, tweet lords, fare- 
wel. 
Cla. Vet let us all together to our troops: 
And give them leave to fly that will not ſtay; 
And call them pillars, that will ſtand to us; 
And, if we thrive, promiſe them ſuch rewards 
As victors wear at the Olympian games: 
This may plant courage in their quailing breaſts; 
For yet is hope of life, and victory —— 
Fore-flow no longer *, make we hence amain. 
| [ Exeunt, 


SCENE lv. 
Another part of the field. 
Excurſions. Enter Richard, and Clifford. 


Rich. Now, Clifford, I have ſingled thee alone: 
Suppoſe, this arm is for the duke ot York, 
And this for Rutland; both bound to revenge, 


1 Fore-flow no longer.] To rc tſlou is to he dilatory, to 
ter. ; | 
Again, in Marlow's Edward II. 1612:  _ 
& Forsflow no time; ſweet Lancaſter, let's march.“ 
Again, in Promos and Caſſandra, 1558 : 
Good knight, for time do not my fuit fargſſaru.“ 
| | STEEVENS- 
' © Now, Cliford, I have fingled thee alons : &c.] Thus the 
folio. The quarto thus: TE | 
Now, Clifford, for York and young Rutland's death, 
This thirſty ſword, fhat longs to drink thy blood, 
Shall lop thy limbs, and flice thy curſed heart, 
For to revenge the murders thou haſt made, STEEVENS, 
| X Wert 
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Wert thou environ'd with a brazen wall. 

Clif. Now, Richard, I am with thee here alone: 
This is the hand that ſtabb'd thy father York; _ 
And this the hand, that flew thy brother Rutland ; 
And here's the heart, that triumphs in their death, 
And cheers theſe hands, that ſlew thy fire and bro- 

ther, 
To execute the like upon thyſelf ; 
And ſo, have at thee. 


They fight. Warwick enters, Clifford flies, 
Rich, Nay, Warwick, ſingle out ſome other chace; 
For I myſelt wilt hunt this wolf to death. [Exeunt, 


N. 
Another part of the field. 
Alarum. Enter king Henry. 


K. Henry. This battle fares like to the morning's 
war, 


7 This battle fares like to the morning's war, &c.] Inſtead of this 
intereſting ſpeech, the quartos exhibit only the following ; 
Oh gracious God of heaven, look down on us, 
And ſet fome ends to theſe inceſſant griets : 
How like a maſtleſs ſhip upon the ſeas, 
This woeful battle doth coatinue ſtill, 
Now leaning this way, now to that ſide driven, 
And none doth know to whom the day will fall, 
Oh, would my death might ſtay theſe ciwi/ * jars! 
Would I had never reign'd nor ne'er been king! 
Margaret and Clifford chide me from the field, 
Swearing they had beſt ſucceis when I was thence, 
Would God that I were dead, fo all were well; 
Or, would my crown ſuſſice, I were content 
_ To yield it them, and live a private life! 

The leading thought in both theſe ſoliloquies is borrowed from 
Holinſhed, p. 665 :—** This deadly conflict continued ten hours 
in doubtful ſtate of victorie, uncertainlie heaving and ſetting on 
both tides, &c.“ STEEVENS. 


*The quarto 1600 reads —cruel jars, 


When 


KING HENRY VI. 495 
When dying clouds contend with growing light; 
What time the ſhepherd, blowing of his nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day, nor night. 
Now ſ{ways it this way, like a mighty ſea, 
Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind : 
Now {ways it that way, like the ſelf-ſame ſea 
Forc'd to retire by fury of the wind : 
Sometime, the flood prevails; and then, the wind; 
Now, one the better ; then, another beſt; 
Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt, 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered : 
So is the equal poiſe of this fell war. 
Here on this mole-hill will I fit me down. 
To whom God will, there be the victory! 
For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have chid me from the battle ; ſwearing both, 
'They proſper beſt of all when I am thence. 
*Would I were dead! if God's good will were ſo: 
For what 1s in this world but grief and woe ? 
O God ! * methinks, it were a happy life, 
To be no better than a homely ſwain; 
To fit upon a hill, as I do now, 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to ſee the minutes how they run : 
How many make the hour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finith up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may hve. 
When this is known, then to divide the time: 
So many hours muſt I tend my flock ; 
So many hours mult 1 take my reſt; 
So many hours mult I contemplate ; 
So many hours muſt 1 ſport myſelf ; 


8 methinks it vere a happy life,] This ſpeech is mourn- 
ful and ſoft, exquiſitely fuited to the character of the king, and 
makes a pleaſing interchange, by affording, amidſt the tumult and 
horror ot the battle, an unexpected glimpic of rural innocence aud 
paſtoral tranquillity, JohN. | 

80 
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So many days my ewes have been with young! 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean; 
»So many months ere I ſhall ſheer tlie fleece: 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, ant years; 
Paſt over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 
Ah, what a life were this! how ſweet! how lovely! 
Gives not the hawthorn buſh a ſweeter ſhade 

To ſhepherds, looking on their ſilly ſheep, 
Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 

To kings, that feat their ſubjects? treachery ! ö 

O, yes, it doth; a thouſand fold it doth. 

And to conclude, —the ſhepherd's homely curds; 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

His wonted ſleep under a freſh tree's ſhade; 

All which ſecure and ſwoeetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

His viands ſparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, 

VM hen care, miſtruſt, and treaſon waits on him. 


Alarum, Enter a Son that had killed his Father *; 


Son. IIl blows the wind, that profits no- body. 

This man, whom hand to band | flew i in fight, 

May be poſſeſſed of ſome ſtore of crowns : 

And I, that haply take them from him now, 

Mav yet ere night yield both my life and them 

To lome Man elſe, as this dead man doth me. 

Who's this ?!—Oh God! it is my father's face, 

Whom in this conflict I unwares have kill'd. 


ge many mont be.] The old copy reads Jo many years ; and 
in the next line, cee was ſupplied by Mr. Rowe. 'Stetvexs. 
7 'Thelie two horrible incidents are ſelected to ſhew the int 
merable calamities of civil war. Jonnsow, 
in the battle of Conſtantine and Maxentius, by Raphael, the 
fecond: of thete incidents is introduced on a ſimilar occaſion. 
STEEVENS: 


Oh 
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Oh heavy times, begetting ſuch events 
From London by the king I. was preſs'd forth; 
My father, being the earl of Warwick's man, 
Came on the part of York, preſs'd by his maſter 
And I, who at his hands recciv'd my life, 
Have by my hands of life bereaved him.— 
Pardon me, God, I knew not what I did! — 
And pardon, father, for I knew not thee 
My tears ſhall wipe away theſe bloody marks; 
And no more words, *till they have flow'd their fill 
K. Henry. O piteous ſpectacle ! O bloody times! 
Whilft lions war, and battle for their dens, s 
Poor harmlefs lambs abide their enmity.— 
Weep, wretched man, III aid thee teat for tear; 
2 And let our hearts, and eyes, like civil war, 
Be blind with tears, and break oercharg'd with grief; 


Enter a Father, bearing his Son. 


Fath. Thou that fo ſtoutly haſt refiſted me, 
Give me thy gold, if thou haſt any gold; 
For I have bought it with an hundred blows.— 
But let me ſee: s this our foeman's face? 
Ah, no, no, no, it is mine only fon !— 
Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, | 
Throw up thine eye; fee, ſee what ſhowers ariſe 3, 
Blown with the windy tempeſt of my heart, | 
Upon thy wounds, that Kill mine eye and heart !— 
O, pity, God, this miſerable age !— 


* And let our hearts and eyes, like civil war, 
Be blind aslih tears, and break vertharg'd with griq. 4 
The meaning is here inaccurately expreſſed. The king intends 
to ſay that the ſtate of their hearts and eye ſhall be like that of the 
kingdom in a civil wer, all flirall be deſtroyed by power formed 
within\themfe:ves. JokNsON. 
- what ſhowers ariſe, 
- Blawa tit the windy tempeſt of my heart] 
This image had occurred in the preceding act: . 
Lor raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhaw'rs, STEEVENS. 
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+ What ſtratagems, how fell, how butcherly 
Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget !— 

5 O boy, thy tather gave thee lite too ſoon, 


, 


And 


4 What flratagems, —) Stratagem ſeems to ſtand here only for 
an event of war, or may intend ſnares and ſurprizes. Jotnsox, 
Stratagem is uled by hakſpeare not merely to expreſs the events 
and ſurprizes of war,— Phe word means in this place ſome 
dreadful event, as it daes alſo in the ſecond part of Henry IV, 
where Northumberland ſays: 
Every minute now | 
* Should be the father of ſome fratagem 2 

Stratagemma, in Italian, bears the ſame acceptation which 
Shakſpeare gives to the Engliſh word Stratagem, in theſe two 
paſlages : Bernini in his Hiftory of Herefies, ſays, . Ma Dio puni 
&« la Francia, & la Spagna, co't flagello dei Vandali, per PEreſia 
„ abbracciata, & pin gravamente puni Roma, prevaricata di 

* nuovo, al culto de gl 1doli con il ſucco che gli diedero. Oroſio, 
„ che deſcriſſe quelle frartagemme paragoni Roma a Sodoma, 
&«& chiamandi Romani peccatori.“ 

It is evident, that in this paſſage fratagemma means diſaſtrous 
events, as Aratagem does in this place. Mod ck Mason. 

5 O boy! thy father gave thee life too ſoonz] Becauſe had he 
been born later, he would not now have been of years to engage 
in this quarrel. Joudsox. FAY 

And hath bereft thee of thy lift too late!) 1. e. He ſhould have 
done it by not bringing thee into being, to make both father and 
ſon thus miſerable. This is the ſenſe, ſuch as it is, of the two 
lines; however, an indifferent ſenſe was better than none, as it 
is brought to by the Oxford editor, by reading the lines thus: 

O boy ! thy father gave thee life too late, | 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too ſoon. WARBURTON. 

T rather think the meaning of the line, And hath bereft thee of 
thy lie too fern, to be this: Thy father expoſed thee to danger by 
giving ihee life tæo ſoon, and hath bereft thee of life by living himſelt 
to) long. gon NSON » | | | 

ihe Oxford editor might have juſtified the change he made, 
from ihe authority of the quarto, according to which I would 
rand; expainmug ihe firſt line thus: Thy father begor rhee at too 
4. wood bis wie, and therefore thou wert not old and ſtrong enough 
„„ 1: 1m, + he next line can want no explanation. Mr. 

elle cms, cat by ro late is meant roo lately, as in K. Rib. 


1 = : 1 
5 drEuvkxs. 
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And hath bereft thee of thy life too late ! 
K. Henry. Woe above woe! grief more than com- 
mon grief! 
O, that my death would ſtay theſe ruthful deeds !— 
O pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity ! 
The red roſe and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our ſtriving houſes : 
The one, his purple blood right well reſembles ; 
The other, his pale cheek, methinks, preſenteth : 
Wither one roſe, and let the other flouriſh ! 
If you contend, a thouſand lives muſt wither. 
Sen. How will my mother, for a father's death, 
Take on with me, and ne'er be ſatisfy'd! 
Fath. How will my wife, for ſlaughter of my ſon, 
Shed-feas of tears, and ne'er be ſatisfy'd! 
Henry. How will the country, for theſe woeful 
"294%. *chinces, 
Mif-think the king, and not be fatisfy'd ! 
Son. Was ever ſon, ſo ru'd a father's death? 
Fath. Was ever father, ſo bemoan'd his ſon ? 
K. Henry, Was ever king, ſo griev'd for ſubjects 
woe ? 
Much is your ſorrow ; mine, ten times ſo much. 
Son. I'll bear thee hence, where I may weep my fill, 
| Exit, with the body. 
Fath. 


Aud hath bereft thee of thy life too late !] Too /ate, without doubt, 
means too recently. The ſame quaint expreſſion is found in our 
author's Rape of Lucrece: | 

O, quoth Lucretius, I did give that life, 
„% Which ſhe too early aud zo late hath ſpill'd.“ 
Here late clearly means lateh. MALONE. | 

o Wither one roſe, and let the other lou"iſh ! &c,] Thus the folio, 
The quartos thus : 725 
| For if you ftrive, a thouſand lives muſt periſh.“ 

| OTEEVENS. 


7 Hou will the country, &c.] So, the folio, The quartos thus: 


How will the country now miideem their king ! 
Oh, would my death their minds could ſatisty! 
To mi/*think is to think ill, unfavourably. So, in the Northern 


Laſs, 1633: 
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Fath. Theſe arms of mine ſhall be thy winding-.. 
ſheet; _ | 
My heart, ſweet boy, ſhall be thy ſepulchre ; 
For from my heart thine image ne'er ſhall go. 
My ſighing breaſt ſhall be thy funeral bell; 
* And ſo obſequious will thy father be, 
Sad for the loſs of thee ?, having no more, 
As Priam was for all his valiant ſons. : 
V1 bear thee hence; and let them fight that will, 
For I have murder'd where I ſhould not kill. 
[Exit with the body, 


K. Henry. Sad-hearted men, much overgone with 
care, 


— 


Alarums, Excurſions. Enter the Queen, prince of 
Wales, and Exeter. 


Prince. Fly, father, fly! for all your friends are fled, 
And Warwick rages like a chafed bull : 


Away! for death doth hold us in purſuit, 
Yucen, Mount you, my lord, towards Berwick poſt 
amain : 
Edward and Richard, like a brace of greyhounds 
Having the fearful flving hare in fight, 
With fiery eyes, ſparkling for very wrath, 
And bloody ſteel graſp'd in their ireful hands, 


cc 


——and heaven pardon me what I mifrhought every hour 
of the night!” STEEVEXS. 1 


Aud ſo obſequious avillehy father be.] Obſequious is 
tu] of obſequies, or of funeral rites, Jounson, 
In the 1ame ſenſe it is uſed in Hamlet- 
by —to do ob/equious ſorrow.” STEEVENS. 
Sad. fer 1he lofs of thee,] The old copy reads nnen for the loſs, 
&c. Mr. Rowe made the alteration, 2 I think we might read 
man. SrEEVURNs. | 
* As Priam was for all-] I having but one ſon, will grieve as 


much for that one, as Priam, who had many, could grieve for 
many. JOUYNSON, | 
Are 


here cares 


KING HENRY VL r 


Are at our backs; and therefore hence amain, 

Exe. Away | tor vengeance comes along with them: 
Nay, ſtay not to expoſtulate, make ſpeed ; 
Or elſe come after, 1'l]l away before, 

R. Henry. Nay, take me with thee, good ſweet 

Exeter; | 
Not that I fear to ſtay, but love to go 
Whither the queen intends, Forward; away! 
[ Exeunt, 


FC TNX Nv 
A loud alarum. Enter Clifford,. wounded*. 


Clif. Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, 
Which, while it laſted, gave king Henry light. 
Ah, Lancaſter ! I fear thine overthrow, 

More than my body's parting with my ſoul, 

My love, and fear, glew'd many friends to thee; 
And, now I fall, 3 thy tough commixture meits, 
Impairing Henry, ſtrength'ning miſ-proud Vork. 
The common people ſwarm like ſummer flies: 
And whither fly the gnats, but to the fun? 

And who ſhines now, but Henry's enemy ? 

O Phoebus! hadſt thou never given conſent 
That Phaeton ſhould check thy fiery ſteeds, 
Thy burning car had never ſcorch'd the earth: 


Enter Clifford, wound:d.] The quarto adds, with an arrow in 
hit neck, In ridicule, of this Beaumont and Fletcher have intro- 
duced Ralph, the grocer's prentice, in the Knight of the Burning 
Peſtle, with a forked arrow through his head. It appears, however, 
from Holinſhed, p. 664, that this circumſtance has tome relation 
to the truth : The lord Clifford, either far heat or paine, put- 
ting off his gorget ſuddenlie, with an arrow (as ſome ſaie) with- 
out a head, was ſtriken into the rote, and immediately rendered 

lis ſpirit.” STEEVENS. | 
| , thy tough commixlure——] Perhaps better, the tough 
commixtures TOA NSONs | vn 

The quartos read h tough commixture melts. STEEVE NS. 
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And, Henry, hadſt thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, 
And as thy father, and his father, did, | 
Giving no ground unto the houſe of York, 
They never then had ſprung like ſummer flics— 
I, and ten thouſand in this luckleſs realm, 
Had left no mourning widows for our deaths, 
And thou this day hadſt kept thy throne in peace, 
For what doth cheriſh weeds, but gentle air? 
And what makes robbers bold, but too much lenity 5 
Bootleſs are plaints, and cureleſs are my wounds; 
No way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold out flight; 
J he foe is mercileſs, and will not pity 
And, at their hands, I have deſerv'd no pity. 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much eftuſe of blood doth make me faint :— 
Come, York, and Richard, Warwick, and the reſt; 
* I ſtabb'd your fathers? boſoms, ſplit my breaſt, 

| n 


Alarum and retreat. Enter Edward, Clarence, Richard, 
Montague, Warwick, and Soldiers. 


Ede. * Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids 
us pauſe, Tok 

And ſmooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks.— 

| EE a Man — 


4 N» wvay to fly, nor frength to bold our H gl.] This line is clear 
and proper as it is now read; yet perhaps an oppoſition of images 
was meant, and Cliflord ſaid: . Ee 

No «way to fly, nor ffrergth to hold out fight, JOHNSON. 

The quartos read ** zo ſtrength to hoid out flight,” i. e. No 
way to fly, nor with ſtrength ſufſicient left to juſtain myſelf in 
flight, it there were. STEEVENS. R 

5 1 flabb'd your fatbers“ beſoms; ſplit my breaſt.) So the folio. 
The qu-rtos. read: | 

I ſtabb'd your father's, now come ſplit my breaſt,” 
| | | STEEVENS. 

® Now breathe we, lords ;) Inſtead of this ſpeech, the quartos 

have tht following: = X e 
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Some troops purſue the bloody-minded queen ;— 
That led calm Henry, though he were a king, 
As doth a fail, fill'd with a tretting guſt, 
Command an argoly to ſtem the waves, 
But think you, lords, that Clifford flew with them ? 
War. No, tis impothble he thould eſcape : 
For, though before his face I ſpeak the word, 
Your brother Richard mark'd him for the grave; 
And, whereſoe'er he is, he's ſurely dead. 
[ Clifford groans and dies. 
7 Edw. Whoſe ſoul is that which takes her heavy 
leave? | 
Rich. A deadly groan, like life and death's de. 
arting. ; 
Edw. See who it is: and, now the battle's ended, 
If friend, or foe, let him be gently us'd. 8 
Rich. Revoke that doom ot mercy, tor tis Clifford; 
Who not contented that he lopp'd the branch 
In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth, 
But ſet his murdering knife unto the root 
From whence that tender ſpray did ſweetly ſpring, 
I mean, our princely father, duke of York, . - 
War. From off the gates of York fetch down the 
head, 5 | 
Your father's head, which Clifford placed there: 
Inſtead whereof, let his ſupply the room ; 
Meaſure for meaſure mult be anſwered. 


Thus far our fortunes keep an upward courſe, 
And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory. 
Some troops purſue the bloody-minded queen, 
That now towards Berwick doth poſt amain — 
But think you that Clifford is fled away with them ? 
| SrEE ENS. 5 
7 Edw. Whoſe ſoul, &c.] I have diſtinguiſhed theſe ſpeeches 
according to the authority of the quarto, The folio gave all to 
Richard, except the laſt line and halt, STEEvens. 
1 like lift and death's departing.] Sir Thomas Hanmer 
reads, like life in death departing ; which Dr. Warburton has res 
ceived, JOHNSON. | 3 
The quartos read, like life and death's departure, 
ps OTEEVENS, 
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Edw. Bring forth that fatal ſcrirch-owl to our 
houſe, 


That nothing ſung but death to us and ours : 
Now death ſhall ſtop his diſmal threatening ſound, 
And his ill-boding tongue no more ſhall ſpeak. 


[ Attendants bring the bod) forward, 
War. I think his underſtanding is bereft ;— 


Say, Clifford, doſt thou know who ſpeaks to thee ?— 
Dark cloudy death o'erſhades his beams of life, 
And he nor ſees, nor hears us what we ſay, 


Rich. O, would he did! and fo, perhaps, he doth; 


Tis but his policy to counterfeit, 
Becauſe he would avoid ſuch bitter taunts 
As in the time of death he gave our father. 


Cla. If ſo thou think'ſt, vex him with ? eager words, 
Rich, Clifford, aſk mercy, and obtain no grace. 
Eqdw. Clifford, repent in bootleſs penitence. 

War. Clifford, deviſe excuſes for thy faults. 

Cla. While we deyiſe fell tortures for thy faults. , 
Rich. Thou didſt love York, and I am ſon to York, 
Edw. Thou pitied'ſ Rutland, I will pity thee. 
Cla. Where's captain Margaret, to fence you now ? 


Har. They mock thee, Clifford; ſwear as thou waſt 


Wont. 


Rich. What, not an oath? nay, then the world 
7 hard, 


When Clifford cannot ſpare his friends an oath :— 


I know by that, he's dead; And, by my foul, 


Would this rig ht hand buy bur an hour's life, 
That I in all L-lpioht might rail at him, | 
i'd chop it off; and with the iſſuing blood 

Stifle the villain, whoſe unſtanched thirſt 


There | is no occaſion for correction. 
was the expreſſion in the old Marriage Service, FARMER, 


9 


80, 1 


6 Till death us arpart*? 


=——eager words. ] Sour words; words of aſperity. 
Jonxsox. 
in Hamlet : 


+ It is a nipping and an eager air.“ STEEVENS. 


York 
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York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy. 

War. Ay, but he's dead: Off with the traitor's head, 
And rear it in the place your father's ſtands.— 
And now to London with triumphant march, 
There to be crowned England's royal king. 
From thence ſhall Warwick cut the ſea to France, 
Avd aſk the lady Bona for thy queen; 
So ſhalt thou finew both theſe lands together; 
And, having France thy friend, thou ſhalt not dread 
The ſcatter'd foe, that hopes to riſe again; 
For though they cannot greatly ſting to hurt, 
Yet look to have them buz, to offend thine ears. 
Firſt, will I ſee the coronation ; 
And then to Britany Il croſs the ſea, 
To effect this marriage, fo it pleaſe my lord. 

Eqdw. Even as thou wilt, ſweet Warwick, let it be: 
For on thy ſhoulder do I build my ſeat ; 
And never will I undertake the thing, 
Wherein thy counſel and conſent is wanting.— 
Richard, I will create thee duke of Gloſter ;— 
And George, of Clarence ;—Warwick, as ourſelf, 
Shall do, and undo, as him pleaſeth beſt, 

Rich. Let me be duke of Clarence; George, of 

Gloſter ; 

For Gloſter's dukedom is too ominous *. 

War, Tut, that's a fooliſh obſervation; _ 
Richard, be duke of Gloſter : Now to London, 
To ſee theſe honours in poſſeſſion. ¶Exeunt. 


And then to Britany Pl croſs the ſca,] Thus the folio» The 
quartos thus : | 


And afterwards I'll croſs the ſeas to France. 
Fa STEEVENS. 


? —too ominous] Alluding, perhaps, to the deaths of Tho- 
mas of Woodſtock, and Humphrey, dukes of Gloſter. SEEVEXS. 


| E ACT 
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A CT: T N 


A Chaſe in the North of England, 


Enter Sinklo, * and Humphrey, with croſs bows in their 
hands. © | 


Sink, Under this thick-grown brake we'll ſhroud 
| ourſelves; ä 
For through this laund anon the deer will come; 
And in this covert will we make our ſtand, 
Culling the principal of all the deer. 
Hum. I'll ſtay above the hill, ſo both may ſhoot, 
Sink. That cannot be; 3 the noiſe of thy croſs. 
bow | | 


3 Enter Sinklo] Dr. Grey obſerves from Hall and Holinſhed, 
that the name of the perſon who took XK. Henry, was Cantlowe, 
See Mr. Tyrwhitt's note on the firſt ſcene in the Taming of a 
Shrew. SrEE VERS. f | 

Enter Sinklo and Haumpbrey=s] In the quarto, theſe archers have 
no names. The direction is, © Enter two Keepers with both 
bowes and arrowes,” This would ſufficiently confirm Mr, 
Tyrwhitt's conjecture, if it wanted confirmation; but it does not, 
for Sinklo was certainly the name of a player. [See a note on the 
- Induction to The Taming of the Shrew. | Humphrey was, I iuppole, 
another player. MALoNE. 3 

4 this laund—) Laund means the fame as lawn ; a plain 
extended between woods. 

So, in the play of Orlando Furiaſo, 1594 : 

And that they trace the ſhady /awads, &c,” 


6* Tread ſhe theſe /awrds, kind Flora boaſts her pride.“ 
vai e n b Th | : Ys 
5 the noiſe of thy croſi-boww e t rs not to have 
forgot the ſecrets of his former 5 PETS 
do, in the Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1626 : 
„Did 1 not hear a bow go off, and the buck bray ?” 
| | STEEVENS, 


Again 


Will 
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Will ſcare the herd, and ſo my ſhoot is loſt. 

Here ſtand we both, and aim we at the beſt: 

And, for the time ſhall not ſeem tedious, 

P11 tell thee what befell me on a day, 

In this ſelf place where now we mean to ſtand. 
Hum. Here comes a man, let's ſtay till he be paſt, 


Enter king Henry, with a prayer-book, 


R. Henry. From Scotland am I ſtol'n, even of pure 
love, 

7 To greet mine own land with my wiſhful fight. 
No, Harry, Harry, tis no land of thine ; 
Thy place is fill'd, thy ſcepter wrung from thee, 
* Thy balm waſh'd off, wherewith thou waſt anointed : 
No bending knee will call thee Ca ſar now, 
No humble ſuitors preſs to ſpeak for right, 
No, not a man comes for redreis to thee; 
For how can I help them, and not myſelf? 

Sink. Ay, here's a deer whole {kin's a keeper's fee: 
This is the guondam king; let's ſeize upon him. 


read: 


let's liſten him a while. STEEvENS., 


OS greet mine own land with my wiſhful ſight. ] So, the jfolios, 


The quartos perhaps better thus : 
And thus diſguis'd to greet my native land, 
| STEEVENS, 
* Thy balm waſh'd o.] This is an image very frequent in 
the works of Shakſpeare. So, again, in this icene :; 
I was anointed king, 
It is common in theſe plays to find the ſame images, whether 
jocular or ſerious, frequently recurring. Jokxsox. 
9 his is the quondam king; K. 
quartos thus: | 3 
| Ay, marry, fir, here's a deer, his ſkin is a 
* — --Keeper's iee. Sirrah ſtand cloſe, for as I think, 
This is the king, king Edward hath depos'd. 
i a DTEEVENS. 
R. Henry, 


6 


*. 


6 let's Bay till he Be paff.] So the folio, The quartos | 


Thus the folio« The 


1 
1 

; 
Ll 


- 
— 


DDr 
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K. Henry. Let me embrace theſe ſour adverfities '; 
For wiſe men ſay, it is the wileſt courſe, 
Hum. Why linger we? let us lay hands upon 
him. | 
Sink,” Forbear a while; we'll hear a little more, 
R. Henry. My queen, and ſon, are gone to France 
for aid; 
And, as] hear, the great commanding Warwick 
Is thither gone, to crave the French King's ſiſter 
To wife for Edward: If this news be true, 
Poor queen, and fon, your labour is but loſt; 
For Warwick 1s a ſubtle orator, 
And Lewis a prince ſoon won with moving words. 
By this account, then, Margaret may win him 
For ſhe's a woman to be pity'd much: 
Her fighs will make a battery in his breaſt ; 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart ; 
The tyger will be mild, while ſhe doth mourn ; 
And Nero will be tainted with remorſe, 
To hear, and ſee, her plaints, her briniſh tears. 
Ay, but ſhe's come to beg; Warwick, to give: 
She, on his left fide, craving aid for Henry ; 
He, on his right, aſking a wite for Edward, 
She weeps, and ſays—her Henry is depos'd ; 
He ſmiles, and ſays his Edward is inſtall'd ; 
That ſhe, poor wretch, for grief can ſpeak no more : 
Whiles Warwick tells his title, ſmooths the wrong, 
3 Inferreth arguments of mighty ſtrength : 
And, in conclufion, wins the king from her, 
With promiſe of his ſiſter, and what elſe, 
To ſtrengthen and ſupport king Edward's place. 


1 e—thiſe four adverſitics;] The old copy reads the ſeæure 
adverſaries, STEBVENS. 7 | 
2 And Nero will——] Perhaps we might better read, A Nero 
evill + OSTEEVENS» | 
3 [nferreth arguments of mighty firength ;} In the former act was 
the ſame line : | 255 
Inferring arguments of mighty farce. Johxsox. 


5 | | O Mar- 
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« O Margeret, thus 'twill be; and thou, poor ſoul, 
Art then forſaken, as thou went'ſt forlorn. 
Hum. Say, what art thou, that talk'ſt of kings and 
queens ? 
K. Henry. More than I ſeem, and leſs than I was 
born to: 
A man at leaſt, * for leſs I ſhould not be; 
And men may talk of kings, and why not I? 
Hum. Ay, but thou talk ſt as if thou wert a king. 
R. Henry. Why, ſo J am, in mind“; and that's 
enough *, | 
Hum. But, it thou be a king, where is thy crown? 
R. Henry. My crown is in my heart, not on my 
head ; | 
Not deck'd with diamonds, and Indian ſtones, 
Nor to be ſeen : my crown is call'd, content; 
A crown it is, that ſeldom kings enjoy. 
Hum, Well, if you be a king crown'd with con- 
tent, 
Your crown content, and you, muſt be contented 
To go along with us: for, as we think, 
You are the king, king Edward hath depos'd 
9 And we his ſubjects, ſworn 1n all allegiance, 
Will apprehend you as his encmy. 


4 O Margaret, &c.] The piety of Henry ſcarce intereſts us 
more for his misfortunes, than this his conſtant ſolicitude for the 
welfare of his deceitful queen. STEEVENS. 

5 leſs ihan I was born to:] Thus the folio, The quartos 
thus: — for leſs I ſhould not be. SrEEVENs. 

» Ir tefs I ſhould not be;) Such is the reading of the folio, 
The quartos thus, —and more I cannot be. SrEE VERS. 

7 Why, jo J am, in mind;} There ſeems to be an alluſion to a 
line in an old ſong, (quoted in Every Man out of his Humour ) : 

My mind to me a kingdom is.“ MaroNnE. 
and that's enough.) So, the folio. The quartos thus: 
though not in ſnew. STEEVENS, 

Aud cue his ſubjects, &c.] So, the folio. The quartos thus t 
And therefore we charge you in God's naine, and the 
king's, 5 
To go along with us unto the officers. STEEVENS. 


K. Henry. 
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K. Henry. But did you never ſwear, and I an 
oath ? 


Hum. No, never ſuch an oath ; nor will we now. 7 


K. Henry. \\ here did you dwell, when I was king 
of England? 
Hum, Here in this country, wine we now remain. 
K. Henry. 1 was anointed king at nine months old; 
My father, and my grandfather, were kings; 
And you were ſworn true ſubjects unto me: 
And, tell me then, have you not broke your caths? 
Sink. No; for we were ſubjects but while you were 
kin N | 
K. Henry. Why, am I dead? do I not breathe 3 
man? 
Ah, ſimple men, you know not what you ſwear, 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 


” 


Commanded always by the greater guſt; * 


Such is the lightneſs of you common men. 

Eut do not break your oaths ; for, of that ſin 

My mild entreaty ſhall not make you guilty, 

Go where you will, the king ſhall be commanded; 


And be you king; command, and I'll obey, © £4 
Sin. We are truz ſubjects to the king, king Ed. 
ward. 


K. Henry. So would you be again to Henry, 
If he were ſeated as king Edward is. 
Sink. We charge you, in God's name, and in the 
king's, 
To go with us unto the officers, 


K. Henry. In God's name, lead; your king's name 
be obey d: 


* n Con name, had ; &c.] So, the folio. Inſtead of this 
tpeect, the quartos have the follow ing: 


(00s name be futfill'd, your king's name be 
Coy dt; and be you kings; command, and Ill obey. 
STEEVENS. 


8 | And 


* 
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And what God will, that let your king perform ; 
And what he will, I humbly yield unto, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
London. The palace. 
Enter king Edward, Glaſter, Clarence, and lady Grey. 


R. Edo. Brother of Gloſter, at Saint Alban's field 
This lady's huſband, * fir John Grey, was ſlain, 
His land then ſeiz'd on by the conqueror: 
Her ſuit is now, to repoſſeſs thoſe lands; 
Which we in juſtice cannot well deny, 
Becauſe in quarrel of the houſe of York 
The noble gentleman did loſe his life, - 
lo. Your highneſs ſhall do well, to grant her ſuit ; 
It were diſhonour, to deny it her. 
R. Edw. It were no leſs; but yet I'll make a pauſe, 
Glo. Yea! is it ſo? k [ Afide, 
I ſee the lady hath a thing to grant, 
Before the king will grant her humble ſuit. 
Cla, He knows the game; how true he keeps the 
-— wind? Lide. 
Glo, Silence! 
K. Edw. 3 Widow, we will confider of your ſuit; 
And come ſome other time, to know our mind. 
Grey. Right gracious lord, I cannot brook delay; 
May it pleaſe your highneſs to reſolve me now; 


ir John Grey, —] Vid. Hall, 34 Yeur of Faw. IV. 
folio 8. It was hitherto fallly printed Richard. Pope, 

2 Sito. Tra, is it % &.] So the folio» The quartos read 
with the following variations: 

G.. I, I> ihe wind in that door? 
©. Clay. i tee the lady, Sc. STEVENS. TOE 4 

3 H aotu, wwe ui / - This is a very lively and ſpritely 
dialogue; the reciprocauon is quicker than is common iu Shak- 
ſpeare. JondsO. | 


And 
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And what your pleaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy me. 


Glo. { Aſide.] Ay, widow ? then ll warrant you alt 
your lands, | 

An if what pleaſes him; ſhall pleaſure you. 

Fight cloſer, or, good faith, you'll catch a blow. 

Clar. LAſide.] J fear her not, unleſs the chance to 

Glo. [ Aſide.] God forbid: that! for he'll take yan. 
tages. | 

R. Edo. How many children haſt thou, widow? 

tell me. 

Clar. LUAlide.] I think, he means to beg a child of 
her, : ; 

Glo. [A/ide.) Nay, whip me then; he'll rather give 
her two. s 

Grey. Three, my moſt gracious lord. 

Glo. | Aſide.] You ſhall have four, if you'll be rul'd 

him. 

K. Edo. Twere pity, they ſhould loſe their father's 
land. 

Grey. Be pitiful, dread lord, and grant it then. 

K. Edw. Lords, give us leave; Ill try this widow's 
wit. : | 

Glo. Ay, good leave have you; for you will have 
leave 

Till youth take leave, and leave you to your crutch, 
[Gier and Clarence retire-to the other fide, 

K. Edw. Now tell me, madam, do you love your 
children? | 

Grey. Ay, full as dearly as I love myſelf. 

K. Ediv. And would you not do much to do them 


good ? 
Grey. To do them good, I would ſuſtain ſome 
| harm, 
R. Edw. Then get your huſband's lands, to do 
them good. 


Grey. Therefore I came unto your majeſty. 
K. Edw. I'll tell you how theſe lands are to be got. 
Er 2. 
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Grey. So ſhall you bind me to your highneſs' ſervice. 
R. Edw. What ſervice wilt thou do me, if I give 
them? 
Grey. What you command, that reſts in me to do. 
K. Edw. But you will take exceptions to my boon. 
Grey. No, gracious lord, except I cannot do it. 
K. Edw. Ay, but thou canſt do what] mean to aſx. 
Grey. Why, then I will do what your grace com- 


mands. 
Glo. He plies her hard; and much rain wears che 
marble. |  [4/ide. 
Clar. As red as fire! nay, then her v wax muſt melt, 
[ Hide. 
Grey. Why ſtops my lord? ſhall I not hear my 
taſk ? 


R. Edw. An eaſy taſk ; tis but to love a king. 
Grey. That's ſoon perform'd, becauſe I am a ſub« 
WO. BP 
K. Edw. Why then, thy huſband's lands I freely 
give thee, _. 
Grey. I take my leave, with many thouſand thanks. 
Glo. The match is made; ſhe ſeals it with a curt'ſy, 
K. Edw. But ſtay thee, tis the fruits of love 1 
mean. 
Grey. The fruits of love T mean, my loving liege. 
K. Edw. Ay, but, I fear me, in another ſenſe, 
What love, think'ſt thou, I ſue fo much to get? 
Grey, My love till death, my humble thanks, my 
prayer; 
That love, which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 
K. Edw. No, by my troth, I did not mean ſuch 


love. 

Grey. Why, then you mean not as I thought you 
did. 

R. Edw. But now you partly may perceive my 
mind, 


Grey. My mind will never grant what I perceive 


_ Your highneſs aims at, if I aim aright. 
Vor. VI. LI R. Ediv. 
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8 Edo. To tell thee plain, I aim to lie with thee- 
. To tell you plain, I had rather lie in priſon, 
foo: Why, then thou ſhalt not have thy huſ- 
| 8 band's lands. k 
Grey. Why, then mine honeſty ſhall be my dower; 
For by that loſs I will not purchaſe them. 
K. Ed. Herein thou wrong'ſt thy children migh- 
tily. 


Grey. Herein your highneſs wrongs both them and 


me. 
But, mighty lord, this merry inclination 
Accords not with the ſadneſs of my ſuit ; 
Pleaſe you diſmiſs me, either with ay, or no. 
K. Edw. Ay; if thou wilt ſay ay, to my requeſt ; 
No ; if thou doſt ſay no, to my demand. 
Grey. Then, no, my lord. My ſuit is at an end. 
Glo. The widow likes him not, ſhe knits her 7 2 
[Age 
Clar. He is the blunteſt wooer in lillian 
 _[ Afide. 
K. Edw, | Aſide.] “ Her looks do argue her replete 
with modeſty ; 
Her words do ſhew her wit incomparable 
All her perfections challenge ſovereignty ; 
One way, or other, ſhe is tor a king; 
And ſhe ſhall be my love, or elſe my queen.— 
Say, that king Edward take thee for his queen? 
Grey. Tis better ſaid than done, my gw 
| lord: | 
I am a ſubject fit to jeſt withal, 
But far unfit to be a ſovereign. 
R. Edw. Sweet widow, by my ſtate I ſwear to thee, 
I ſpeak no more than what my foul intends 
And that 1s, to enjoy thee for my love. 


4 + Her looks do argue her replete with modify: J So, the folio. 
The quartos read: 


Her looks are all replete with maje/'y. STEEVENS. 


Grey, 


E. 
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Grey. And that is more than I will yield unto: 
I know, I am too mean to be your queen; 
And yet too good to be your concubine *. 
K. Edw. You cavil, widow; I did mean, my 
queen. 
Grey. *Twill grieve your grace, my ſons ſhould call 
._____you-father, | 
K. Edw. No more, than when my daughters call 
thee mother. | 
Thou art a widow *,. and thou haſt ſome children; 
And, by God's mother, I, being but a batchelor, 
Have other ſome : why, *tis a happy thing 
To be the father unto many ſons. 
Anſwer no more, for thou ſhalt be my queen. 
Glo. The ghoſtly father now hath done his ſhrift. 
; [Aſide. 
Clar. When he was made a ſhriver, twas for ſhift. 
: ( 45. 
K. Edw. Brothers, you muſe what chat we two 
have had. | | | 
Glo. The widow likes it not, for ſhe looks ſad, 
R. Edw. You'd think it ſtrange, it I ſhould marry 
her, | 5 
Clar. To whom, my lord? 
K. Edw. Why, Clarence, to myſelf. 4 
Glo. That would be ten days' wonder, at the leaſt, 
Clar. That's a day longer than a wonder laſts, 
Glo. By ſo much is the wonder in extremes. 


5 And yet too good to be your concubine.] So, in Warner's Albion's 
England, 1602, B. VII. chap. xxxiv: | 
His plea was love, my ſuit was land: I plie him, he 
plies me : 3 
&* Too bace to be his queen, too good his concubine to be.“ 
Shakſpeare, however, adopted the words from Stowe's Chronicle, 
DTERVENS. 
© Thou art a-widew, & c.] This is part of the king's reply to his 
mother in Stowe's Chronicle: That ſhe is a widow, and hath 
already children; by God's bleſſed lady I am a batchelor, and 
have ſome too, and ſo each of us hath a proofe that neither of us 
is like to be barrain: &c.” STEEvVENS. 


L 1 2 \ | K. l dw, 
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K. Edw. Well, jeſt on, brothers : I can tell you 
both, | 


Her ſuit is granted for her huſband's lands. 


Enter a Nobleman, 


Nob. My gracious lord, Henry your foe is taken, 
And brought as priſoner to your palace gate. 

K. Edw. Sec, that he be convey d unto the 

Tower: _ 
And go we, brothers, to the man that took him, 
To queſtion of his apprehenſion.— 
Widow, go you along ; Lords, uſe her honour- 
ably. 
[ Exeunt King, Lady, Clarence, and Lords. 

Glo. Ay, Edward will uſe women honourably. 
Would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and all, 
That from his loins no hopefal branch may ſpring, 
To croſs me from the golden time I look for! 
And yet, between my ſoul's deſire, and me, 
(The luſtful Edward's title buried) 
Is Clarence, Henry, and his ſon young Edward, 
And all the unlook'd-for iſſue of their bodies, 
To take their rooms, ere I can place myſelt : 
A cold premeditation for my purpoſe ! _ 
Why, then I do but dream on ſovereignty ; 
Like one that ſtands upon a promontory, 
And ſpies a far-off ſhore where he would tread, 
Wiſhing his foot were equal with his eye; 
And chides the ſea that funders him from thence, 
Say ing-—he'll lade it dry to have his way: 
So do I wiſh the crown, being fo far off; 
And ſo I chide the means that keep me from it ; 
And fol ſay - I'll cut the cauſes off, 
Flattcring me with impoſſibilities. — 
My eye's too quick, my heart o' erweens too much, 
Unleſs my hand and ſtrength could equal them. 
Well, ſay there is no kingdom then for Richard; 
What other pleaſure can the world afford? 


PI 
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7 Pl make my heaven in a lady's lap, 

And deck my body in gay ornaments, 

And witch ſweet ladies with my words and looks. 
O miſerable thought ! and more unlikely, 
Than to accompliſh twenty. golden crowns ! 
Why, love forſwore me in my mother's womb : 
And, for I ſhould not deal in her ſoft laws, 

She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe 
To ſhrink mine arm up like a wither'd ſhrub; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where fits deformity to mock my body; 

To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſize; 

To diſproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or an ? unlick'd bear-whelp, 
That carries no impreſſion like the dam. 

And am I then a man to be belov'd ? 

O, monſtrous fault, to harbour ſuch a thought! 
Then, ſince this earth affords no joy to me, 

But to command, to check, to o'erbear ſuch 


7 I'll make my heaven, &c.] Thus the folio. The quartos alter 
and tranſpoſe the two lines, as follows: 
I will go clad my body with gay ornaments, 
And lull myſelf within a lady's lap. STEEVENS. 
8 like a wither*d ſhrub;)] So the folio. The quartos 
like a wither'd /brimp. STEEVENS. | 
9 ——uniick'd bear-whelp,] It was an opinion which, in ſpite 
of its abſurdity, prevailed long, that the bear brings forth only 
ſhapeleſs lumps of animated fleſh, which ſhe licks into the form 
of bears. It 18 now well known that the whelps of the bear are 


produced in the ſame ſtate with thoſe of other creatures. 
| JohN SON. 


— to o erbear ſuch N 
As are of better perſon than myſelf, ] TYRES 
Richard ſpeaks here the language of nature, Whoever 1s ==. 
matized with deformity has a conſtant ſource of envy in his mind, 
and would counter balance by ſome other ſuperiority theſe advan» 
tages which he feels himſelf to want. Bacon remarks that the 
detormed are commonly daring ; and it is almoſt proverbially ob- 
1zrved that they are ill⸗natured. Tbe truth is, that the deform- 
ed, like all other men, are diſpleaſed with inferiority, and en- 
deavour to gain ground by good or bad means, as they are vir- 
tuous or corrupt. JOK NSON+ | 


L1 3 As 
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As are of better perſon than myſelt, * 

I'll make my heaven to dream upon the crown ; 

And, while I live, to account this world but hell, 

Until my miſ-ſhap'd trunk that bears this head, 

Be round impaled with a glorious crown, 

And yet I know not how to get the crown, 

For many lives ſtand between me and home: 

And I,—like one loſt in a thorny wood, 

That rents the thorns, and is rent with the thorns ; 

Seeking a way, and ſtray ing from the way 

Not knowing how to find the open air, 

But toiling deſperately to find it out, — 

Torment myſelf to catch the Engliſh crown: 
And from that torment I will free myſelf, 

Or hew my way out with a bloody axe. 

Why, I can ſmile, and murder while I ſmile 

And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart; 

And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face ta all occaſions. 

ll drown more failors than the mermaid ſhall 

I'll flay more gazers than the bafiliſk : 

IL play the orator as well as Neſtor, 

Deceive more 1lily than Ulyſſes could, 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy : 

] can add colours to the cameleon ; : 

Change ſhapes, with Proteus, for adyantages, 


ENG Bd 
* Until my mi/-fhap'd trunk that bears this head, 
Be round impaled &c.] «- 
A tranſpoſition ſeems to be neceſſary : 
V 4 6 
*© Until my head, that this miſ-hap'd trunk bears.“ 
Otherwiſe the /runk that bears the bead is to be encircled with the 
crown, and not the head itſelf. STEEvENS. 
3 —impaled——} i. e. encircled, So, in He d's 
of Lacrece, Og enn 
6© Tear off the crown that yet empales his temples.” 
| | — STEEVvexs. 


1 
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And fet the murd'rous Machiavel to ſchool, 


Can I do this, and cannot get a crown? 
Tut were it further off, Ill pluck it down, ¶ Exit. 


Fr ances 


Flouriſh. Enter Lewis the French king, lady Bonas 
Bourbon, queen Margaret, prince Edward, her ſon, 
and the earl of Oxford. Lewis ſits and riſeth up again. 


K. Lewis. * Fair queen of England, worthy Mar- 
garet Se 
Sit down with us; it ill befits thy ſtate, = 
And birth, that thou ſhould'ſt ſtand, while Lewis doth 
ſit, 
Queen. No, mighty king of France; now Margaret 
Muſt ftrike her fail, and learn a while to ſerve, 
Where kings command, I was, I muſt confeſs, 


* And fet the murderous Machiavel to. ſchool. ] As this is an ana- 
chroniſm, and the old quarto reads : 
And ſet the aſpiring Catiline to ſchool, 
I don't know why it ſhould not be preferred. WARBURTON, 
This is not the firſt proof T have met with, that Shakſpeare, in 
his attempts to familiarize his ideas, has diminiſhed their pro- 
priety. STEEVENS. 
Fair queen of England, &c.] Thus the folio. The quartos 
give the following : 
Welcome, queen Margaret, to the court of France, 
'It fits not Lewis to fit while thou doſt ſtand, 
Sit by my ſide ; and here I vow to thee, 
Thou ſhalt have aid to re-poſſeſs thy right, | 
And beat proud Edward 3 his uſurped ſeat, : 
And place king Henry in his former rule. STEEvENS. 
6 No, mighty king of France; &.] Inſtead of this ſpeech the 
guartos only fupply the following; 
2xeen, 1 humbly thank your royal majeſty, 
And pray the God of heaven to bleſs thy ſtate, * 
Great king of France, that thus regard'& our wrongs, 
| » STEEVENS» 


L 14 Great 
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Great Albion's queen in former golden days: 
But now miſchance hath trod my title down, 
And with diſhonour laid me on the ground ; 
Where I muſt take like ſeat unto my fortune, 
And to my humble ſeat conform myſelf. 
K. Lewis. Why, ſay, fair queen, whence ſprings 
this deep deſpair ? 
Queen. From ſuch a cauſe as fills mine eyes with 
tears, 
And ſtops my tongue, while heart is drown'd in 
cares. 
R. Lewis, Whate'er it be, be thou ill like thyſelf, 
And fit thee by our ſide: yield not thy neck 
[ Seats her by him, 
To fortune's yoke, but let thy dauntleſs mind 
Still ride in triumph over all miſchance. 
Be plain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 
It ſhall be eas'd, if France can yield relief. 
Queen. Thoſe gracious words revive my drooping 
thoughts, 
And give my tongue-ty'd ſorrows leave to ſpeak, 
Now, therefore, be it known to noble Lewis,— 
That Henry, ſole poſſeſſor of my love, 
Is, of a king, become a baniſh'd man, 
And forc'd to live in Scotland a forlorn ; 
While proud ambitious Edward, duke of York, 
Uſurps the regal title, and the ſeat 
Of England's true-anointed lawful king, 
This is the cauſe, that I, poor Margaret, — 
With this my ſon, prince Edward, Henry's heir,— 
_ Am come to crave thy juſt and lawful aid; 
And, if thou fail us, all our hope is done: 
Scotland hath will to help, but cannot help; 
Our people and our peers are both miſ-led, 
Our treaſure ſeiz'd, our ſoldiers put to flight, 
And, as thou ſee'ſt, ourſelves in heavy plight. 
K. Lew. Renowned queen, W ich e calm the 
. 


While 
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While we bethink a means to break it off. 


Queen. 1 more we ſtay, the ſtronger grows our 
oe. 


K. Lew. Rog more I ſtay, the more I'll ſuccour 
thee, 5 


Queen. O, but impatience waiteth on true ſorrow: 
And ſee, where comes the breeder of my ſorrow. 


Enter Warwick. 


R. Lew. What's he, approacheth boldly to our 
preſence ? | | 


7 O, but impatience waiteth on true ſorrow 2 
And fee, where comes the breeder of my forrow.] 
How does impatience more particularly wait on true ſorrow ? On 
the contrary, ſuch ſorrow as the queen's, which came gradually 
on through a long courſe of misfortunes, is generally leſs impa- 
tient than that of thoſe who have fallen into ſudden miſeries. The 
true reading ſeems to be : | 
O, but impatience waiting, rues to-morrow : 
Ard ſee, where comes the breeder of my. ſorrow. 
i. e. When impatience waits and ſolicits for redreſs, there is no- 
thing ſhe ſo much dreads as being put off till to-morrow (a pro 
verbial expreſſion for procraſtination), This was a very proper 
reply to what the king ſaid laſt, and in a ſentiment worthy of the 
poet, A rhime too 1s added, as was cuſtomary with him at the 
cloling a ſcene, WarBURTON. _. 

It is ſtrange that, when the ſenſe is ſo clear, any commentator 
ſhould thus laboriouſly obſcure it, to introduce a new reading; 
and yet ſtranger that he ſhould ſhew ſuch confidence in his emen- 
dation as to inſert it in the text. Jon xs0N. PRES 

Enter Warwick.) This nobleman's embaſſy and commiſſion, 
the inſult he receives by the king's haſty marriage, and his con- 
ſequent reſolution to avenge it, with the capture, impriſonment, 
and eſcape of the king, Shakſpeare, it is true, found in Hall 
and Helingſhed : but later, as well as earher writers, of better 
authority, incline us to diſcredit the whole; and to refer the 
rupture 1 the king and his political creator to cauſes which 
have not reached N or to that jealouſy and ingratitude ſo 
natural, perhaps, to thoſe wao are under obligations too great to 
be diſcharged. Beneficia, ſays Tacitus, eo u/que /@1a ſunt, dum 
widentur ex/olvi poſſe ; ubi multum autcvenere, pro gratia odium red» 


" ditur. REMARKS. 
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Queen. DE earl of Warwick, Edward's greateſt 
d. 

K. Lew. Welcome, brave Warwick ! What brings 
; thee to France? | He deſcends. She ariſeth, 
Queen, Ay, now begins a ſecond ſtorm to riſe ; 

For this is he, that moves both wind and tide. 

Mar. From worthy Edward, king of Albion, 

My lord and ſovereign, and thy vowed friend, 

] come,—i1n kindaes and unfeigned love, — 

Firſt, to do greetings to thy royal perſon; 

And, then, to crave a league of Amity z 

And, laftly, to confirm that amity 

With nuptial not, if thou youchſafe to grant 

That virtuous lady Bona, thy fair ſiſter, 

To England's king in lawful marriage. 
Queen. If that go forward, ? Henry's hope is done, 
War. And, gracious madam, in our king's behalt, 

f [ Speaking to Bona, 

I am commanded, with your leave and favour, 

Huinbly to kiſs your hand, and with my tongue 

To tell the paſſion of my ſovereign's heart; 

Where fame, late entering at his heedful ears, 

* Hath plac'd thy beauty's image, and thy virtue. 
Queen. King Lewis, —and lady Bona,—hear me 

ſpeak, 

Before W e er Warwick. His demand 

Springs not from Edward's well- meant honeſt love, 

But from deceit, bred by neceſſity: 

For how can tyrants ſafely govern home, 

Unleſs abroad they purchaſe great alliance? 

To prove him tyrant, this reaſon may ſuffice.— 


That Henry liveth {till ; but were he dead, 


9 Henry's hope is done.] So, the folio, The quartos 
read: all our hope 1 is done. STEEVENS. 
Ha: plac'd thy beauty's image, and thy wirtue.] So, the folio. 
The quartos thus 
Hath plac'd thy glorious image, and thy vertues. 
STEEVENS» 


Yet 
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Vet here prince Edward ſtands, king Henry's ſon. 


Look therefore, Lewis, that by this league and 


marriage 
Thou draw not on thy danger and diſhonour: 
For though uſurpers ſway the rule a while, 
Vet heavens are juſt, and time ſuppreſſeth wrongs. 
War. Injurious Margaret 
Prince. And why not queen? 
War. Becauſe thy father Henry did uſurp; j 
And thou no more art prince, than ſhe is queen. 
Oxf. Then Warwick diſannuls great John of 
___ Gaunt, 
Which did ſubdue the greateſt part of Spain ' 
And, after John of Gaunt, Henry the N 
Whoſe wiſdom was a mirror * to the wiſeſt; 
And, after that wiſe prince, Henry the fifth, 
Who by his proweſs conquered all France: 
From theſe our Henry lineally deſcends. 
Mar. Oxford, how haps it, in this ſmooth diſ- 
courſe, 
You told not, how Henry the ſixth hath loſt 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten ? 
Methinks, theſe peers of France ſhould ſmile at that. 
But for the reſt.— You tell a pedigree 
Of threeſcore and two years; a hilly time 
To make preſcription for a kingdom's worth, 
Oxf. Why, Warwick, canſt thou ſpeak againſt thy 
liege, 
Whom thou obeyed'ſt! ſtz thirty and fix years, 
And not bewray thy treaſon with a bluſh ? 
War. Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 
Now buckler falſhood with a pedigree ? 
For ſhame, leaye Henry, and call Edward king. 
Oxf. Call him my king, by whoſe 1 injurious doom 


7 
2 —t0 the wiſe ;] So the folio. The quartos,——40 ce 
| world, STEEVENS. 
3 thirty-andiſix- years,] So, the folios The quartos, 
thirty and eight years, STEEVENSs | | 
My 
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My elder brother, the lord Aubrey Vere, 
Was done to death? and more than ſo, my father, 
Even in the downfall of his mellow'd years, 
+ When nature brought him to the door of death? 
No, Warwick, no; while life upholds this arm, 
This arm upholds the houſe of Lancaſter. 
War. And I the houſe of York. 
R. Lew. Queen Margaret, prince Edward, and 
Oxtord, 
Vouchſafe, at our requeſt, to ſtand aſide, 
While I uſe further conference with Warwick, 
Queen, Heavens grant, that Warwick's words be- 


witch him not [ They retire, 
R. Lew. Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon thy 
conſcience, 


Is Edward your true king ? for I were loth, 

To link with him ? that were not lawful choſen. 
War. Thereon I pawn my credit and mine honour, 
K. Lew. But is he gracious in the people's eye? 
Mar. The more, that Henry was unfortunate. 

K. Lew. Then further, —all diſſembling ſet aſide, 

Tell me for truth the meaſure of his love 

Unto our fiſter Bona. 


„ Far. Such it ſeeins, 


As may beſeem a monarch like himſelf. 
Myſelf have often heard him ſay, and ſwear,— 
6 T hat this his love was an eternal plant; 


Ihen nature brought him to the door dtatb?] Thus the folio, 
The quartos : 
When age did call bim to the door of death, 
STEEVENSs 
This paſſag 1ge unavoidably brings before the mind that admirable 
image of od age in Sackville's /ndud4ion : 
„His withered fiſt {till knocking at death's * &c. 
FARMER. 


that were not lawful cen.) Thus the folio. The 
quarto as follows: | 


that is not lawful beir. SrERVvENSs. 

+ Fur this bis Doe <vas an Sdn piant ;] The oid quarts 
tcads iigitly eternal; al. uding to the plants of Paradiſe, 
WARBURTON. 


| W hereof 


8 — 
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Whereof the root was fix'd in virtue's ground, 
The leaves and fruit maintain'd with beauty's ſun; 
' Exempt from envy, but not from diſdain, 
Unleſs the lady Bona quit his pain. 
K. Lew. Now, faſter, let us hear your firm reſolve. 
Bona. Your grant, or your denial, ſhall be mine :— 
Yet I confeſs, that often ere this day, 
| Its { Speaking to Warwick. 
When I have heard your king's deſert recounted, 
Mine ear hath tempted judgment to deſire. 
K. Lew. Then, Warwick, this, — Our fiſter ſhall 
be Edward's; 
And now forthwith ſhall articles be drawn 
Touching the jointure that your king muſt make, 
Which with her dowry ſhall be counterpois'd :— 
Draw near queen Margaret ; and be a witneſs, 
That Bona ſhall be wife to the Engliſh king. 
Prince. To Edward, but not to the Engliſh king. 
2veen. Deceitful Warwick ! it was thy device 
By this alliance to make void my ſuit ; 
Before thy coming, Lewis was Henry's friend, 


K. Lew. And ſtill is friend to him and Margaret: 


But if your title to the crown be weak, — 

As may appear by Edward's good ſucceſs, 
Then *tis but reaſon, that I be releas'd 

From giving aid, which late I promiſed, 

Yet ſhall you have all kindneſs at my hand, 
That your eſtate requires, and mine can yield, 


7 Exempt from envy, but not from diſdain,) Envy is always ſup- 
poſed to have ſome faſcinating or blaſting power; and to be out 
of the reach of envy is therefore a privilege belonging only to great 
excellence, I know not well why envy is mentioned here, or 
whoſe envy can be meant; but the meaning is, that his love is 


ſuperior to exvy, and can feel no blaſt from the lady's g:/dain. 


Or, that, if Bona refuſe to guit or requite his pain, his love may 
turn to lain, though the conſciouſneſs of his own merit will ex- 
empt him from the pangs of exzvy, JoHNSsON. 

I believe exvy is in this place, as in many others, put for ma/ice 
or hatred, His ſituation places him above theſe, though it cannot 
lecure him from female diſdain, STEEVENS, 

War. 
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War. Henry now lives in Scotland at his cafe 4 
Where having nothing, nothing he can loſe. 
And ag for you yourſelf, our quondam queen, — 
vou e a farhet able to maintain you; 
And better twere you troubled him than France. 
Queen. Peace, impudent and ſhameleſs Warwick, 
eace; 
Proud ae and puller- down of kings! 
Iwill not hence, till with my talk and tears, 
Both full of truth, I make king Lewis behold 
Thy ſly conveyance, and thy lord's falſe love; 
[ Poſt, blowing à horn within, 
For both of you are birds of felf-ſame feather, 


K. Lew. Warwick, this is ſome poſt to us, or 
- thee, | 


- 


Enter a Poſt. 


Pot. My lord ambaſſador, theſe letters are for you; : 
[To . arwick. 
Sent from your brother, marquis Montague. 
Theſe from our king unto your majeſty,— 
| [To K. Lewis, 
And, madam, theſe for you; from whom, 1 know 
not. { To the Queen. T hey all read their letters. 
Oxf. I like it well, that our fair queen and miſtreſs 
Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns at his. 
Prince. Nay, mark, how Lewis ſtamps as he were 
nettled : | 
I hope, all's for the beſt. 


Vu have a father ab.] This ſeems ironical. The po- 
verty of Margaret's father is a very frequent topic of reproach. 


OHNSONs 
Proud ſetter-ip and puller-down of kings ] The Ef here ap” 
plies to Warwick, the very words that Edward,! in p. 492, ad 
ta the Deity. Moxck Masox. 


t Thy fly conveyance, ] Conveyance 1s and thence 
is taken for artifice and fraud, JoansoNn. jeg 


I R. Lew, 


PY a « 1 
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K. Lew. Warwick, what are thy news? and yours 
fair queen ? 


Queen. Mine, ſuch as fills my heart PERRY unhop'd 


joys. 
War. 


ine, full of ſorrow and heart's diſcontent. 

K. Lew. What! has your king marry'd the lady 
r 

And now, to ſooth your forgery and his, 

Sends me a paper to perſuade me patience ? 

Is this the alliance that he ſeeks with France? 

Dare he preſume to ſcorn us in this manner ? 
Queen. I told your majeſty as much before: 

This proveth Edward's love, and Warwick's honeſty. 
War. King Lewis, I here proteſt, —in ſight of 

heaven, 

And by the hope I have of heavenly blifs, — 

That I am clear from this miſdeed of Edward's ; 

No more my king, for he diſhonours me; 

But moſt himſelf, if he could ſee his ſhame. 

Did I forget, that by the houſe of York 

My father came untimely to his death ? 

Did I let paſs the abuſe done to my niece ? 

Did I impale him with the regal crown ? 

3 Did I put Henry from his native right ; 

And am I guerdon'd at the laſt with thame? 

Shame on himſelf ! for my deſert is honour, 

And, to repair my honour loſt for him, 

[ here renounce him, and return to Heury,— 


2 Did I let paſs the abuſe done to my nicce?] Thus Holinſhed, 

. 668: King Edward did attempt a thing once in the earles 

ouſe, which was much againſt the earles honeſtie (whether he 

would have defloured his daughter or his ice, the certaintie was 

not for both their honours revealed) for ſurely ſuch a thing was 

attempted by king Edward. STEEVENS. | 

3 Did I put Henry from bis native right, &c.] Thus the folio, 

The quartos read: 

And thruſt king Hengy from his native home? 

And (moſt ungrateful) doth he ule me thus? h 

STEEVENSe > - 


My 


* 
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My noble queen, let former grudges paſs, 
And henceforth I am thy true ſervitor; 
I will revenge his wrong to lady Bona,” 
And replant Henry in his former ſtate, 
Queen. Warwick, theſe words have turn'd my hate 
to love X 
And I forgive and quite forget old faults, | 
And joy that thou becom'ſt king Henry's friend. 
War. So much his friend, ay, his unfeigned friend, 
That, if king Lewis vouchſate to furniſh us 
With ſome few bands of choſen ſoldiers, 
Fll undertake to land them on our coaſt, 
And force the tyrant from his ſeat by war, 
"Tis not his new-made bride ſhall ſuccour him: 
And as for Clarence,—as my letters tell me, 
He's very likely now to fall from him ; 
For matching more for wanton luſt than honour, 
Or than for ſtrength and ſafety of our country, 
Bona. Dear brother, how ſhall Bona be reveng'd, 
But by thy help to this diſtreſſed queen? 
2ucen, Renowned prince, how ſhall poor Henry 
hve, | 
Unleſs thou reſcue him from foul deſpair ? 
Bona. My quarrel, and this Engliſh queen's, are one. 
War. And mine, fair lady Bona, joins with yours. 
K. Lew. And mine, with hers, and thine, and 
Margaret's. | 
Therefore, at laſt, I firmly am reſolv'd, 
You ſhall have aid. 
Queen. Let me give humble thanks for all at onee. 
R. Lew. Then England's meſſenger, return in poſt; 
And tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king. — 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſkers, 
To revel it with him and his new bride : 
Thou ſeeſt what's paſt, 4 go fear thy king withal. 
Bona, Tell him, In hope he'll prove a widower 
ſhortly, | 


* —go fear thy king—) That is, fright thy king. — 


wrong; 
And therefore I'll uncrown him, ere 't be long. 
There's thy reward *; be gone. [Exit Poſt, 


R. Lew. But, Warwick; 
Thyſelf, and Oxford, with five thouſand men, 
Shall croſs the ſeas, and bid falſe Edward battle ?, 
And, as occaſion ſerves, this noble queen 
And prince ſhall follow with a freſh ſupply. 
Yet, ere thou go, but anſwer me one doubt; 
What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty ? 

War. This ſhall aſſure my conſtant loyalty ; 
That if our queen and this young prince agree, 
* 111 join my younger daughter, and my joy, 

A LO To 


7 put armour on.] It was once no unuſual thing for 
queens themſelves to . qu in armour at the head of their forces. 
The ſuit which Elizabeth wore when ſhe rode through the lines 
at Tilbury to encourage the troops, on the approach of the ar- 
mada, may be ſtill ſeen in the Tower. SrEEVENS. 
thy reward; ] Here we are to ſuppoſe that, according 
to ancient cuſtom, Warwick makes a preſent to the herald or mei- 
ſenger, whom the original copies call—a Peſt, STEEvENSs., 

7 aud bid falſe-Edward battle :)] This phraſe is common to 
many of our ancient writers. So, in the Mz5fortunes of King Arthur, 
a dramatic performance, 1587 : 

wy my fleſh a 7+ 
To bid the battle to my proper blood.” STEEVE XS. 
8 In former copies A 
Dll join my eldeſt daughter and my oy, 
To. þim forthwith, . ME 
Surely this is a miſtake of the copyiſts. Hall, in the niath year 
of K. Edward IV. ſays, Edward prince of Wales wedded Anne 
ſecond daughter to the earl of Warwick.” And the duke of 
Clarence was in love with the elger, the lady Iſabel ; and in reality 
was married to her five years betore prince Edward took the lady 
Anne to wife. And, in King Richard the Third, Glouceſter, who 
married this lady Anne when a widow, ſays; 
+ For then I'll marry Warwick's younge/# daughter, 
„What though I kill'd her huſband and her father?“ 
Vor. VI. M In N | 1, e. 
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I'll wear the willow garland for his ſake, 
Queen. Tell him, my mourning weeds are laid aſide, 


And I am ready to put armour ons. 
War. Tell him from me, That he hath done me 
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To him forthwith in holy wedlock bands. 


Queen: Les, I agree, and thank you for your 
motion : 
Son Edward, ſhe 1s fair * virtuous, 
Therefore delay not, give thy hand to Warwick ; 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 
That only Warwick's daughter ſhall be thine. 


Prince. Yes, I accept her, for ſhe well deſerves it; 


And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 
[He gives his foes to Warwick, 
K. Lew. Why ſtay we now? Theſe ſoldiers ſhall 
be levy'd, 
And thou, lord Bourbon, our high admiral, 
Shall waft them over with our royal fleet, — 
I long, *till Edward fall by war's miſchance, 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France. 
[ Exeunt. Manet Warwick, 
Mar. I came from Edward as embaſſador, 
But I return his ſworn and mortal foe : 
Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me, 
But dreadful war ſhall anſwer his demand. 
Had he none elſe to make a ſtale, but me? 
Then none but I ſhall turn his jeſt to ſorrow, 
I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again: : 
Not that I pity Henry's miſery, 
But ſeek revenge on Edward's mockery. [Exit, 


3. e. Prince Edward, and king Henry VI. her father-in law. See 
likewiſe Holinſhed. in his Chronicle, p. 671 and 674, THEoBALD. 


9 Yes, IL agree, &c. ] Inſtead of this ſpeech, the quarto has only 
the following: 


&« With all my heart; I like this match full well. 
Love her, ton Edward; ſhe is fair and young; 
And give thy hand to Warwick, for his love.” 


STEEVENS, 


ACT 


KING HENRY VI. 


A8 r NW. 80 E-N-E---1, 


The palace in E gland. 
Enter Glaſter, Clarence, Somerſet, and Montague. 


Glo. Now tell me, brother Clarence, what think 
you | 
Of this new marriage with the lady Grey ? 
Hath not our brother made a worthy choice? 
_ Clar. Alas, you know, tis far from hence to France; 
How could he ſtay till Warwick made return? 
Som. we: lords, forbear this talk ; here comes th 
ng. TS 


Flouriſh. Enter king Edward, lady Grey, as queen ; 
Pembroke, Stafford, and Haſtings. Four ſtand on one 
fide, and four on the other *. 


Glo. And his well-choſen bride. 
Clar. I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 
K. Edw. Now, brother of Clarence, how like you 
our choice, 
That you ſtand penſive, as half malecontent ? 
Clar. As well as Lewis of France, or the earl of 
Warwick; KEN OE 
Which are ſo weak of courage, and in judgment, 
That they'll take no offence at our abuſe. 
R. Edw. Suppoſe, they take offence without a 
| cauſe, 
They are but Lewis and Warwick; I am Edward, 
Your king and Warwick's, and muſt have my will. 


* This ſtage direction is ſufficient proof that the play, as ex- 
hibited in the folio, was printed from a ſtage copy. I ſuppole 
theſe eight important perſonages were attendants, STEEVENS. 


m 2 Glo. 
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Glo. And you ſhall have your will, becauſe our 
| king : 
Yet haſty rags. FMT EY proveth well. | 
K. Edw. Yea, brother Richard, * are you offended 
too ? a 
Glo. Not I: 
No; God forbid, that I ſhould with them ſever'd 
Whom God hath join'd together.: ay, and *twere 
| ity, | 
To ſunder them that yoke ſo well together. 
K. Ed. Setting your ſcorns, and your miſlike, 
aſide, | 
Tell me ſome reaſon, why the lady Grey 
Should not become my wife, and England's queen ;— 
And you too, Somerſet, and Montague, 
Speak freely what you think. 
Clar. 3 Then this is my opinion,—that king Lewis 
Becomes your enemy, for mocking him 
About the marriage of the lady Bona, 
Glo. And Warwick, doing what you gave in charge, 
Is now diſhonoured by this new marriage. | 
N. Edw. What, if both Lewis and Warwick be 
appeas'd, 
By ſuch invention as I can deviſe ? 


Mont. Vet to have join'd with France in ſuch al- 
lance, 


Would more have ſtrengthen'd this our common- 
wealth 


Gainſt foreign ſtorms than any home-bred marriage. 


* ———are you offended 10] So, the folio, The quartos 
are you againſt us too? STEEVENS, 


3 C la. Then this is my opinion, —&c. ] Inſtead of this and the 
following ſpeech, the quartos read thus: 


C/a. My lord, then this is my opinion; | 
That Warwick, being diſhonour'd in his embaſſage, 
Doth ſeek revenge, to quit his injuries. 

Ce. And Lewis, in regard of his ſiſter's wrongs, 
Dothi join with Warwick to ſupplant your ſtate. 


SrEEMWVCS. 


Haft. 


1 
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Haſt. Why, knows not Montague, that of itſelf 
England is ſafe, if true within itſelf ? 

Mont. Yes; but the ſafer, when 'tis back'd with 

France. 

Hat. Tis better ufing France, than truſting France: 
Let us be back'd with God, and 4 with the ſeas, 
Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 

And with their helps alone defend ourſelves ; 
In them, and in ourſelves, our ſafety lies. 


Clar. For this one ſpeech, lord Haſtings well de- 


ſerves 
To have the heir of the lord Hungerford. 
K. Edw. Ay, what of that? it was my will, and 
rant ; 


And, for His once, my will ſhall ſtand for law. 
Glo. * And yet, methinks, your grace hath not 
done well, 
To give the heir and daughter of lord Scales 
Unto the brother of your loving bride; 
She better would have fitted me, or Clarence : 
But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 
Clar. Or elſe * you would not have beſtow'd the 
heir 
Of the lord Bonville on your new wife's ſon, 
And leave your brothers to go ſpced elſewhere. 


4 —<vith the ſeas, ] This has been the advice of every 
man who in any age underRood and favoured the intereſt of Eng- 
land. Jouys0n. 

; i And yet, methinks, &c.] The quartos vary from the folio, ag 
ollows : | 
Cle. Ay, and for ſuch a thing too, the lord Scales 

Did well deſerve at your hands, to have the 

Daughter of the lord Bonfield ; and left your 

Brothers to go ſeek elſewhere ; but in your madneſs 

You bury brotherhood. SrEEVExs. ; & 

© ——you would not have beſtow'd the heir] It muſt be re- 

membered, that till the Reſtoration, the heireſſes of great eſtates 
were in the wardſhip of the king, who in their minority gave 
them up to plunder, and afterwards matched them to his favour- 
ites. I know not when liberty gained more than by the abolition 
of the court of wards, JoRNSON. 


+ = wn K. Edw, 
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K. Edw. Alas, poor Clarence! is it for a wife, 
That thou art malecontent ? I will provide thee. 
Clar. In chooſing for yourſelf, you ſhew'd your 
| judgment : 
Which being ſhallow, you ſhall give me leave 
To play the broker in mine own behalf; 
And, to that end, I ſhortly mind to leave you. 
R. Edw, Leave me, or tarry, Edward will be king, 
And not be ty'd unto his brother's will. | 
Qucen. My lords, before it pleas'd his majeſty 
To raiſe my ſtate to title of a queen, | 
Do me but right, and you mult all confeſs 
'That I was not ignoble of deſcent, 
And meaner than myſelf have had like fortune. 
But as this title honours me and mine, 
So your diſlikes, to whom I would be pleaſing, 
Do cloud my joys with danger and with ſorrow. 
R. Edw. My love, forbear to fawn upon their 
frowns : 
What danger, or what ſorrow can befall thee, 
So long as Edward 1s thy conſtant friend, 
And their true ſovereign, whom they muſt obey ? 
Nay, whom they ſhall obey, and love thee too, 
Unleſs they ſeek for hatred at my hands : 
Which if they do, yet will 1 keep thee ſafe, 
And they ſhall feel the vengeance of my wrath. 
Glo. | aſide.) I hear, yet ſay not much, but think 
the more, 


Enter a Poſt. 


R. Edw. Now, meſſenger, what letters, or what 
nes, . : 


From France ? 


Poft. My ſovereign liege, no letters; and few 
words, | | 
But ſuch as I, without your ſpecial pardon, 
Pare not relate, | 


4 | R. Edwn 
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K. _— ie; to, we pardon thee: therefore, in 
rief, 
Tell me their words as near as thou canſt gueſs them. 
What anſwer makes king Lewis unto our letters? 
Peſt. At my depart, theſe were his very words; 
Go tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king, — 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſkers, 
To revel it with him and his new bride. 
K. Edw. Is Lewis ſo brave? belike, he thinks me 
Henry. 
But what ſaid lady Bona 7 to my marriage? 
Poſt. Theſe were her words, utter'd with mild diſ- 
dain : 5 | 
Tell him, in hope hell prove a widower ſhortly, 
PII wear the willow garland for his ſake. 

K. Edo. I blame not her, ſhe could ſay little leſs ; 
She had the wrong. But what ſaid Henry's queen? 
For 1 have heard, that ſhe was there in place. 

Poſt. Tell him, quoth ſhe, my mourning weeds are 

done, 
And I am ready to put armour on. 

R. Edw. Belike, the minds to play the Amazon. 
But what ſaid Warwick to theſe injuries? 

Pot. He, more incens'd againſt your majeſty 
Than all the reſt, diſcharg'd me with theſe words 
Tell him from me, that he hath done me wrong, 

And therefore I'll uncrown him, ere 't be long. 
R. Edw. Ha! durſt the traitor breathe out ſo proud 
words ? 
Well, I will arm me, being thus forewarn'd : 
They ſhall have wars, and pay for their preſump- 
tion. | | 
But ſay, is Warwick friends with Margaret ? 

Poſt. Ay, gracious ſovereign ; they are ſo link'd in 

friendſhip, 


7 7 my narriage?] The quartos read: 
— — to theſe wrongs. STEE VERS. 


M m 4 That 


ä 


thus: 
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That young prince Edward marries Warwick'g 
daughter, 


Clar. Belike, the younger; Clarence will have 
the elder. 


Now, brother king, farewel, and fit you faſt, 


For I will hence to Warwick's other daughter 
That, though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 
I may not prove inferior to yourſelf, — 

9%. You, that love me and Warwick, follow me. 


was, [Exit Clarence, and Somerſet follows, 
Glo. Not I: | | 


My thoughts-aim at a further matter ; I 


Stay not for love of Edward, but the crown. C Aſcde, 
K. Edw. Clarence and Somerſet both gone to War. 


wick! 
Yet am I arm'd againſt the worſt can happen; 
And haſte is needful in this deſperate cate, — 
pembroke, and Stafford, you in our behalf 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war; 


* Belike the elder: Clarence will have the younger.) I haye 
ventured to make er and younger change places in this line 
againſt the authority of all the printed copies, The reaſon of it 
will be obvious. THEoOBALD. a 

au, that lowe me and Warwick, follow me.] That Clarence 
ſhould make this ſpeech in the king's hearing is very improbable, 
yet I do not fee how it can be palliated. Ihe king never goes 
out, nor ean Clarence be talking to a company apart, for he an» 
iwers immediately to that which the Poſt lays to the king. 

| JokNsoN, 

You, that love me and Warwick, follow me:] When the earl of 
F.ftex attempted to raiſe rebellion in the city, with a deſign, as 
was 11ppoſed, to ſtorm the queen's palace, he ran about the 
ſtreets with his ſword drawn, crying out, * They that love me, 
follow me.” STEEvENS. 


t Pembroke and Stafford, &c] The quartos give the paſſage 


© Pembroke, go raiſe an army preſently ; 

Pitch up my tent; for in the field this night 

] mean to reſt ; and, on the morrow morn, 

I'll march to meet proud Warwick, ere he land 

Thoſe ſtraggling troops which he hath got in France, Ec.“ 
STEEVE NS» 


They 
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They are already, or quickly will be landed ; 
Myſelf in perſon will ſtraight follow you. 
 [Emeunt Pembroke and Stafford, 
But, ere I go, Haſtings, —and Montague, — 
Reſolve my doubt. You twain, of all the reſt, 
Are near to Warwick, by blood, and by alliance; 
Tell me, if you love Warwick more than me ? 
If it be ſo, then both depart to him 
I rather wiſh you foes, than hollow friends: 
But if you mind to hold your true obedience, 
Give me aſſurance with ſome friendly vow, 
That I may never have you in ſuſpect. 
Mon. So God help Montague, as he proves true! 
Ha. And Haſtings, as he favours Edward's cauſe! 
H. Edw. Now, brother Richard, will you ſtand by 
us? 
Glo. Ay, in deſpight of all that ſhall withſtand 
Ou. : | | 
K. Ede. Why ſo; then am I ſure of victory. 
Now therefore let us hence; and loſe no hour, 
*Till we meet Warwick with his foreign power. 


SCENE I, 


$37 


Warwickſhire, 
Enter Warwick and Oxford, with French ſoldiers, 


War. Truſt me, my lord, all hitherto goes well; 
The common people by numbers ſwarm to us, 


* Ay, in deſpight of all that ſball wyithſiand von.] The quartos 
Continue the ſpeech thus : : 
Ay, my lord, in deſpight of all that ſhall withſtand you 
For why hath nature made me halt downright 
But that I ſhould be valiant, and ſtand to it : 


For if 1 would, I cannot run away. SrEEVEAs. 
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838 
Enter Clarence, and Somerſet, 


But, fee, where Somerſet and Clarence come ;— 
Speak ſuddenly, my lords, are we all friends > 

Gar. Fear not that, my lord. 

War. Then, gentle Clarence, welcome unto War- 

wick ;— 

And welcome, Somerſet l hold it cowardice, 
To reſt miſtruſtful where a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in ſign of love; 
Elſe might | think, that Clarence, Edward's brother, 
Were but a feigned friend to our proceedings: 
But welcome, Clarence ; niy daughter ſhall be thine, 
And now what reſts, but, 3 in night's coverture, 
Thy brother being careleſly encamp'd, 
3 His ſoldiers lurking in the towns about, 
And but attended by a ſimple guard, 
We may ſurprize and take him at our pleaſure? 
Our ſcouts have found the adventure ?“ very eaſy: 
That as Ulyſſes, and ſtout Diomede, 
With flight and manhood ſtole to Rheſus” tents, 
And brought from thence the Thracian fatal ſteeds ; 
So we, well cover'd with the night's black mantle, 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 
And ſeize himſelf; I ſay not—ſlaughter him, 
For ] intend but only to ſurprize him.— 
You, that will follow me to this attempt, 


His foldiers lurking in the town Bout, Dr. Thirlby adviſed the 
reading von here; the guard in the ſcene immediately following 
tays; 


but why commands the 4 ting, 
That his chief. followers lodge in towns about Him. 
' * THEOBALD- 
- very eaſy:] Here the quartos conclude this ſpeech, 
adding only the tollowing lines : 
Then cry king Henry. with reſolved minds, 
And break we preſently into his tent. STEEVENS. 


A p- 


— — 


Applaud the name of 3 with your 8 5 
They all cry, Henry. 


Why, then, let's on our way in ſilent ſort: 
For Warwick and his — God and faint George ! 


[ Exeunt. 
SCENE II 
Edward's Camp. 


Enter the Watchmen to guard his tent. 


1 Vateb. Come on, my maſters, each man take 
his ſtand ; 
The king, by this, 1 is ſet him down to ſleep. 
2 Watch, What, will he not to bed? 
I Watch, Why, no: for he hath made a ſolemn 
vow, 
Never to lie and take his natural reſt, - - 
Till Warwick, or himſelf, be quite ſuppreft. 
2 Watch, To-morrow then, belike, ſhall be the 
day, 
If Warwick be ſo near as men report. 
3 Watch, But ſay, I pray, what nobleman is that, 
That with the king here reſteth in his tent? 
1 Watch, *Tis the lord Haſtings, the king's chiefeſt 
friend. 
2 Watch. O, is it ſo? But why commands the 
kin 
That his chief” followers lodge in towns about him, 
While he himſelf keepeth in the cold field ? 
2 Watch. *Tis the more honour, becauſe more 
dangerous. 
3 Watch. Ay; but give me worſhip, and quictneſs, 
I like it better than a dangerous honour, 
If Warwick knew in what a ſtate he ſtands, 


is to be doubted, he would waken him. ; 
I Watch, 
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1 Watch. Unleſs our halberds did ſhut up his paf. 


ſage. | 
2 Watch. Ay; wherefore elſe guard we his royal 
tent, | 
But to defend his perſon from night-foes ? 


Enter Warwick, Clarence, Oxford, Somerſet, and French 
ſoldiers, ſilent all, 


War. This is his tent; and fee, where ſtand his 
guard, , : 
Courage, my maſters : honour now, or never! 
But follow me, and Edward ſhall be ours. 
1: Watch. Who goes there? 
2 Watch. Stay, or thou dieſt, 
[Warwick, and the reft, cry all, Warwick ! War, 
wick I and ſet upon the guard; who fly, crying, — 
2 Arm] Warwick, and the reſt, following 
ben. 


The drum beati ng, and trumpets ſounding, 


Enter Warwick, Somerſet, and the reſt, bringing the king 
out in a gown, ſitting in a chair: Gloſter and Haſlings 
fly. over the flage. | 


Sam. What are they that fly there? 
War. Richard, and Haſtings : let them go, here's 
the duke. | 
K. Edw. The duke! why, Warwick, when wg 
parted laſt | 
Thou call'dſt me king? 
Mar. Ay, but the caſe is alter'd ; 
When you diſgrac'd me in my embaſſage, 
Then I degraded you from being king, 
5 And come now to create you duke of York, 
Ad come now to create you duke of York.) Might we read 
with a flight alteration ? | 
And come to new create you duke of Tori. Jonxsox. 


1 Alas 
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Alas! how ſhould you govern any kingdom, 
That know not how to uſe embaſſadors; 
Nor how to be contented with one wife; 
Nor how to uſe your brothers brotherly ; 
Nor how to ſtudy for the people's welfare; 
Nor how to ſhrowd yourſelf from enemies? 
K. Edw. Yea, brother of Clarence, art thou here 
wes» | 
Nay, then I ſee, that Edward needs muſt down,— 
Yet Warwick, in deſpight of all miſchance, 
Of thee thyſelf, and all thy complices, 
Edward will always bear himſelf as king: 
Though fortune's malice overthrow my ſtate, 
My mind exceeds the compaſs of her wheel. 
*War. Then, for his mind, be Edward England's 
king : [ Takes off his crown, 
But Henry now ſhall wear the Engliſh crown, 
And be true king indeed; thou but the ſhadow, 
My lord of Somerſet, at my requeſt, - 
See that forthwith duke Edward be convey'd 
Unto my brother, archbiſhop of York. 
When I have fought with Pembroke and his fellows, 
I'll follow you, and tell what anſwer 
Lewis, and the lady Bona, ſend to him :— 
Now, for a while, farewel, good duke of York. 
R. Edw. What fates impoſe, that men muſt needs 


abide ; 
It boots not to refiſt both wind and tide. 
[ Exit king Edward, led out. 


 Oxf. 7 What now remains, my lords, for us to do, 


But 


Den for his mind, be Edward England's king :] That is, in 
his mind; as far as his own mind goes. Monckx Mason. | 
7 What now remains, &c.] Inſtead of this and the tollowing 
ipeech, the quartos have: 
Clar. What follows now ? all hitherto goes well, 
But we muſt diſpatch ſome letters into France, 
To tell the queen of our happy fortune ; 
And bid her come with ſpeed to join with us. 


War. 
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| But march to London with our ſoldiers ? 

| War. Ay, that's the firſt thing that we have to do; 
To free king Henry from impriſonment, 
And ſee him ſeated in the regal throne, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 
London. The Palace. 
* Enter the Queen, and Rivers. 


® Riv. Madam, what makes you in this ſudden 
change ? 
Queen. Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to learn, 
What late misfortune is befall'n king Edward? 
Riv, What, loſs of ſome pitch'd battle againſt 
Warwick ? 
Nreen. No, but the loſs of his own royal perſon. 
Riv, Then is my ſovereign ſlain ? 

Queen. Ay, almoſt flain, 45 he is taken priſoner ; 
Either betray'd by falſhood of his guard, 

Or by his foe ſurpriz'd at unawares ; 
And, as I further have to underſtand, 
Is new committed to the biſhop of York, 
Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our foe: 

Riv. Theſe news, I muſt confeſs, are full of grief: 
Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may; 
Warwick may loſe, that now hath won the day. 

Queen. Till then, fair hope muſt hinder life's decay. 
And I the rather wean me from deſpair, 

For love of Edward's offspring in my womb : 


War. Ay, that's the firſt thing that we have to do, 
And free king Henry from impriſonment, 
And lee him ſeated on the regal throne. 
Come, let's away; and, having paſt theſe cares, — 
PI poſt to York, and ſee how Edward fares, 

s Exter Rivers, &c.] Throughout this ſcene the quartos vary 
in almoſt every ſpeech from the folio, The variations however 
are hardly ſuch as to deſerve notice, STEEVENSs | Thi 
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This is it that makes me bridle my paſſion, 

And bear with mildneſs my misfortune's croſs ; 

Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, 

And ſtop the riſing of blood-ſucking ſighs, 

Leſt with my fighs or tears I blaſt or drown 

King Edward's fruit, true heir tothe Engliſh crown. 
Riv, But, madam, where is Warwick then become? 
Queen. I am informed, that he comes towards 

London, 

To ſet the crown once more on Henry's head ; 

Gueſs thou the reſt; king Edward's friends muſt down. 

But, to prevent the tyrant's violence, . 

(For truſt not him that once hath broken faith) 

I'll hence forthwith unto the ſanctuary, 

To fave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right; 

There ſhall I reſt ſecure from force, and fraud, 

Come therefore, let us fly, while we may fly; 

If Warwick take us, we are ſure to die. [ Exeunt. 


* 


SCENE V. 
A park near Midale han Caſtle in Yorkſhire. 
Enter Gloſter, Haſtings, and Sir William Stanley. 


Glo. Now, my lord Haſtings, and fir William 
Stanley, 
Leave off to wonder why I drew you hither, 
Into this chiefeſt thicket of the park. - 
Thus ſtands the caſe: You know, our king, my bro- 
ther, 

Is priſoner to the biſhop here, at whoſe hands 
He hath good uſage and great liberty ; 
And often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way to diſport himſelf, 
[ have advertis'd him by ſecret means, 
That if, about this hour, he make this way, 
Under the colour of his uſual game, 
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He ſhall here find his friends, with horſe and men, 
To ſet him free from his captivity. 


Enter king Edward, and a Huntſman, 


Hunt. This way, my lord; for this way lies the 
ame, | | 
K. Edw. Nay, this way, man; fee, where the 
huntſmen ſtand. — 

Now, brother of Gloſter, lord Haſtings, and the reſt, 
Stand you thus cloſe to ſteal the biſhop's deer? 

Glo. Brother, the time and caſe requireth haſte; 
Your horſe ſtands ready at the park-corner, 

K. Edw. But whither ſhall we then? 

Haſt. To Lynn, my lord; and ſhip from thence to 


Flanders. . | 
Glo. Well gueſs'd, believe me; for that was my 
meaning. 


K. Edw. Stanley, I will requite thy forwardneſs. 

Glo. But wherefore ſtay we? 'tis no time to talk. 

K. Edwv. Huntſman, what ſay'ſt thou? wilt thou 
o along? 

Hunt. Better do ſo, than tarry and be hang'd. 

Glo. Come then, away; let's ha' no more ado. 

K. Edw. Biſhop, tarewel : ſhield thee from War- 

wick's frown ; 


And pray that I may repoſſeſs the crown. [ Exeunt. 
FTCCCT OS TE 
The Tower in London. 


Enter king Henry, Clarence, Warwick, Somerſet, young 
Richmond, Oxford, Montague, and Lieutenant of the 
Tower . 


R. Henry. Maſter lieutenant, now that God and 
triends. _ 1 
Have 
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Have ſhaken Edward from the regal ſeat; 
And turn'd my captive ſtate to liberty, 
My fear to hope, my ſorrows unto joys; 
At our enlargement what are thy due fees? 
Lieu. Subjects may ne dN of their ſo- 
vereigns; _ 
But, if an humble prayer may prevail, 
I then crave pardon of your majeſty, | 
K. Henry. * what, lieutenant ? for well uſing 
me: | 
Nay, be thou fure, I'll well requite thy kindneſs; 
For that it made my impriſonment a pleaſure : 
Ay, ſuch a pleaſure as incaged birds 
Conceive, when, after many moody thoughts, 
At laſt, by notes of houſhold harmony, | 
They quite forget their loſs of liberty. 1 
But, Warwick, after God, thou ſett'ſt me . 
And chiefly, therefore, [ thank God, and thee 3 
He was the author, thou the inſtrument. | 
Therefore, that I may conquer fortune's ſpight, 
By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me; 
And that the people of this bleſſed land 
May not be puniſh'd with my thwarting ſtars; 
Warwick, although my head ſtill wear the m_— 
I here reſign my government to-thee, 
For thou art fortunate in all thy deedes. 
War. Your grace hath ill: been fam'd for vir 
tuous; 
* now may ſeem as wiſe as virtuous, 
By ſpying, and avoiding, fortune's malice, 
few men rightly temper with the ſtars 2 
Yer] in this one thing let me blame your grace, 
For chuſing me, when Clarence is in place. 


9 


few nen rightly temper 4vith the fars z] I ſappoſe the 
meaning is, that few men contorm theit temper to their deſtiny z 
which king Henry did, when finding himſelf unfortunate he gave 
the management of public affairs to more proſperous hands, 
JOHNSON. 


Vol. VI. a N n ; Gar. 
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Clar. No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the ſway, 

To whom the heavens, in thy nativity, 

Adjudg'd an olive branch, and laurel crown, 

As likely to be bleſt in peace, and war; 

And therefore I yield thee my free conſent. 

War. And I chuſe Clarence only for protector. 
K. Henry. Warwick, and Clarence, give me both 
your hands; | 

Now join your hands, and, with your hands, your 

hearts, ; | 

That no diſſention hinder government: 

I make you both proteCtors of this land ; 

While I myſelf will lead a private life, 

And in devotion ſpend my latter days, 

To fin's rebuke, and my Creator's praiſe. | 
War. What anſwers Clarence to his ſovereign's 

will? 
Clar. That he conſents, if Warwick yield conſent; 

For on thy fortune I repoſe myſelf. 

Har. Why then, though loth, yet muſt I be con- 
tent ; | 

We'll yoke togther, like a double ſhadow 

To Henry's body, and ſupply his place; 

I mean, in bearing weight of government, 

While he enjoys the honour, and his eaſe, 

And, Clarence, now then it is more than needful, 

Forthwith that Edward be pronounc'd a traitor, 

And all his lands and goods confiſcated. 
Cla. What elſe? and that ſucceſſion be determin'd. 
War. Ay, therein Clarence ſhall not want his part. 
K. Henry. But, with the firſt of all our chief affairs, 

Let me entreat, (for I command no more) . 

That Margaret your queen, and my ſon Edward, 

Be ſent for, to return from France with ſpeed : 

For, *till I ſee them here, by doubtful fear 

My joy of liberty is half eclips'd. 

Clar. It ſhall be done, my ſovereign, with all ſpeed. 
K. Henry. My lord of Somerſet, what youth is wo 
7 


* 


* 
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Of whom you ſeem to have ſo tender care? 
Som. My liege, it is young Henry, earl of Rich» 


mond. 
K. Henry. Come hither, England's hope: If ſecret 
powers [Lays his hand on his head, 


Suggeſt but truth to my divining thoughts, 

* This pretty lad will prove our country's bliſs, 
His looks are full of peaceful majeſty; 
His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a ſcepter; and himſelf 
Likely, in time, to bleſs a regal throne. 

Make much of him, my lords; for this is he, 
Muſt help you more than you are hurt by me. 


Enter a Poſt, 


War. What news, my friend ? 
Pot, That Edward is eſcaped from your brother, 
And fled, as he hears fince, to Burgundy. 
War. Unſavoury news: But how made he eſcape ? 
Poſt. He was convey'd by Richard duke of Gloſter, 
And the lord Haſtings, who attended him 
In ſecret ambuſlr on the foreſt fide, 
And from the biſhop's huntſmen reſcued him; 
For hunting was his daily exerciſe, 


: This pretty lad] He was afterwards Henry VII, a man 
who put an end to the civil war of the two houſes, but not other- 
wiſe remarkable for virtue. Shakſpeare knew his trade. Henry 
VII. was gandfather to queen Elizabeth, and the king from 
whom James inherited. Joanzos. | ; 

Shakipeare only copied this particular, together with many 
others, from Holinſhed : —=** whom when the king had a good 
while beheld, he ſaid to ſuch princes as were with him: Lo, 
ſurelie this is he, to whom both we and our adverſaries, leaving 
the poſſeſſion of all things, ſhall hereafter give roome and place.” 

678. | gon LEA © 
8 This pretiy lad ævill prove our country's bij Thus the fol'o. 
The quartos thus: : | 

„ Thou, pretty boy, ſhalt prove this country's bliſs,” 
STEEVEtS, 


N n 2 e Tar. 


* 
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War, My brothet was too careleſs of his charge, 


But let us hence, my ſovereign, to provide 
A ſalve for any ſore that may beride. [ Exeunt, 


Manent Sonter ſet, Richmond, and Oxford. 


Sam. My lord, I like not of this flight of Edward's ; : 

For, doubtleſs, Burgundy, will yield him help ; 

And we ſhall have more wars, before't be long. 

As Henry's late preſaging prophecy. | 

Did glad my heart, with hope of this young Rich- 

mond; 

So doth my heart miſgire me, in theſe conflicts 

What may befall him, to his harm, and ours: 

Therefore, lord Oxford, to prevent the worſt, 

Forthwith we'll ſend him hence to Britany, 

Till ſtorms be paſt of civil enmity... 

_ Oxf. Ay; for, if Edward re- poſſeſs the crown, 

"Tis like, that Richmond with the reſt ſhall down. 
Som. It ſhall be ſo; he ſhall to Britany. 

Come therefore, let's about it i: = heh  [Exeunt, 


S 22 E N E VII. 
* . ork. 
Enter king Ederard, Glefer Hefings, and Soldiers. 


K. Ede. * Now. brother Richard,? lord Haſtings, 
and the telt; 


2 Now, brother R. ichard, &c.] Inſtead of this and the three 
following ipeeches, the quartos read only; . 
Enter Errvard and Richard, with a.troop of Hollanders. 
Edu. Thus far from belgia have we paſt the ſeas, 
. And march'd from Raunſpur-haven unto Lork: 
But ſoft! the gates are ſhut ; I like not this. 
| Ric, Sound up the drum, and call them to the walls. 
SrERVE NFSU. 


1 Lord] Mr. Monck Maſon recommends the omiſſion of this 
word. EptTORe 


a Yet 
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Yet thus far fortune maketh us amends, 9 RP." 
And fays—that once more I ſhall enterchange 
My wained ftate for Henry's regal crown. 
Welt have we paſs'd, and now repaſs'd the ſeas, 
And brought deſired help from Burgundy: 
What then remains, we being thus arriv'd 
From Ravenſpurg haven before the gates of York, 
But that we enter, as into our dukedom? _ 
Glo. The gates made faſt !—Brother, I like not 
this ; NOR 
For many men, that ſtumble at the threſhold, 
Are well foretold—that danger lurks within, 
K. Edw. Tuſh, man! abodements mult not now 
affright us: | 
By fair or foul means we muſt enter in, 
For hither will our friends repair to us. 
Haſft, My liege, Pll knock once more, to ſummon 
them. 


Enter, on the walls, the PLA of York, and his Brethren, 


Mayor. My lords, we were fore-warned of your 
coming, 
And ſhut the gates for ſafety of ourſelves ; 
For now we owe allegiance unto Henry, 
EK. Edo. But, matter r if Henry be yur 
kin 
Yet Edward, * the leaſt, is duke of York. 
Mayor. True, my good a I know you for no 
leſs. 
R. Edw. Why, and 1 challenge nothing but. ay 
| Tot dukedom ; 
As being well content with that alone. 
Glo. But, when the tox has once got in his noſe, 
He'll gyon find: means to make the body follow. Af 
2 


© Haſt, Why, maſter mayor, why ſtand you in a 
e | 
i | Open 
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Open the gates, we are 1 48 Sen friends. 

Mayor, Ay, ſay you ſo? the gates ſhall then be 
open'd. [ He deſcends, 

Glo, A wile ſtout captain, and perſuaded ſoon ! 
Haſt. * - good old man would fain that all were 

| well, | 

So *twere not *long of him ; but, being enter'd, 
I doubt not, I, but we ſhall ſoon perſuade 
Both him, and all his brothers, unto reaſon, 


Re-enter the Mayor and two Aldermen, below, 


K. Edw. So, maſter mayor : theſe gates muſt not 
be ſhut, 
But in the night, or in the time of war. 
What! fear not, man, but yield me up the keys: 
| [Takes his keys. 
For Edward will defend the town, and thee, 
And all thoſe friends that deign to follow me. 


March. Enter Montgomery, with a drum and Soldiers, 
Olo. Brother, this is fir John Montgomery, 


Our truſty friend, unleſs I be deceiv'd. : 
R. Edw. Welcome, fir John! But why come you 
in arms ? 


Montg. 'To help king Edward in his time of ſtorm, 
As every loyal ſubject ought to do. 

Edw. TR good Montgomery; But we now 

orget 

Our title to the crown ; and only claim 
Our dukedom, till God pleaſe to ſend the reſt. 

Mont. Then fare you well, for I will hence again g 
I came to ſerve a king, and not a duke. 
Drummer, ſtrike up, and let us march away. 

. [7 he drum begins Qnarch. 


1 The good old man would ſain that all were well,) The mayor 
is willing we ſhould enter, ſo he may not be blamed, ſonxsox, 


Eaws 


— 
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K. Edw. Nay, ſtay, fir John, a while; and we'll 
Me debate, 
By what ſafe means the crown may be recover'd. 
Mentg. What talk you of debating? in few words, 
If you'll not here proclaim. yourlelf our king, 
I'll leave you to your fortune; and be gone, 
To keep them back that come to ſuccour you: 
Why ſhould we fight, if you pretend no title? 
Glo. Why, brother, wheretore ſtand you on nice 
points ? | 
X. Edw. When we grow ſtronger, then we'll make 
„ our claim; | | 
"Till then, 'tis wiſdom to conceal our meaning. 
Haſt. Away with ſcrupulous wit! now arms muſt 
rule. 
Glo. And fearleſs minds climb ſooneſt unto crowns, 
Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand; 
The bruit thereot * will bring you many friends. 
KR. Edw. Then be it as you will; for tis my right, 
And Henry but uſurps the diadem. 
Montg. 3h now my ſovereign ſpeaketh like him- 
elt; 
And now will I be Edward's champion, 
Haft. Sound, trumpet ; Edward ſhall be here pro- 
claim'd ;— _ s | 
Come, fellow-ſoldier, make thou proclamation, 
; [ Flouriſh. 
Sold. [reads] Edward the fourth, by the grace of 
God, king of England and France, and lord of Ireland, 
c. 
Montg. And whoſoc'er gainſays king Edward's 
| right, | 


5 The bruit] 7. e. noiſe, So, in Preſtan's Cambiſes 2 
6 whoſe manly acts do fly 
By 6ruit of fame.“ STEEVENS. 
This French word bruit was very early made a denizen of our 
language. Thus in the Bible; ** behold the noiſe of the &ruit 
is come,” -— Jeremiah, x. 222 WHALLEY, 


= Nn4 | By 


4 
„ 


* 
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By this I challenge him to ſingle fight. 
WE L Throws down bis gauntlet. 
All. Long live Edward the fourth ! 
K. Edo. Thanks, brave Montgomery ;——and 
thanks unto you all. 1 
If fortune ſerve me, P11 requite this kindneſs. . 
Now, for this night, let's harbour here in Vork: 
And, when the morning ſun ſhall raiſe his car 
Above the border of this horizon, 
We'll forward towards Warwick, and his mates; 
For, well I wot, that Henry is no ſoldier. 
Ah, froward Clarence!—how evil it beſeems thee, 
To flatter Henry, and forſake thy brother ! 


Yet, as we may, well meet both thee and War- 
wick. — 


Come on, brave ſoldiers ; doubt nor of the day ; 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 


| ( Exeunt, 
SCENE VIII.. 
London. 


Enter king Henry, Warwick, Clarence, Montague, 
Exeter, and Oxford. 


Par. What counſel, lords? Edward from Belgia, 
With haſty Germans, and blunt Hollanders, 


Hath 


6 Thanks, brave Montgomery; &e.] Inſtead of this ſpeech, the 
quartos have only the following: 


Ev, We thank you all: lord mayor, lead on the way. 
For this night we will harbour here in Vork; 
And then as early as the morning fun 
Lifts up his beams above this horizon, 
We'll march to London to meet with Warwick, 
And pull falſe Henry trom the regal throne. SrExvx xs. 
7 Scene VIII.] This ſcene is, perhaps, the worſt contrived of 


any in theſe plays. Warwick has but juſt gone off the ſtage 
when Edward layss 


_ « Aud 
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Hath paſs'd in ſafety through the narrow ſeas, 
And with his troops doth march amain to London ; 
And many giddy people flock to him. 

R. Henry. * Let's levy men, and beat him back 

again. 

Clar. A little fire is quickly trodden out; 
Which, being ſuffer'd, rivers cannot quench. 

War. In Warwickſhire I have true-hearted friends, 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war; 
Thoſe will I muſter up :—and thou, ſon Clarence, 
Shalt ſtir, in Suffolk, Norfolk, and in Kent, 
The knights and gentlemen to come with thee : 
Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
Northampton, and in Leiceſterſhire, {halt find 
Men well inclin'd to hear what thou command'ſt :— 
And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well belov'd, 
In Oxfordſhire ſhalt muſter up thy friends. — 
My ſovereign, with the loving citizens, — 
Like to his iſland, girt in with the ocean, 
Or modeſt Dian, circled with her nymphs,— 
Shall reſt in London, *till we come to him. — 
Fair lords, take leave, and ſtand not to reply.— 
Farewel, my ſovereign. 
A. Heary. Farewel, my Hector, and my Troy' 8 

true hope. 
Clar. In ſign of truth, I kiſs your highneſs' hand. 
K. Henry. Well- minded Clarence, be thou fortu- 
nate ! 


* And towards Coventry bend we our courſe, 
„% Where peremptory Warwick now remains.” 
MoN CK M a $0Ns 
| ® Tet's levy men, and beat him back again.] This line exprefles a 
ſpirit of war fo unſuitable to the character of Henry, that I would 
give the firſt cold ſpeech to the king, and the briſk anſwer to 
Warwick. This line is not in the old. quarto; and when Henry 
ſaid nothing, the firſt ſpeech might be as properly given to War- 
wick as to any other. JOHNSON, 
Every e reader muſt concur in this opinion. 
DTEEVENS: 
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Mont. Comfort, my lord ;—and ſo I take my leave. 
Oxf. | Kiſſing Henry's band.] And thus I ſeal my 
truth, and bid adieu. 
K. Henry. Sweet Oxford, and my loving Montague, 
And all at once, once more a happy farewel. 
War. Farewel, ſweet lords ; let's meet at Coventry, 
{ Exeunt Warwick, Clarence, Oxford, and Montague. 
K. Henry. Here at the palace will I reſt a while, 
Couſin of Exeter, what thinks your lordſhip ? 
Methinks, the power, that Edward hath in field, 
Should not be able to encounter mine, 
Exe. "the doubt is, that he will ſeduce the reſt, 
K. Henry. That's not my fear, 9 my meed hath got 
me fame : | 
I have not ſtopp'd mine ears to their demands, 
Nor poſted off their ſuits with flow delays 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
My mildneſs hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs, 
My mercy dry'd their water-flowing tears: 
I have not been defirous of their wealth, 
Nor much oppreſs'd them with great ſubſidies, 
Nor forward of revenge, though they much err'd ; 
Then why ſhould they love Edward more than me ? 
No, Exeter, theſe graces challenge grace: 
And, when the lion fawns upon the lamb, 
The lamb will never ceaſe to follow him. 
Shout within, A Lancaſter! A . 
N | *. 


2 meed hath got me ſume :] Mecd ſignifies reward. 
We ſhould read, my deed, i. e. my manners, conduct in the ad- 
: miniſtration. WARBURTON. 
This word ſignifies merit, both as a verb and a ſubſtantive 2 
that it is uſed as a verb, is clear from the following fooliſh coup- 
ter which I remember to have read : | 
66 Deem if I meed, 
«© Dear madam, read.” 
A Specimen of Verſes that read the ſame Way backward 
and forward. Sir J. Hawkins. | 
1 Shout within. 4 Lancaſter )] Surely the ſhouts that uſhered 
king Edward ſhould be, A York! A Vork! I ſuppoſe the — x 


KING HENRY Vi gg; 
F xe. Hark, hark, my lord ! what ſhouts are theſe ? 


Enter king Edward, Gloſter, and ſoldiers. , 


N. Edw. Scize on the ſhame-fac'd Henry, bear him 
hence, SY. 
And once again proclaim us king of England, — 
'You are the fount, that makes ſmall brooks to flow; 
Now ſtops thy ſpring ; my ſea ſhall ſuck them dry, 
And ſwell ſo much the higher by their ebb, 
Hence with him to the Tower ; let him not ſpeak. 
( Exeunt ſome with king Henry. 

And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our courſe, 
Where peremptory Warwick now remains : 
The ſun ſhines hot, and, if we uſe delay, 
Cold biting winter mars our hop'd-for hay. 

Glo. Away betimes, before his forces join, 
And take the great-grown traitor unawares: 
Brave warriors, march amain towards Coyentry. 


{ Exeunt. 


—_— I IT — — Ate 


— 


AG . t. 


Before the town of Coventry. 


Enter Warwick, the Mayor of Coventry, two Meſſengers, 
and others, upon the walls. 


mar. Where is the poſt, that came from valiant 
Oxford? | 


How far hence is thy lord, mine honeſt fellow ? 
1 Mef. By this at Dunſmore, marching hitherward. 


did not write the marginal directions, and the players confounded 
the characters. Jon NsON. 


4 Dunſnore,— ] The quartos read —at Daintry. 
SrTEEVENS. 


War. 
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ar. How far off is our brother Montague? 


Where is the poſt that came from Montague? 
2 Meſ. By this at * Daintry, with a puiſſant troop, 


Enter Sir John Somerville. 


ar. Say, Somerville, what ſays my loving ſon ? 
And, by thy gueſs, how nigh is Clarence now? 
Somerv. At Southam I did leave him with his 
forces, 
And do expect him here ſome two hours hence, 
Mar. Then Clarence is at hand, I hear his drum. 
Somerv. It is not his, my lord; here Southam lies ; 
The drum your honour hears, marcheth from War- 
wick. 
Par. Who ſhould that be? belike, unlook'd. for 
friends. | 
Samerv. They are at hand, and you ſhall quickly 
know. hes | 


March. Flouriſh. Enter king Edward, Gloſter, and 
Soldiers. 


K. Edw. Go, trumpet, to the walls, and ſound a 
arle. 
Glo. See, how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. 
War. Oh, unbid ſpight! is ſportful Edward 
come? f 
Where flept our ſcouts, or how are they ſeduc'd, 
That we could hear no news of his repair? 
R. Ed. Now, Warwick, wilt thou ope the city 
gates, | 
Speak gentle words, and humbly bend thy knee ?— 
Call Edward king, and at his hands beg mercy, 
And he ſhall pardon thee theſe outrages. 


3 ——at Dainiry,—] The quartos read —-—at Dunſmoree 
OTEEVENS. 


War , 
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War. Nay, rather, wilt thou draw thy forces hence, 
Confeſs who ſet thee up and pluck'd-thee down ?— 
Call Warwick—patron, and be penitent, _ 

And thou ſhalt (till remain the duke-of York. 
Glo. J thought, at leaſt he would A den 
king; | 
Or did he vs, 14 the jeſt againſt vis wil 2 

War. Is not a dukedom, fir, a goodly gift? 

Glo. Ay, by my faith, for a poor earl to give; 
Il do thee ſervice for fo good a gift. 

War. Twas I, that gave the kingdom to thy bros 

ther. 

R. Edw. Why, then 'tis mine, if but by Ware 

wick's gift. 

Mar. Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a weight: 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again; 

And Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubject. 

K. Edo. But Warwick's s king is Edward s priſoner 2 
And, gallant Warwick, do but anſwer this, 
What is the body, when the head is off? 

Glo. Alas, that Warwick had no more fore-caſt, 
But, whiles he thought to ſteal the ſingle ten, 

The king was *flily finger'd from the deck !— 
You left poor Henry at the biſhop's palace, 


4 The king was lily iger d from the deck 1] 

-/lily finger a] The — read—fnely finger'd. 

Finely is ſubtily. So, in Holinſhed's reign of K. kiewy VI. 
p. 640. In his way he tooke by fre force, a tower, &c.” 


Again, p. 644 and by fire force either to win their pur- 
poſe, or end their lives in the fame.” 

A pack of cards was anciently term'd à deck of 8 or a 
of cards. It is ſtill, as I am informed, fo called in Ireland, c 
in K. Edward. I. 1599: 


Quas it were, turned us, with duces and trays, out of the 
deck. ® | 


Again, in the Tavs Maids of Moreclacke, 1609 : | 

I'll deal the cards and cut you from the deck? 
Again, in Selimus Emperor of the Turks, 1638 * 

« Well, if I chance but once to get the deck, 

% To deal about and fluffle as I Would.“ "Srgrves. 


5 And, 
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And, ten to one, you'll meet him in the Tower. 
K. Edio. Tis even ſo; yet you are Warwick ſtill. 
Glo. Come, Warwick, take the time, kneel down, 
kneel down. | | f 
Nay, when? ſtrike now, or elſe the iron cools. 
War. I had rather chop this hand off at a blow, 
And with the other fling it at thy face, 42 
Than bear fo low a fail, to ſtrike te thee. 
K. Edw. Sail how thou canſt, have wind and tide 
thy friend; | 
This hand, faſt wound about thy coal-black hair, 
Shall, whiles thy head is warm, and new cut off, 
Write in the duſt this ſentence with thy blood, — 
Wind-changing Warwick now can change no more. 


Enter Oxford, with drum and colours. 


War. O chearful colours! ſee, where Oxford 
comes 
Oxf. Oxford, Oxford, for Lancaſter ! 
.Glo. * The gates are open, let us enter too, 
K. Edw. So other foes may ſet upon our backs. 
Stand we in good array ; for they, no doubt, 
Will iſſue out again, and bid us battle: 
If not, the city being of ſmall defence, 
We'll quickly rouze the traitors in the ſame, 
War. O, welcome, Oxford! for we want thy help. 


Enter Montague, with drum and colours. 


| * 
Mont. Montague, Montague, for Lancaſter ! 
Glo. Thou and thy brother both ſhall buy this 
treaſon / 


s The gates are open, let us enter tro.) Thus the folio, The 
quartos read: 
| The gates are open, ſee they enter in, 
Let's follow them, and bid them battle in the ſtreets. 
Edw, No: fo ſome other might ſet upon our backs, 
We'll ſhy till all be cuter'd, and then follow them. 
| STEEVENS. 


Even 
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Even with the deareſt blood your bodies bear. 


K. Edww. The harder 1natch'd, the greater victory; 
My mind preſageth happy gain, and conqueſt, 


Enter Somerſet, with drum and colours. 


Som. Somerſet, Somerſet, for Lancaſter ! 
Glo. Two of thy name, both dukes of Somerſet ©, 
Have fold their lives unto the houſe of York ; 
And thou ſhalt be the third, it this ſword hold. 


Enter Clarence with drum and colouts. 


War. And lo, where George of Clarence ſweeps 
along, 
Of force 8 to bid his brother battle; 
With whom an upright zeal to right prevails, 
More than the nature of a brother's love; 
Come, Clarence, come; thou wilt, if Warwick calls. 
[“ A parley is ſounded ; Richard and Clarence whiſper 
together ; and then Clarence takes bis red roſe out 
of his hat, and throws it at Warwick. 
Clar. Father of Warwick, know you what this 
- means? tees Re 


Two of thy name, both dutes of Somerſet, 
Have fold their lives unto the houſe of York e] 

The firſt of theſe noblemen was Edmund, flain at the battle 
of Saint Alban's, 1455. See above. The ſecond was Henry 
his ſon, beheaded after the battle of Hexham, 1463. The pre- 
ſent duke Edmund, brother to Henry, was taken priſoner at 
Tewkſbury 1471, and there beheaded, (infra, ſc. 5.) his brother 
John loſing his life in the ſame fight, Remarks. 

7 to bid bis brother Battle; Here the quartos conclude 
this ſpeech, and add the following: | 

Clar, Clarence, for Lancaſter ! 
Edw. Et tx Brute! wilt thou ſtab Cæſar too? 
A parly, ſirra, to George of Clarence. STEEvens. - 

8 A parley is ſounded; &c. ] This note of direction I reſtored fron 
the old quarto, And, without it, it is impoſſible that any reader 
can gueſs at the meaning of this line of Clarence: 

Look, here, I throw my infamy at bee. THEOBALD.' 


Look 
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Look here, I throw my infamy at thee 3: -- 
Iwill not ruinate my father's houſe, | 
Who gave his blood ? to lime the ſtones together, 
And let up — Why, trow'ſt thou, War- 
wie 
That Clarence is ſo harſh, o blunt, unnatural, 
To bend the fatal inſtruments of war 
Againſt his brother, and his lawful king? 
Perhaps, thou wilt object my holy oath : 
To keep that oath, were more impiety - 
Than Jephthah's when he ſacrific'd his daughter, 
I am fo ſorry for my treſpaſs made, 
That, to deſerve well at my brother's hands, 
I here proclaim myſelf thy mortal foe ; 
With reſolution, whereſoc'er I meet thee, 
(As I will meet thee, it thou ſtir abroad) 
To plague thee for thy foul mil-leading me. 
And ſo, proud-hearted Warwick, I dety thee, 
And to my brother turn my bluſhing cheeks.— 
Pardon me, Edward, I will make amends; 
And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults, 
For I win hericeforth be no more unconſtant. 
K. Edward. Now welcome more, and ten times 
more belov'd, 
Than if thou never hadſt deſerv'd our hate. 
Glo. Welcome, good Clarence; this is brother- 
like. 
Mar. O paſſing traitor, perjur'd and unjuſt ! 
R. Ed. What, Warwick, wilt thou leave the 
town, and fight ? 
Or ſhall we bear the ſtones about thine ears ? 
Nur. Alas, I am not coop'd here for defence: 


29 lime the one.] That is, To cement the ſtones. 
Lime makes mortar. Jonxsox. 
 —dzut——] Stupid, inſenſible of paternal fondneſs. 
Jonson. 
— ] Eminent, egregious; traiterous beyond the 
common track of trcaſon. Jokxsox. | vill 
1 
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I will away towards Barnet preſently, 
And bid thee battle, Edward, if thou dar'ſt. 
K. Edw. Yes, Warwick, Edward dares, and leads 
the way: 
Lords, to the field; faint George, and victory 


[ Exeunt, 
March. Warwick and his * follow, 


SCEN E Il. 
4 feeld of battle near Bernet. 


Alarum and Excurfions, Enter Edvard, bringing 2 | 


Warwick wounded. 


K. * So, lie thou there: die thou, and die our 
| + 
For Warwick was a bug, that fear'd us all. — 
Now, Montague, fit faſt; I ſeek for thee, 
That Warwick's bones may keep thine company. 
Exit. 
War. Ah, who is nigh? come to me, friend, or focz 
And tell me, who is victor, York, or Warwick? 
Why aſk I that? my mangled body ſhows, - 
My blood, my want of ſtrength, my ſick heart * 
That I muſt yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conqueſt to my foe. 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge i, 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle, "i 


3 For Warwick *vas a 1 that fart us al, — "Bis © 7 ht 


bugbear, a terrific being. Jon NSON, 
4 Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 
W hoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eng. * 

Under whoſe ſhade the ramp ing lion /lept ; 

It has been obſerved to me that the 3 iſt 83 of the prophet 
Ezechiel ſuggeſted theſe images to Shakſpeare. All the towls 
of heaven made their neſts in nis boughs, and under his branches 
did all the beaſts of the field _ forth their Fn 

- STEEVENS. 
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Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept ;, 

Whoſe top branch over-peer'd Jove's ſpreading tree, 

And kept low ſhrubs from winter's powerful wind, 

Theſe eyes, that now are dimm'd with death's black 
Veil, | 

Have been as piercing as the*mid-day ſun, 

To ſearch the ſecret treaſons of the world : 

The wrinkles in my brows, now fill'd with blood, 

Were liken'd oft to kingly ſepulchres ; | 

For who liv'd king but I could dig his grave ? 

And who durſt ſmile, when Warwick bent his brow ? 

Lo, now my glory ſmear'd in duſt and blood ! 

5 My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 

Even now forſake me; and of all my lands, 

Is nothing left me, but my body's length! 

Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and duſt? 

And, live we how we can, yet die we muſt, . 


Enter Oxford and Somerſet. 


Som. Ah, Warwick, Warwick! wert thou as we 
are 
We might recover all our loſs again 
The queen from France hath brought a puiſſant 


power; 


S Cedes coemptis ſaltibus, et domo, willaque. Hor. 
This mention of his parks and manors diminiſhes the pathetic 
effect of the foregoing lines. Jouxsox. | 


© 4b, Warwick, Warwick! &c.) Theſe two ſpeeches ſtand 
thus in the quartos : . | 


O. * Warwick, Warwick! chear up thyſelf, and 
ive; 
For yet there's hope enough to win the day. 
Our warlike queen with troops is come from France, 
And at Southampton landed hath her train; 
And. an, thou live, then would we never fly. 
Mar. Why, then I would not fly, nor have Few ; 
But Hercules himſelf muſt yield to odds: 
For many wounds receiv'd, and many more repaid, 
Hath robb'd my ſtrong- knit ſinews of their ſtrength, 
And ſpite of ſpites needs muſt I yield to death. S 
a 4 STEEVENS. 
Even 
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Even now we heard the news: Ah, couldſt thou fly ! 
War. Why, then I would not fly, —Ah, Montague, 


If thou be there, ſweet brother, take my hand, 
And with thy lips keep in my ſoul a while! 
Thou lov'ſt me not; fbr, brother, if thou didſt, 
Thy tears would waſh this cold congealed blood, 
That glews my lips, and will not let me ſpeak, 
Come quickly; Montague, or I am dead. 


Som. Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath'd his 


; » She 
And to the lateſt gaſp, cry'd out for Warwick, 
And faid—Commend me to my valiant brother. 
And more he would have ſaid; and more he ſpoke, 
Which ſounded like a clamour in a vault, 
That could not be diſtinguiſh'd ; but, at laſt, 
I well might hear deliver'd with a groan, — 
O, farewel, Warwick! 
Mar. Sweet reſt his ſoul !— 
Fly, lotds, arid fave yourſelves; for Warwick bids 


You all farewel, to meet in heaven. [Dies. 
Ow. Away, away, to meet the queen's great 
ower ! | 


[They bear away his bod ly, and exeunt. 


7 Which ſounded like a cannon in a vault, } The old quarto reads 
clamayr, which is undoubtedly right, i. . a clamour of tongues, 
which, .as he ſays, could not be diſtinguiſhed. This was a perti- 
nent ſimilitude : the other abſurd, and neither agrees with what 
is predicated of it, nor with what it is intended to illuſtrate. * 

WARBURTON. 
* fcvay, away, &c.] Inſtead of this line, the quartos have tho 
following: 
Come, noble Somerſet, let's take our horſe, 
And cauſe retreat be ſounded through the camp: 
That all our friends remaining yet alive 
May be forewarn'd; and ſave themſelves by flight. 
That done, with them we'll poſt unto the queen, 
And once more try our fortune in the field. 
| STEEVENS. 
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SCENE 1. 
Another part of the feld. 


Tuuriſo. Enter king Edward in triumph ; with Gloſter 
Clarence, and the reſt. * 


It. Edw. 9 Thus far our fortune keeps an upwar 
. | 

And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory. 
But, in the midſt of this bright-ſhining day, 
] ſpy a black, ſuſpicious, threat'ning cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious ſun, 
Ere he attain his caſeful weſtern bed: 
I mean, my lords,—thoſe powers, that the queen 
Hath rais'd in Gallia, * have arriv'd our coaſt, 
And, as we hear, march on to fight with us. 
Aar. A little gale will ſoon diſperſe that cloud, 
And blow it to the ſource from whence it came: 
Thy very beams will dry thoſe vapours up ; 
For every cloud engenders not a ſtorm. 

Glo. The queen 1s valu'd thirty thouſand ſtrong, 
And Somerſet, with Oxford, fled to her; 
If ſhe have tinie to breathe, be well aſſur'd, 
Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. 

R. Edu. We are advertis'd by our loving friends, 


9 Thus far cur fortune kecfs an upavard courſe, 


Ard we are grac'd wwith<vreaths of yifory.} Thus the folio. 
The quartos thus: 
Thus ſtill our fortune gives us victory; 
And girt our temples with triumphant joys. | 
Ihe big-bou'd traitor Warwick hath breath'd his laſt. 
| STEEVENS» 
| -——=h ave erric'd our coaft,} Milton uſes the ſame ſtruc- 
ture, B. II. Par. Loſe: 
0 —ere he arrive 
« The happy itle.“ See Vol. VII. 412. Vol. VIII. 12. 
| STEEVENS. 


That 
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That they do hold their cburſe towards Tewkfbury : 
We, — now the beſt at Barnet field, 
Will thither ſtraight, for willingneſs rid way; 
And, as we march, our ſttength will be vgmented 
In every county as we go along— 
Strike up the drum; n e and away, 

| LEKxeunt. 


dee e. 
Tewhbary. 


March. Enter the Queen, Prince of Wales, Somerſet, 
Oxford, and Kam, + 92 


Queen. Great lords, wiſe men ne'er fit and wail their 

. 

But chearly ſeek how to redreſs their harms. 

What though the maſt be now blown over-board, 

The cable broke, our holding anchor loſt, 

And half our ſailors fwallow d in the flood? 

Vet lives our pilot ſtill: Is't meet, that he 

Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 

With tearful eyes add water'to the ſea, 

And give more ſtrength to that which hath roo much; 

Whiles, in his moan, the ſhip ſplits on the rock, 

Which induſtry and courage might haye ſav'd ? 

Ah, what a ſhame ! ah, what a fault were this! 

Say, Warwick was our anchor ; What of that ? 

And Montague our top-maſt ; What of him 2 

Our ſlaughter'd friends the tackles; What of theſe? 


* Strike up the drum; ety Courage] and away.) Thus the 


ſolio. The quartos have the following couplet: 
Come, let's go; for if we flack this bright ſummer's day, 
Sharp üer s ſhowers will mar our hope for hay, - 
STEEVENS. 
3 With — eyer, &c,] See note on At You Like it, Vol. IV. 
p. 307. EbitoR, 
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Why, 1s not Oxford here another anchor ? 

And Somerſet another n 
The friends of France our ſhrouds and tacklipgs ? 
And, though unſkilful, why not Ned and 1 

For once allow'd the ſkilful pilot's charge ? 

We will not from the helm, to fit and weep ; 
But keep our courſe, though the rough wind ſay—ng, 
From ſhelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck, 
As good to chide the waves, as ſpeak them fair, 
And what is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea ? 

What Clarence, but a quick-ſand of deceit ? 

And Richard, but a ragged fatal rock ? 

All theſe the enemies to our poor bark. 

Say, you can ſwim; alas, tis but a while: 

Tread on the ſand ; why, there you quickly fink ; 
Beſtride the rock ; the tide will waſh you off, 

Or elſe you famiſh, that's a threefold death. 

This ſpeak I, lords, to let you underſtand, 


In caſe ſome one of you would fly from us, 


That there's no hop'd- for mercy with the brothers, 
More than with ruthleſs waves, with ſands, and 
rocks. | 
Why, courage, then ! what cannot be avoided, 
*T were childiſh weakneſs to lament, or fear. 
Prince. Methinks, a woman of this valiant ſpirit 


# Metbinks, a woman, &c,) The preceding ſpeech is very 
imperfect in the quartos, and therefore not worth inſertion. In 
this of the prince there is, however, much and important varia - 


tion: 
Prince. And if there be (as God forbid there ſhould) 
Mongſt us a timorous or fearful man, 

E him depart before the battles join: 

ſt he in time of need entice another, 
And fo withdraw the ſoldiers' hearts from us. 
Iwill not ſtand aloof, and bid you fight, 
But with my ſword preſs in the thickeſt throngs, 
And fingle Edward from his ſtrongeſt guard, 
And hand to hand enforce him for to yield, 
Or leaye my body, as witneſs to my thoughts. 


' OTEEVENS. 


Should, 
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Should, if a coward heard her ſpeak theſe Ver v. | 
_Jnfuſeihis-breaſt with magnanimity, IS 
And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 

I ſpeak not this, as doubting any here: 
For, did I burt ſoſpett a feafful man, 
He ſhould haye leave to go away betimes; 
Leſt, in our netd, he might infe& another, 
And make him or like | Si to himſelf, * 
If any ſuch be here, 45 ok —_— 
Let him depart; before we need his |. Snot 
Oxf. Women and children of ſo high a Src 
And warriors faint! why, *twere perpetual fname.— 
Oh, brave young prince! thy famous grandfather | 
Doth live again in thee ; Long may'ſt thou live, 
To bear his image, and renew his glories ! 
Som. And he, that will not fight for ſuch a hope, 
Go home to bed, and, like the owl by day, . 
If he ariſe, be mock d and wonder'd alt. 
Queen. Thanks, gentle Somerſet ;—ſweet Oxford, 
thanks. 
Prince. And take his thanks, that yet hath nothing 
elſe. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Me. Prepare you, lords, for Edward is at hand, 
Ready to fight; therefore be reſolute, _ 
Oxf. I thought no leſs : it is his policy, 
To haſte thus falt, to find us unprovided. 
Som. But he's deceiv” d, we are in readineſs. 
Queen. 4 cheers my heart, to ſee your forward- 
neſs. 
Oxf. Here pitch our battle, es we will not 
budge, 55 


O 0 4 | March. 


9 


; 
| 
N 
$ 
ö 
| 
N 
; 


March. Enter king Edward, Gloſter, Clarence, and 
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9 


| Soldiers, on the other fide of the ſtage. 
5 K. oo W followers, yonder ſtands the thorny 


Which, i = heavens' aſſiſtance, and your ſtrength, 
Muſt by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. 
I need not add more fuel to your fire, 
For, well L wot, ye blaze to burn them out: 
Give fignal to the fight, .and to it, lords. 
Buecn., Lords, knights, and gentlemen, what 
ſhould ſay, 


| My tears gainſay *; for every word I ſpeak, 


Ye ſee, I drink the water of mine eppes. 

Therefore, no more but this: — Henry, your ſove · 
reign, 

Is priſoner to the foe; his ſtate uſurp'd, 

His realm a llaughter-houſe, his ſubjects ſlain, 


His ſtatutes cancel'd, and his treaſure ſpent ; 


And yonder is the wolf, that makes this ſpoil, 


- You fight in juſtice: then, in God's name, lords, 


Be valiant, and give ſignal to the fight. 
Both parties go out. Alarum. Retreat. Excurfions 


Cs A 


Enter king Ederard, Glofter, Clarence, &c. The 
Deen, Oord, and Somerſet, priſoners, 


K. Edo. Lo, here a period of tumultuous broils. 
Away with Oxford to Hammes' n 1 
bs is 


$ K. Edw. 8 followers, Kc. This ſcene is ill- eontrived, 
in which the king and queen appear at once on the ſtage at the 
head of oppoſite armies, It had been eaſy to make one retire 
betore the other entered Jouxsox. 
h tears gainfay :] To gain/ay is to unſay, to deny, to cons 
tradic. So, in a Knack t H He, 1594: © aaa 
Die ing 
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For Somerſet, off with his guilty head. 

Go, bear them hence; I will not hear them ſpeak. 
Oxf. For my part, I'll not trouble thee with words, 
Som. Nor , but ſtoop with patience to my fortune. 

¶Exeunt Oxford and Somerſet guarded, 
e So part we ſadly in this troublous world, 

To meet with joy in ſweet Jeruſalem. 

N. Eau. Is proclamation made, —that, who finds 
Edward. 

Shall have a high reward, and he his life ? 

Glo. It is; and, lo, where youthful Edward comes, 


Enter ſoldiers with the Prince. 


K, Eau. Bring forth the gallant, let us hear him 
ſpeak; 
What! can ſo young a thorn begin to prick 2— 
Edward, what ſatisfaction canſt thou make, 
For bearing arms, for ſtirring up my ſubjects, 
And all the trouble thou halt turn'd me to ? 
Prince. Speak like a ſubject, proud OO 
York ! 
Suppoſe, that I am now my father's mouth; 
Refign thy chair, and, where I ſtand, kneel thou, 
Whilſt I propole the ſelf-ſame words to thee, 
Which, traitor, thou would'ſt have me anſwer to, 
Oven. Ah, that thy father had been ſo reſoly'd! 
Glo. That you might ſtill have worn the petticoat, 
And ne'er have ſtol'n the breech from Lancaſter. 
Prince. Let Zſop fable in a winter's night; 
His curriſh riddles ſort not with this place. | 
Glo, By heaven, brat, I'll plague you for that 
word. 


ſe ing my father grants 
66 I will not gainſay.” STEEVENS. 

7 Let ſep, &c.] The prince calls Richard, for his crooked. 
neſs, Eſop; and the poet, following nature, makes Richard 
highly incenſed at the reproach. Joux. 2; 

Aen. 
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Queen. Ay, thou waſt born to be a plague to men, 
Glo, For God's fake, take away this captive ſcold. 
Prince. Nay, take away this ſcolding crook-back 
rather. | | 
K. Edo. Peace, wilful boy, or I will * charm your 
tongue. 0 
Clar. Untutor'd lad, thou art too malapert. 
Prince. I know my duty, you are all undutiful : 
Laſcivious Edward,—and thou perjur'd George, — 
And thou mis-ſhapen Dick, —I tell ye all, 
I am your better, traitors as ye are ;— 
And thou uſurp'ſt my father's right and mine. 
K. Edw. Take that, thou likeneſs of this railer 


here, [Habs him. 
Glo. Sprawl'ſt thou? take that, to end thy agony. 
[ Glo. Habs bim. 
Clar. And there's for twitting me with perjury. 
[Car. ſtabs him. 
Queen. Oh, kill me too! | 
Glo. Marry, and ſhall. { Offers to Rill her. 
K. Edw. Hold, Richard, hold, for we have done 
too much. 
Cle. Why ſhould ſhe live, to fill the world with 
words ? 


5 — charm your tongue] The quarto reads. tan your 
tongue. 
Ihe former is beſt. So, in fir A. Gorges“ Tranſlation of Ls 
can, 1614: | 
„In hope that thy victorious arme 
„Their dunghill crowing ſo will charme.” SrEzvkxs. 
9 thou likeneſs of this railer here.] Thou that reſembleſt 
thy railing mother, Jounson, | ; 
The old copies deſcribe Edward as 2 the firſt blow, and 
Gi»fer the next; and I believe rightly, for hiſtory informs us that 
Edward ſmote the prince with his gauntlet, on which the reſt 


diſpatch'd him. The words pra thou? ſeem evidently to be- 


long to Richard; and I have therefore continued them to him on 
the authority of ancient editions, in preference to the allotment ' 
of modern innovation. STEEYENS. 


K. Edw. 
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X. Edws What! doth ſhe ſwoon ? uſe means for 


her recovery, | 
Glo, Clarence, excuſe me to the king my brother; 
Pl hence to London on a ſerious matter; 
Ere ye come there, be ſure to hear more news, 
Clar. What? what? Pk, 


Glo. The Tower, man, the Tower * ! [ Exit. 
Queen. aa Ned, ſweet Ned ! ſpeak to thy mother, 
oy ! | 


Canſt thou not ſpeak ?O traitors ! murderers !— 

They that ſtabb'd Czſar, ſhed no blood at all, 

Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame, 

If this foul deed were by, to equal it. 

He was a man; this, in reſpect, a child; 

And men ne'er ſpend their fury on a child, 

What's worſe than murderer, that I may name it? 

No, no; my heart will burſt, an if 1 ſpeak — 

And I will ſpeak, that ſo my heart may burſt, —. 

Butchers and villains, bloody cannibals ! 

How ſweet a plant have you untimely eropp'd ! 

* You have no children, butchers! if you had, 

The thought of them would have ſtirr'd up remorſe : 

But, if you ever chance to have a child, 

Look in his youth to have him ſo cut off, 

As, deathſmen! 3 you have rid this ſweet young 
prince, 


1 The Tower, man, the Tower J] The quarto adds TI root them 
out; but, perhaps, injudiciouſly, STEEVENS. 
2 You have no children, butchers !] The ſame ſentiment is re- 


peated by Macduff, in the tragedy of Macbeth ; and this paſſage 


may ſerve as a comment on that. BrLacksToONE. 

3 — you have rid this feet young prince.} The condition of this 
warlike queen would move compaſſion, could it be forgotten that 
ſhe gave York, to wipe his eyes in his captivity, a handkerchief 
ſtained with his young child's blood. Joaxson. 

But ſurely it does move our cempaſſion, though that be not 
forgotten. When we ſee any of our fellow creatures involved in 
deep diſtreſs, from a juſt and tender cauſe we attend only to their 
preſent ſufferings, ang not to their former crimes. 

| Monckx Mason. 


R. Edu. 


| 
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IN. Ed. Away with her; go, bear her hence by 


force. 
Queen. Nay, never bear me hence, diſpatch me 
here: 
Here ſheathe thy ſword, I'11 anden thee my death: 
What! wilt thou not then Clarence, do it thou. 
Clar. By heaven, I will not do thee ſo much eaſe. 
Queen. Good Clarence, do; ſweet Clarence, do 
thou do it. 
Car. Didſt thou not hear me ſwear, 1 would not 
do it ? 
Queen. Ay, but thou uſeſt to forſwear th yſelf; 3 
4*Twas fin before, but now 'tis charity. 
What! wilt thou not? 5 where is that devil's butcher, 
Hard-favour'd Richard? Richard, where art thou? 
Thou art not here: Murder is thy alms-deed ; 
Petitioner for blood thou neer put'ſt back. 
K. Edo. Away, 1 ſay; I cburge ve, bear her 


hence. 
Oneen. So come to you, and yours, as to this 
prince! [ Exit Queen. 


Kc. Edto. Where's Richard gone ? 
Car. To London all in poſt; and, as I gueſs, 
To make a bloody ſupper in the Tower. 

c. Edw. He's ſudden, if a thing comes in his head. 
Now march we hence: diſcharge the common fort 
With pay and thanks, and let's away to London, 
And ſee our gentle queen how well ſhe fares ; 

By this, I hope, ſhe hath a fon for us. [Exeunt, 


+" Was f——] She alludes to the deſertion of Clarence. 
Joussox. 
5 where #5 that devils butcher, 

Richard #——-] Thus all the editions. But devil's butcher, in 
other terms, I think, is &:/-dewz!5 rare news for the free-thinkers, 
if there were any grounds tor depending on it. But the poct 
certainly wrote dew: batcber 3 and the firtt part of the compound 
is to be taken aGicHtirely, meaning execrable, infernal, deviliſh. 

THE0BALD. 

DewiPe buidher, is a butcher ſet on by the devil. Either read- 

ing may ierve 0 ithout fo long a note. JOHNSON. 


SCENE 
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s EN E VI. 
The Tower of London. 


Enter king Henry with à book, and Gloſter with the 
Lieutenant, on the Tower walls, 


Glo. Good day, my lord! What, at your book ſo 
| hard ? | 
R. Henry. Ay, my good lord: My lord, I ſhould 
| ſay rather ; 
Tis fin to flatter, good was little better: 
Good Gloſter, and good devil, were alike, 
And both prepoſterous ; therefore, not good lord. 
Glo. Sirrah, leave us to ourſelves : we muſt confer. 
n | [ Exit Lieutenant, 
KR. Henry. So flies the reckleſs ſhepherd from the 
wolf: 
So firſt the harmleſs ſheep doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher's knife. 


s What ſcene of death hath Roſcius now to act? 


6 What ſcene of death hath Roſcius now to aft?) Roſcius was cer- 
tainly put for Richard by ſome {imple conceited player, who had 
heard of Roſcius and of Rome; but did not know that he was an 
actor in comedy, not in tragedy, WARBURTON. 

Shakſpeare had occaſion to compare Richard to ſome player 
about to repreſent a ſcene of murder, and took the firſt or only 
name of antiquity that occurred to him, without being very ſeru- 
pulous about its propriety. _ 

| know not, however, that it is proved, on claflical authority, 
that Reſcius was no actor in tragedy, Naſh, in Pierce Pennileſs's, 
Supplication to the Devil, 1595, lays, ** Not Roſcius nor Aſepe, 
tu e admired zragedians, that had lived ever ſince before Chriſt 
2 born, could ever per forme more in action than famous Ned 
Allen.“ | 
Again, in Acolaſtus his Aſterwitte, 1600: | 

Through thee each murthering Roſc/us is appointed 

© To ac ſtrange ſcenes of death on God's anointed,” 
Again, in Certaine Satyres, 1598; - bots Id op 

Was penn'd by Rocio the tragedian.” STEEVENS. 
| Olo, 


| 
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Glo. Suſpicion always haunts the guilty mind; 
The thief doth fear each buſh an officer: 
K. Henry. The bird, that hath been limed in 4 
buſh, 8 
With trembling wings miſdoubteth every buſh ? ; 
And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 3 
Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and 
4 kill'd. | 
Glo. Why, what a ? peeviſh fool was that of Crete, 
That taught his ſon the office of a fowl ? 
And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drown'd: 
R. Henry, I, Daedalus; my poor ſon, Iearus; 
Thy father, Minos, that deny'd our courſe ; 
The fun, that ſear'd the wings of my ſweet boy, 
Thy brother Edward; and thyſelf, the ſea, 
Whoſe envious gulph did ſwallow up his life, 
Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words! 
My breaſt can better brook thy dagger's point, 
Than can my ears that tragic hiſtory,— | 
But wherefore doſt thou come? is't for my life } 
Glo. Think'ſt thou, I am an executioner ? 
K. Henry. A perſecutor, I am fure, thou art; 


7 — miſdoubteth every :] To miſdoubt i» to ſuſpect gau - 
pers to fear. So, in Humour out of Breath, a comedy by John 

ay, 1008 : | 

* Hip. Doubt and mi/doubt ! what difference is there here? 

© d. Yes much: when men mi/doubt tis ſaid they fear.” 
STEEVENS. 

o ——hapleſs male] The word males is here uſed in a vety un- 
common ſenſe, not for the male of the female, but for the male 
parent: the ſweet bird is evidently his ſon prince Edward. 

| Monck Mason. 

9 m——peeviſh fool—) As peeiſpneſs is the quality of children, 
feeviſh ſeems to =! childiſh, and by conſequence filly.. Pecwy/b 
is explained by childiſb, in a former note of Dr. Warburton. 

; | JOHNSON 
| Shakſpeare employs the word gceviſb in the ſame Lale in n- 
Jeline, where the reader will find many inſlances of this uſe of its 
| STEEYENS. 
7 
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If murdering innocents be executing, 
Why, then thou art an executioner. 5 

Glo. Thy ſon I kill'd for his preſumption. 

K. Henry. Hadſt thou been kill'd, when firſt thou 

| didſt preſume, M | 

Thow hadft not liv'd to kill a ſon of mine. | 
And thus I propheſy,—that many a thouſand, 
* Which now miſtruſt. no parcel of my fear ; 
And many an old man's figh, and many a widow's, 
And many an orphan's water-ſtanding eye,— 
Men for their ſons, wives for their huſbands” fate, 
And orphans for their parents“ timeleſs death, — 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou waſt born. 
The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign; 
The night-crow cry'd, aboding luckleſs time; 
Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempeſts ſhook down trees; 


3 The raven rook'd her on the chimney's top, , 
And 


* Which now wiſtruſt no parcel of my fear ;] Who ſuſpect no part 
of what my fears preſage. JoansoN. 
8 The night-crow cry d, aboding lucklzſi time.] The quarto 
reads: . 
| . ———aboading luckleſs hne. 
If this be the true reading, it ſhould be printed: 
a boding, luekleſs unt. MALox k. ä 
3 The raven rot d her—] | a 
To root, or rather to ruct, is a north- country word, ſignifying 
to ſquat dotun, or lodge on any thing. 
So, in Chaucer's Knights Tale, late edit. v. 13 10: 
What is mankind more unto you yhold, 
« Than is the ſhepe, that rouketh in the fold?“ 
Again, in the Nonnes Pregſtes Tale ibid. v. 1 52 32: 
«+ O falſe morderour, ructing in thy den.“ 
Again, in Gower De Confeſfgone Amantis, Lib. IV. fol. 723 
«© But now thet racten in her neſt, 
„And reſten as hem liketh beſte,” 
Again, in the Preface to Stanyhurſt's Tranſlation of Virgil, 1582; 
I cannot devine upon ſuch bookes that happlye route in itu 
dentes mewes, &c.“ 
Again, in the Tranſlation of the IV th Book: 
„ LAlſo on the turrets the ſkrich howle, &c. 
4. doth ruck, &c.“ 14 LD 


Azain, 
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Aud chattering pyes in diſmal diſcords ſung. 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth leſs than a mothet's hope; 
Jo wit,—an undigeſt deformed lump, : 
Not like the fruit of ſuch a-goo2!; tree. | 
Teeth hadſt thou in thy head, when thou waſt born, 
To ſignify, —thou cam'ſt to bite the world; 
And, if the reſt be true which l have heard, 
Thou cam'ſt into the world with thy legs forward. 
Glo, I'll hear no more ;—Die, prophet, in thy 
- ſpec © % L Stabs bim. 
For this, among the reſt, was I ordain'd. 
K. OR Ay, and for much more ſlaughter after 
this. 

O God! forgive my fins, and pardon thee! [ Dies, 
* Glo, What, will the aſpiring blood of Lancaſter 
Siok in the ground? I thought, it would have 

mounted, | 
See, how my ſword weeps for the poor king's death! 
O, may ſuch purple tears be alway ſhed 


Again, in Warner's Ai England, 1602, B. VII. ch. 37: 
% Have lazy wings, be ever lean, in ſullen corners rack.” 


STEEVENS. 
+ And, if the reſt be true which I have heard, 
| Thou Cam'fi———) 
Had our editors had but a grain of ſagacity, or due diligence, 
there could have been no room for this abſurd break, ſince they 
might have ventured to fill it up with certainty too. The old 
quarto wonld have led them part of the way: 
Thou cam'ft into the world ——— | 
And that the verſe is to be completed in the manner I have given 
it, is inconteſtible ; for unleſs we ſuppoſe king Henry actually 
reproaches him with this his prepoſterous birth, Low can Richard 
in his very next ſoliloquy ſay, 
Indeed, tis true that Henry told me of, 
Fer I bawe often heard my mother ſay, 
1 came into the world with my lrgs forward. 

I can ealily fee, that this blank was cauſed by the nicety of the 
players, to ſuppreſs an indecent idea. But, with ſabmithon, this 
was making but halt a cure, unleſs they had expunged the re- 
Fitzon of it out of Richard's ſpecch too. THEOBALD, | 

"= - From 
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From thoſe that wiſh the downfall of our houſe !— ' 


If any ſpark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell; and ſay—!I ſent thee thither, 


[I sStabs him again. 


I, that have neither pity, love, nor fear. — 

Indeed, 'tis true, that Henry told me of; 

For I have often heard my mother ſay, 

I came into the world with my legs forward: 

Had I not reaſon, think ye, to make haſte, 

And ſeek their ruin that ufurp'd our right ? 

The midwife wonder'd ; and the women cry'd, 

O, Fefus bleſs us, he is born with tteth ] 

And fo I was; which plainly fignify'd— 

That I ſhould ſnarl, and bite, and play the dog. 

Then, fince the heavens have ſhap'd my body ſo, 

5 Let hell make crook'd my mind, to anſwer it. 

I had no father, I am like no father : 

I have no brother, I am like no brother : 

And this word——love, which grey-beards call di- 
vine, | = 

Be refident in men like one another, 

And not in me; I am myſelf alone. | 

Clarence, beware; thou keep'ſt me from the light; 

6 But I will fort a pitchy day for thee : 

7 For I will buz abroad ſuch prophecies, 

That Edward ſhall be fearful of his life; 


Let hell, &c.] This line Dryden ſeems to have thought on in 
his Oedipus : Rh 
It was thy crooked mind hunch'd out thy back, 
And wander'd in thy limbs.” STteevens. 

s But I will ſort a pitchy day for thee:] But I will chuſe out an 
hour whoſe gloom ſhall be as fatal to you. To t is to ſelea. 
So, in The Spam/h Tragedy, 1605 | : 

66 for they had /orted leiſure.” 
Again, in the Lower's Melancholy, 1629 : 
&« We ſhall fort time to take more notice of him.“ 


| | OTEEVENS. 
7 For I will buz about fuch prophecies, | 
| That Edward ſpall be fearful of bis life; 
Ver, M. WT The 


— 


And 
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And then, to purge his fear, I'll be thy death, 

King Henry, and the prince his ſon, are gone: 
Clarence, thy turn is next; and then the reſt; 

Counting myſelf but bad, "ill I be beſt.— 

111 throw thy body in another room, | 
And TY Henry, in thy day of doom. [Exil. 


8 C EN E VII. 
The palace in London. 


Enter king Edward, the Queen, with the young Prince, 
Clarence, Gloſter Haſtings , and Attendants, 


E. Edu. Once more we fit in England's royal 
throne, | 

Re-purchas'd with the blood of enemies. 

What valiant foe-men, like to autumn's corn, 

Have we mow'd down, in top of all their pride? 

Three dukes of Somerſet, threefold renown'd 

For hardy and undoubted champions : 

Two Cliffords, as the father and the fon, 

And two Northumberlands; two braver men 

Ne'er ſpurr'd their courſers at the trumpet's ſound : 

With them, the two brave bears, Warwick and Man- 

_ . - tague, 

That in hes chains fetter'd the kingly lion, 

And made the foreſt tremble when they roar'd. 

Thus have we ſwept ſuſpicion from our ſear, 

And made our footſtool of ſecurity.— 

Come hither, Bels, and let me kiſs my boy ;— - 

[Taking the child. 
Young Ned, for thee, thine uncles and myſelf, 


The quartos add a line between theſe : 
inch propbecies, 
Under pretence of outward ſeeming ill, 
- That, &c. STEEVENS, . 


- | Have 
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Have | in our armours watch'd the winter's night; | 
Went all afoot in ſummer's ſcalding heat, | 
That thou mighr'ſt tepoſſeſs the'crown in peace; 
And of our labours thou ſhalt Ky. the gain. 


Glo. I'Il blaſt his harveſt, if 1 head were yd; E 


For yet 1 am not Iook'd on in the world. 
This ſhoulder was ordain'd ſo thick, to heave ; 
And heave it ſhall ſome weight, or break my back: 
Work thou the way, and thou ſhalt execute. { Aſide. 
K. Edw. Clarence and Gloſter, love my lovely 
queen; 
And kiſs your princely nephew, brothers both. 
Clar. The duty, that I owe unto your galls; 
I ſea upon the lips of this ſweet babe. 
Rueen, ? Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy brother, 
thanks. 


Glo: And, that I love the tree from whence thou 75 


ſprang n 
Witneſs the loving kiſs I give the fruit ; — 
To fay the truth, ſo Judas kiſs'd his maſter; ) 
And cry'd—all hail I when as he meant—all Aſia. 
harm. 
K. Edw. Now am I ſeated as my ſoul delights, 
Md, my country's N and brothers' Ioves. 


3 Work thou the way, and that ſhalt execute.] I believe we ſhould 
read ; | 


and this all execute. 
Richard laying his hand on his forehead ſays: 
Work thou the way 
then bringing down his hand, and beholding it, 
and this hall execute. 
Though that may ſtand, the arm being included in the ſhoulder. 
Joarnson.. 


The quartos read : 
Wark thou the way, and thou Hall execute. 
I ſuppoſe he ſpeaks this line, firſt rouching his head, and then | 
locking on his hand, STEEVENS. 
9 Thanks, noble Clarence; wworthy brother, thanks,] This line 


has been given to king Edward: but I have, with the old quarto, 


reſtored it to the queen. THEOBALD». 


P p 2 Car. 


| 
l 
| 
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Clar, What will your grace have done with Mar- 
W | > 
Reignier, Fer father, to the king of France 
Hath pawn'd the Sicils and Jeruſalem, : 
And hither have they ſent it for her ranſom. | 
X. Edw. Away with her, and waft her hence te 


2 


e | 

And. now what refts, but that we ſpend the time 
With ſtately triumphs, mirthful comic ſhows, 

Such as befit the pleaſures of the court? 
Sound, drums and trumpets !—farewel, ſour annoy! 
For here, I hope, begins our laſting joy. 

| | [ Exeunt omnes. 


„ A liſt of the ſeveral battles, fought between the houſes of 
h York and Lancaſter, may poſkbly be thought no incurious 
addition to the notes on this play. - 


1. The battle of St. Albans, between Richard duke of York, 
and king Henry; in which the latter was defeated and made 
priſoner ;, 23d May, 1455. 

2. The battle of Bloreheath (in Shopſhire) between Richard 
earl of Saliſbury (for York) and James lord Audley (for Lan. 
caſter) ; in' which the latter was defeated and ſlain; 23d Sep- 
tember, 1459- 

3. The battle of Northampton, between the earls of March 
and Warwick, and king Henry ; in which the king was again 
defeated and made priſoner ; 10th July, 1460. 

4. The battle of Wakefield, between Richard duke of York, 
and queen Margaret; in which the former was defeated and 
ſlain; zoth December, 1460. 

5. The battle of Mortimer's Croſs, between Edward duke of 
York, and Jaſper earl of Pembroke; in which the latter was de- 
feated ; 1460. 

6. The ſecond battle of St. Alban's, between queen Margaret 
and the earl of Warwick; in which the latter was defeated; 
Shrove Tueſday, 17th February, 1460. 

7. The action of Ferrybridge, between the lord Clifford (for 
Lancaſter) and the lord Fitzwater (for York); in which the 
latter was ſurpriſed and killed, Clifford, and almoſt all his party 

being flain in their retreat; 28th March, 1461. | 

8. The Battle of Towton, between king Edward and king 
Henry; in which the latter was defeated, and 36,00@ men were 
ſlain; Palm Sunday-eve, 2gth March, 1461, 


9. The 
*r 
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9. The battle of Hedgeley Moor (in Northumberland), be- 
tween the lord Montacute (for York), and the lords Hungerford 
and Roos, Sir Ralph Percy and others (for Lancaſter); in which 
the Lancaſtrians were defeated, and Percy flain; 25th April, 
1463. 5 
** The battle of Hexham, between the lord Montacute and 

king Henry, in which the latter was defeated ; 15th May, 1463. 

11. The battle of Hedgecote (Banbury, or Cotſwold), between 
the earl of Pembroke (for king Edward), and the lords Fitzhngh 
and Latimer, and Sir John Conyers, (for the earl of Warwick, 
on the part of Lancaſter); in which the former was defeated, 
z9th July, 1469. | is | 

12. The battle of Stamford (Loſecoatfield), between Sir Robert 
Wells (for Warwick), and king Edward, in which the former was 
defeated ; 1469. 
13. The battle of Barnet, between king Edward and the earl 
of Warwick; in which, the latter was defeated and flain; 
(Eaſter Sunday) 14th April, 1451, _ 4 

14. The battle of Tewkſbury, between king Edward and 
queen Margaret; in which the latter was defeated and made 
priſoner ; zd May, 1471. REMARKs. | 


The three parts of Henry VI. are ſuſpected, by Mr. Theobald, 
of being ſuppoſititious, and are declared, by Dr. Warburton, to 
be certainly not Shakſpeare's, Mr. Theobald's ſuſpicion ariſes 
trom ſome obſolete words; but the phraſeology is like the reſt 
of our author's ſtyle, and ſingle words, of which however I do not 
obſerve more than two, can conclude little. | 

Dr. Warburton gives no reaſon, but I ſuppoſe him to judge 
upon deeper principles and more comprehenſive views, and to 
draw his opinion from the general effect and ſpirit- of the compo- 
tition, which he thinks inferior to the other hiſtorical plays. 

From mere inferiority nothing can be interred ; in the produc- 
tions of wit there will be inequality. Sometimes judgment will 
err, and ſometimes the matter itielf will defeat the artiſt. Of 
every author's works one will be the beſt, and one will be the 
worſt, The colours are not equally pleaſing, nor the attitudes 
equally graceful, in all the pictures of Titian or Reynolds. 

Dithmulitude of ſtyle and heterogeneouſneſs of ſentiment, may 
ſufticiently ſhow that a work does not really belong to the re- 
puted author. But in theſe plays no ſuch marks of Ipuriouineſs 
are found. The diction, the verſification, and the figures, are 
dhakſpeare's. Theſe plays, conſidered, without regard to cha- 
racters and incidents, merely as narratives in verſe, are more hap- 
pily conceived and more accurately finiſhed than thoſe of king 
John, Richard II. or the tragic ſcenes of Henry IV. and V. If 
we take theſe plays from Shakſpeare, to whom ſhall they be given ? 
What author of that age had the ſame eaſineſs of expreſſion and 
fluency of numbers ? 2 


7 | Having 
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Having conſidered the evidence given by the plays themſelbes, 


and found it in their favour, let us now enquire what corrobo- 


ration can be gained from other teſtimony, They are aſcribed to 


Shakſpeare by the firſt editors, whoſe atteſtation may be received 


in queſtions of fact, however unſkilfully they ſuperinteded their 
edition. They ſeem to be declared genuine by the voice of Shak 

ſpeare himſelf, who refers to the ſecond play in his epilogue to 
Henry V. and apparently connects the firſt act of Richard III. 
with the laſt of the third part of Hemy VI. If it be objected that 
the plays were popular, and that therefore he alluded to them as 


well known; it may be anſwered, with equal probability, that 


the natural paſſions of a poet would have diſpoſed him to ſeparate 
his own works from thoſe of an inferior hand. And, indeed, 
if an author's own teftimony is to be overthrown by ſpeculative 
criticiſm, no man can be any longer ſecure of literary reputa- 
tion. 

Of theſe three plays I think the ſecond the beſt. The truth 
is, that they have not ſufficient variety of action, for the inci- 
dents are too often of the ſame kind; yet many of the charac- 
ters are well diſcriminated. King Henry and his queen, king 
Edward, the duke of Glouceſter, and the earl of Warwick, are 
very ſtrongly and diſtinctly painted. | : 

the old copies of the two latter parts of Henry VI. and of 
Henry V. are ſo apparently imperfect and mutilated, that there 
is no reaſon for ſuppoſing them the firſt draughts of Shakſpeare. 
I am inclined to believe them eopies taken by ſome auditor who 
wrote down, during the repreſentation, what the time would per- 
mit, then perhaps filled up ſome of his omiſſions at a ſecond or 
third hearing, and, when he had by this method formed ſomething 
like a play, ſent it to the printer. ſonxsox. ; 

So, Heywood, in the Preface to his Rape of Lucrece, (fourth im- 
preſſion), 1630 : | 

© ——for though ſome have uſed a double ſale of their la- 
bours, firſt to the ſtage and after to the preſs, for my own part I 
here proclaim myſelt ever faithful to the firſt, and never guilty 
of the laſt : yet fince ſome of my plays have (unknown to me, 
and without any of my direction) accidentally come into the 
printer's hands, and therefore ſo corrupt and mangled (copied only 
by the ear), that I have been as unable to know them as aſhamed 


to challenge them. This therefore I was the willinger, &c.“ 


CoLLINS. 
Dr. Johnſon's conjecture is likewiſe confirmed by a prol of 
Dae Heywood's to a play of his intitled, / cab 2 1 
das Nobody, 1623: n 
| 6 oc. Twas ill nurſt, | | 
« And yet received as well perform'd at firſt. 
„ Grac'd and frequented, tor the cradle age 
Did throng the ſeats, the boxes and ſtage, 


« 80 


* So much, that ſome by fenography dre . - 


4 The plot, put it is print; ſcarce one word true: 


« And in that lameneſs it has limp'd ſo long, 
* The author now, to vindicate that wrong, 
„ Hath took the pains upright upon its feet 


To teach it walk —ſo pleaſe you fit and fee it.? 
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Thete is another circumſtance which may ſerve to ſtrengthen 8 


4 -. 
\ 
. 


this ſuppoſition, viz. that moſt of the fragments of Latin, verſes, 


70 


omitted in the quartos, are to be found iu the folio; and when -. 


any of them are inſerted in the former, they are ſhamef he” 
corrupted and mil-ipelt. The auditor, who underſtood Engliſh, 


might be unſkill'd in any other language. SrxEvERs. 


| have already given ſome reaſons, why I cannot belive, that is 
theſe plays were originally written by Shakſpeare. The queſlzon, _ 
who did write them? is at beſt but an argument ad ignoran- 


« 


nam. We muſt remember, that very many old plays are 


= 
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anonymous; and that play-writing was ſcarcely yet thought reput- 
able; nay, ſome authors expreſs for it great horrors of repent- 


ance.—I will attempt, however, at ſome future time, to auſu er 
this queſtion : the diſquiſition of it would be too long for this 


lace. 
One may at leaſt argne, that the plays were not written by 


Shakſpeare, from Shakſpeare himſelf. The Chorus at the end of 


Henry V. addreſſes the audience 
; LID For their ſale, 
1 In your fair minds let his acceptance take,” 


£ 
. 


* 
* 


But it could be neither agreeable to the poet's judgment or 


his modeſty, to recommend his new play from the merit and 
His claim to indulgence is, that, 


ſucceſs of Henry VI.! 
though bending and unequal to the taſk, he has ventured to. pur- 


Jue the flory : and this ſufficiently accounts for the connection of 


the whole, and the alluſions of particular pallages. FARMER. 
It is ſeldom that Dr. Farmer's arguments fail to enforce con · 
viction ; but here, perhaps, they may want ſomewhat of their 


uſual weight, I think that Shakſpeare's bare mention of theſe - 
— is a ſufficient proof were his. That they were ſo, 


ould be his only motive for inferring benefit to himſelf from 


the ſpectator's recollection of their palt ſucceſs. For the ſake of , 


three hiſtorical dramas of mine which have already afforded. you 


entertainment. let me (ſays he) intreat your indulgence to a 


fourth, Surely this was a ſtronger plea in his behalt than any 
ariling from the kind reception which another might have already. 
met with in the ſame way of writing, Shakſpeare's claim to. fa- 
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your is founded on his having previouſly givenepleaſure in the 


courſe of three of thoſe hiſtories ; becauſe he is a he, ſup- 
een, author, and not a literary bully, like Ben Jonſon; and 

cauſe he has ventured to exhibit a ſeries of annals in a ſuite of 
plays, an attempt which till then had not received the ſanction 
of the ſtage, 


I hope 
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I hope Dr. Farmer did not wiſh to exclude the three dramas 
before us, together with the Taming of a Shrew, from the number 
of thoſe produced by our author, on account of the Latin quo- 
tations to be found in them. His proofs of Shakſpeare's want of 
learning are too ſtrong to ſtand in need of ſuch a ſupport. 

; | re _ STEBVERNS. 

Though the objections which have been raiſed to the genuine- 
neſs of the three plays of Henry the fixth have been fully conſidered 
and anſwered by Dr. Johnſon, it may not be amiſs ta add here, 
from a contemporary writer, a paflage, which not only points at 
Shakſpeare as the author of them, but alſo ſhews, that, however 
meanly we may now think of them in compariſon with his latter 

roductions, they had, at the time of their appearance, a ſufficient 
* of excellence to alarm the jealouſy of the older play- 
wrights. The paſſage, to which I refer, is in a pamphlet, entitled, 
Greene's Groatfworth of Witte, ſuppoſed to have been written by 
that voluminous author, Robert Greene, M. A. and faid, in the 
title-page, to be publiſhed at his dying reque/? ; probably, about 1592. 
The concluſion of this piece is an addreſs to his brother poets, to 
diſſuade them from writing any more for the ſtage, on account 


of the ill treatment which they were uſed to receive from the. 


players. It begins thus: To thoſe gentlemen, bis quondam acquaint- 
ance, that ſpend their wwits in making player, R. G. wiſheth a better 
exerciſe, &c. After having addreſt himſelf particularly to Crifc- 
pber Marlowe and Thomas Lodge, (as I. gueſs from circumſtances, 


for their names are not meationed), he goes on to a third (per 


haps George Peele); and having warned him againſt pending on 
fo — * as the players, he adds: Yes, truſt them not : for the 
is an wpſiart crow beautified with our feathers, that with his tygres 
head wrapt in a players hyde, /uppo/es bee is as <vell able to bomba/'t 
cut a blanke werſe as the beſt of you; and bring an abſolute Johannes 
fac totum it, ia His own conceit, the onely Shake-ſcene in à countrey. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that Shake-/cere alludes to Shat- 
ſpeare ; or that his tygres head wrapt in a players hyde is a parodie 
upon the following line of York's ſpeech to Margaret, Third Part 
of Henry the Sixth, act I. ic. iv: | | 
Oh gęres heart, wrept in a woman's Hide.“ 
Txrxawrwrirtrs 
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